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P K E F A C E 


This volume is designed for the use of the second classes 
in reading in public and private schools. It contains a 
brief treatise upon the principles of Elocution, with numer- 
ous exercises for practice, and selections for reading in prose 
and verse. 

The exercises in Enunciation are nearly similar to those 
contained in the compiler’s series of Primary and Grammar 
School Keaders. These exercises should receive daily 
attention from the teacher; for, if the organs of speech 
are constantly exercised upon the correct sounds of a 
language, we shall hardly fail to lay the foundation for 
accurate and impressive reading. 

The Reading Lessons are adapted to the comprehension of 
the class of readers for whom they were designed. They 
consist of every variety of style necessary to teach good 
reading. Tljp names of the authors are given, and those 
printed in italics denote that they have been rewritten to 
adapt them to the wants of the reader. 

The Explanatory Notes and Definitions have been placed 
at the bottom of the page for the convenience of the 
learner. 
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compiler, gratefnl to hie ^Uo^-laborers in the eatiee 
of education for the liberal patronage which has been 
bestowed upon his former labors, respectfoUj comnmde 
this new work to their attention. 

Boston, September, 1855. 
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AMERICAN 

COMPREHENSIVE READER. 


PART I. 

EXERCISES IN ENUNCIATION. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

All that articulate language and tones can effect to influence 
the understandiug is dependent upon the voice addressed to the 
(5ar. A just and graceful management of it is, therefore, of the 
liigh(i.st importance. 

All accurate and distinct articulation forms the basis of good 
reading. It consists in giving every letter in a syllable its due 
prSportion of sound, according to the most approved custom 
of ]>ronoun(;ing it. “In just articulation,” says Austin, “the 
^vords arc not to be hurried over, nor precipitated syllable over 
syllable', nor, as it were, melted together into a mass of confusion. 
[I’liey should neither be abridged, nor prolonged, nor swallowed, 
nor forced ; they should not bo trailed, nor drawled, nor let to 
s!ij) out carelessly. They arc to be delivored out from the lips 
as hoaufiful coins newly issued from the mint, deeply and accu- 
rately inipr(\ssed, jiertectly finished, neatly struck Jiy the proper 
organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession, and of due weight.” 
To accoinj)lish this, the voice should be freiiuently exercised 
,’U)un the elementary sounds of the language, both simple and 
eonihinod; and classes of words, containing sounds liable to bo 
perverted or suppressed in utteran/jc, should be forcibly and 
accurately pronounced. 
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TABLS OP VOWPL PLBliBNfS. 

2^ Tht following table is designed for an exercise upon the vowel 
elements^ It should be performed thus: d, a, d, a, B, e, ^c. Cars 
should be taken to give the utmost articulate force df which the voice is 
capable. The word is placed opposite the letter merely to indicate its 
sound. 


u as in 

fete. 

6 

as 

in 

note. 

ii “ “ 

fer. 

6 

(4 

44 

move. 

a “ “ 

fell. 

6 

44 

44 

not. 

a “ “ 

fat. 

n 

44 

44 

tttbe. 

e “ “ 

meet 

ti 

44 

44 

twb. 

e “ “ 

met. 

u 

44 

44 

fell. 

{ 4< t( 

pine. 

6i 

44 

44 

•voice. 

{ it it 

pin. 

bO 

44 

44 

sound. 

EXBECISES ON THE VOWEL 

SOUNDS. 


jjpy In pronouncing the words in the following exercises, special 
attention should be given to the precise sound of every element Italicised, 

a: — (as in fete, and marked by Worcester thus, d), — F«me, 
blame, same, game, sail, obey, survey, cambric, nature, 
ancient, nciy^bor, dictator, obeisance, weigh, sleigh, patron, 
patriot, patriotism, matron, matronly, azure, 
a : — (as ill far, markoJ thus, ii ), — ^re, bar, star, guitar, mflfrt, 
alarm, parchment, father, heart, hearth, g?/ard,- clerk, ser- 
geant, da7nit, haz^nt, gazmtict, jaandieo, almond, path, bath, 
lath, half, palm, balm, psalm, aant. 
a:— r(as in fell, marked thus, (?). — Ball, call, tall, nar, ferm, 
storm, corn, horn, balk, salt, ought, fsmghi, Xiought, aiigor. 


’ The elcmentarv sound or power of a vowel may be nscertainoil by pronouMcinpf a 
word containing: it in a slow, drawlio}; ni.imier. Notice tlie tfnind <jf Uie vowel as it 
issues from llic mouth, and then utter it by itself with preal suild*Mim ss and force. 

2 Avoid the slipht sound of e after the «/ in yuard. ‘Worcester’s Uici ionary may be 
repnrdod as a i^afe puide in orthoprapby and pronunciation. 11 contains authorities in 
regard fco the best usage in pronunciation j and among all the eminent orthoepista 
which he cites, Smart * may be consliered us reporting the most reputable modern use 
in England. 
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;■ water, naz^seate, oatbor, aliirays, aagust, cause, pause, 

-loi^yer, halter, balsam, bauble. 

a : *— (as in fot, marked thus, a). — Bat, cat, hat, mat, gas, bod, 
hod, mod, can, sand, hand, cannon, fancy, marry, plaid, rail- 
lery, bode, have, charity, paradise, sacrifice, abandon, in- 
^ habil, companion, carry. 

e:- — (as in me, marked thus, e). — Bee, she, theme, scheme, 
scene, marine,' pique, simile, key, quay, fiend, chief, grieve, 
treaty, G^sar, demesne, impregn, critique, breviary, relief] 
belief, receive, believe, deceive, receipt, deceit, leaf. 

e: — (as in met, marked thus, e). — Bed, bread, dell, debt, 
engine, elegant, benefit, melody, tepid, said, says, saith, 
^ friend, leopard, special, preface, wainscot, breakfast, heiferi 
again,, against, merit, helm, realm, many, any. 

i: — (as in pine, marked thus, i). — Smile, mile, vile, vine, 
dine, mild, child, fly, height, might, right, sight, type, isle, 
viscount, buy, die, defy, crier, oblige, satiety, gz^ide, guile, 
sky, kind, find, behind, blight, flight, ally, apply. 

i : — (as in pin, marked thus, z ). — Bin, sin, ring, prince, 
(quince, wince, whip, sip, skip, lyric, city, servile, agile, 
busy, bzzsincss, sieve, sift, cygnet, symptom, sympathy, hypo- 
crite, cynic, cylinder, wring, fill, mill, still, bring. 

0: — (as in note, marked thus, d). — Home, dome, glory, vocal, 
more, gore, only, both, loaf, loathe, explode, historian, poet, 
folk, foe, dough, glou;, soldier, yeoman, burea?^, rondeau, 
coeval, encroach, note, vote, votive, devotion. 

O: — (as in move, marked thus, o), — Prove, mood, lose, rzde, 
trz^e, rz^in, ^drzzid, feit, moon, swoon, moor, cool, doom, 
remove, disprove, smooth, soon, mdc, rz^ral, fn^ltlcss, truant, 
pnzdont, brutal, booty, moody, broom, tomb. 

O-: — (as in not, marked thus, d). — Got, mob, rob, sob, was, what 
wash, bog, dog, log, dot, rot, loss, toss, cross, loft, soft, cost, 

1 There ia a class of words, mostly derived from the French and Italian, in which i 

retains the lontr sound of r. 

<> 
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gloss, drop, moss, dross^, mop, hop, stop, glossy, costly, 
prospect, fossil, foster, mossy, softly, <^gh, troz^gh. 

U : — (as in tz^be, marked thus, u ). — Twne, fese, cwre, Iwre, dttty, 
C7^rate, f<?zo, pezo, Tzzesday, cz^bic, dz^ke, dz^pe, nizzsic, pursuit, 
resume, eonsz/mc, dzzring, endzzre, assume, luminary, lunary, 
flzdd, beozztiful, revolution, involzztion. ^ 

U : — (as in tz/l), marked tlius, ti). — dzzst, must, test, tz/n, fun, 
r?/n, czzb, m?zd, hz/g, bzzg, mg, such, much, clutch, dove, does, 
rozzgli, son, one, some, tongue, nothing, come, comrade, com- 
bat, hzisky, hzzm, hzanining, cz/11, dzzlL 
U : — (as in fzzll, marked thus, zi). — Bz/sh, pzzsli, pull, put, could, 
wozzUl, should, good, hood, stood, wood, wolf, pz^lpit, bzztcher, 
cushion, ezzekoo, wool, woollen, pzess, foot, pulley, pushings 
witlistoo^^Z, book, Look, look, looking. 

01 : — (as in vozco, inarKed thus, o/). — Boil, coil, foil, toil, coy, 
toy, broil, spoil, void, coin, joint, hoist, moist, joist, poise, 
nois(J, em])loy, enjoy, rejoice, avoid, appoint, embroil, em- 
broider, moiety, foible, oyster, jointure, toilsome. 

Oil: — (sis in sound, marked thus, iiu). — Pozznd, loud, prozzd, 
broz/'iJ, vo/o, endozo, dozzni, noun, lozon, dozzbt, devozzt, ploz/gh, 
slough, troz/t, gro7/n(l, shozzt, vo/rcl, astozznd, renozon, thou, 
aroz/nd, found, inozziid, round, sozznd. 

V0W1:T4 S01JX])S JM 1.;N AC^CKNTKD r^YLLARLES. 

One of the difriciillios in eimm‘iation arises from a 

tendency ol' llie voice to slide over tijc vo\\'<ds in iimnjcentod syl- 
lables, eitlu-r pervt^rting or snppres>ing llieir sounds ; and the diffi- 
culty is niucli ijicreas(‘d by the inirried manner in which many 
persons are .‘ieenstomed to s[)eak or road.* Thus wc hoar 7-c/yY for 
rebel ; pashuiit for patient ; p" rerdc. ibr ])neodi* ; c'fry for every; 
cuiiccrn for <vai(‘crn ; adr^tcafe fur advocate; 'uvVzz/cz* for W’indozz;; 
poplar (i)r popular ; aa'jlv utr avvi'ul ; and nachur tor nature. 
This improjua* pnamnc'ajiMH is heard imt only In the S('hool-room 
but in t!»e at tin*, bar, and in (inr legislative Imlls ; and so 

g(Micval is the f:iu!t, th.it the c.ar bennnu;s aecir-inmed to the iin- 
projun* sounds frt m inthney ; hence arises tlu* dulieulty in reme- 
dying the dere(‘t ; Ter the habit of indistinct iilterancc is thus 
early acquired and lirinly e.dabli>hcd. 
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rhe best method to be adopted for avoiding or correcting these 
errors is to exercise Hhe voice upon*the correct sounds of the lan- 
guage. The sounds of the voi(*o are wholly dependent upon 
muscular action. The organs of speed) aie, therefore, as Misrep- 
tible of inipio\emcut and us much stroiitifhon(‘d by piopcr exer- 
cise as the limbs of the body. If, then, the liarncr habitually 
tois})ronounco words in reading or s])eaking ; if ini[)ort.iiit rounds 
be ]>ei'vor1cd or suppressed in utterance, his atteuliou ‘should bo 
dircct(^d to a list of words containiug sounds similar to iho.e mis- 
pronounced, and the voice should be exercised ui)on them until 
the defect is remedied, and tlic habit of correct utterance is estab- 
lished ; for, if children are required to utter correct soimds at an 
age when the organs of speech arc most flexible, the habit of 
enunciating 'words distinctly and pronouncing correctly wdll soon 
be formed. 


EXERCISER ON VOWEL .BOUNDS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 

pronouncing rrorUs containiiuj umtccc.nicd sylhibles, great cate 
should he taken io avoid a formal and fasUdious prominence of sound, 

a: — (as in Iht, w'iihout aemitcd force; niai*ked by Worcc|t.cr 
thus, (/, to denote the obscure sound). — .'1]>andoid, abed, 
abettor, al)ilily, above, about, abode, abroad, a)>oiish, abomi- 
nate, abortion, acute, adept, adore, adorn, adoption, adult, 
adrift, afar, afresh, afloat, again, agreealdo, aJarni, alas, alert, 
alike, amass, amaze, amend, amuse, apart, apace, apology, 
aright, aviso, atone, atrocious, avail, avengt*, avert, awake, 
away, canal, oalarnily, (*ahinniiate, caujne, caiioiiicul, capari- 
son, caress, catarrh, cathedral. 

jMusical,- festival, cojiiical, critical, ca])ilal, mt;tal, canoni- 
cal, pontiflcal, iimnerical, juridical, eccloslastical, j^luirisaical, 
fatal, laiitasti('al, ^>riiic!pal, hypocritical, original, marginal, 
criminal,* diagonal, additional, professional. 

{Special,'' judicial, beneficial, artificial, swjtcrficial, provin- 
cial, commercial, confldontial, initial, substantial, circumstan- 
tial, credential, providential, prudential, pestilential, reveren- 
tial, penitential, essential, potential, imjairtial. 


1 The error to be avoidt'c) is hbandon^ or abandon. 
^ Mispronounced inuaic'l. 


8 Mispronounced special. 





AscendflnV descendant, defend^nl^ jWnseverflnoe, jubilant, 
expectant, defiance, afiSiance, ifelknce, oifdhiancc, allegianw', 
compliance, luxuriance, variance, countenance, performance. 
Applicable,* formidable, commendable, peaceable, agreeable, 
palpable, peri^lia])le, sociable, amiable, pitiable, honorable, 
detestable, abominable, formidably, respectably, toleiably, 
valuable, refutable, perceivable, renewable, observable. 

6 : — (db in me, without accented force; marked by Worcester 
thu,s, c, to denote the obiscare sound).— Belief,^ believe, be- 
nevolence, benevolent, before, behind, behold, beware, delicious, 
delight, delightful, delineate, deliver, denominate, denominator, 
deny, denial, deliberate, denounce, denote, prepare, precede, 
preceded, predict, predicted. 

C : — (as in mercy,'* without accented force ; marked by Worces- 
ter thus, e), — Several,'*' every, severing, tottering, inurdcrer, 

* fluttering, uttering, utterance, traveller, deliverer, deliberate, 
desperate, moderate, tolerate, venerate, wanderer. 

e# — (us in met, without accenlcd force; marked by Worcester 
thus, e, to denole tlic obscure sound). — Travel,^' chapel, gravel, 
parcel, counsel, vessel, level, hovel, novel, model, sudden, hy- 
phen, cliickeu, kitchen, 'sloven, aspen. 

IMomcnt," confidence, confident, equipment, dependence, 
dc})cndejit, iiidcjicndeiit, pendent, impudent, parliament, ex- 
pedient, silent, silence, anthem, providence, provident, eminent, 
languisliineul , sett lenient, prevalent, teiiomeiit. 

(lOodiK'Ss,^ liomidless, endless, matcliless, groundless, same- 
ness, plainness, weariness, listless, listlessness, laziness, lowli- 
ness, bashfulness, cheerfidness, bitterness, comeliness, manli- 
ness, steadiness, peevishness, wakefulness, childisjbness. 

' Misiirniiounooil nsYvndunt. 2 Mispronounced appUcible or applicable. 

* Mi.si'ron<*uiii',(-(l b'iief. 

TIk* pc't’uliiir clianctf’r of tliis sound, wliich distinfruishoa it from tlio proper short 
sound of the vowel, is ciiuscd by the letter r j and lliis letter thus situated has an aualo* 
gou9 itilluc'nt’e on the sound of all the vowels. 

* Mispronounced sev'ral^ evVy, &c. f Mispronounced momunt. 

* Mispronounced irax'l. ' ® Misi)ronounced goudnlss. 
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t: — (ae m pijpi^ fUrllshottt acocntdd force, marked by Worcester 
thus, f, to doimlili Ihe obscure eeund), — Inmcible, forczble, 
incred/blo, audible, I^og^ble, contioverteWo, incombustible, feas- 
7blo, MifeccpUbh, poroept?blc, iiiviuc^blo, invincably, pof^sibly, 
mcredebl^, ttudebly* 

o . — (a«. in note, mthout aocenlcd foH(, iiniW 1 by Woi center 
tliu^, o, to denote the obstme sound) — J-)omun, colos‘^al, 
Columbus proceed, pioducc, producing, opinion, domett obey, 
promote, pronounce, propose, provide, provoke. 

Corroborate,^' history, rhetoric*, melancholy, memorable, 
meanory, desolate, desolation. 

Comiioshioii,^ compromise, disposition, melody, custody, 
colony, eloquence, advocate, absolute, opposite, obsolete, croco- 
dile, pliilosopli}’^, philology, zoology. 

!|^ata to to])a(^co, motto, rello?o, windozo, widoio, meadozo, 
willo?/’, billow, Ibllo'/c, halloic, to-morrow, sorrow. 

0: — (as in not, without ac<M‘iitod fl.>rce). — Collect,'^ collusion, 
command, commem(»nito, commonco, couiicib commission, com- 
mittee, commodious, communicate, compose, compare, comply, 
component, conceal, concern, conduce, condense, coudition, con- 
dm^tor, eon t ode rate, congeal, conjecture, convert, consent, con- 
sult, contend, eonv(;y, convulse. 

U : — (as in tiiiu*, without accented force). — Artiviilate/ ac(7/- 
rate, acc/a-aev, ])(U'{»ci)di(*z/iar, artic/dated, pcrpmidir/i.laii v, 
mascidinc, rcgolai*, siiigoiar, sec//lar, oc?dar, 2»artic/ilar, edu- 
cate, regiilatc, emulate. 

IMoasoro,^ nn.‘as//r(‘, cxposiirc, craswiv, com])Os?irc, div^[)leas- 
?ire, out mea sort', nal7/re, t(*at/dro, creal/iiv, ])ixs.-?drc, fiss?/re, 
Icis'/irc, (‘losiire, f'cns//rc, miniatwro, portrait //ns impost/zre. 

U : — (as in*t//11, without acfcnted li/rco). — Awf/d,'^ ))am^f//l, h.ar- 
f/dl, playt/d, Ixsiutifol, bountif/zl, diitil//], iuneD/d, gracel/zi, 
liopelol, playf/diy, rear(/dll 3 s beautif//jly, bouiititwlly. 

1 Misnronouiu*c«l iuvinruUle. tS Mispronounced ciilfeet. 

- Misju’onounciMl duinahi. 7 ^Mispronouiiocd urtir'!n!e, 

" Mispronouiicod currot'rale. S Alis pro'ioanc'-tl tdfo.iu, . 

* Mispronounce. I ranijii'rfiUivn. V Ali-prononnctd in f,’( . 

6 Misj>ronounccd pntatu. 



TABLE) OF COJIBOHAlfT SLBWBVTS. 

Gf* The following table u deitgned for m exerHee upon the tomonani 
tUmenU} Tke words me placed oppoeite the letUr merely to indicate tt§ 
mnd. ^ 


b 

as 

ill 

Aow, 01 b. 

P 

as 

in ^n, top. 

eh 

a 

n 

(/a^iy murrh. 

r 

(f 

It 

roll, ^oar. 

d 

tt 

tl 

f/aie, ai^. 

s 

u 

tt 

my miff. 

f 

it 

it 

/amc, if. 

bh 

« 

It 

vAun, pu^A. 

g 

u 

tt 

^rave, %. 

t 

tl 

41 

I'ake, haZ. 

h 

tl 

tt 

/iorisc, ^oine 

ih 

(aspirate) tJun, tnntJi. 

j 

It 

(( 

Jimo, ra^c 

111 

14 

44 

/Ais, benoaZA, 

k 

It 

C( 

Z,ito, cook. j 


44 

44 

rjii), loic. 

1 

tt 

tl 

/ot, caZZ. 1 

w 

(( 

44 

7^>avc, 

m 

tt 

(( 

wan, aiw. 

y 

4( 

44 

^oung, 7/es. 

n 

tt 

It 

?io, caw. “ 

z 

4i 

<4 

r;one, waj?. 

”g 

tt 

n 

ymejy ^\ng. | 

z 

(4 

44 

azure, leisure.* 


EXERCISES ON THE CONSOxVANT SOUNDS. 

la pronounHag ike wordu i.i thp following exrrchnt, the utmost 
force and clearness of sound should he given iu the consonant elements. 
The letters fo which atlcuiloa is to be dircckd. arc jn'inlc.l in Italics. 

b : — (vocal,- as iu Z»ay). — /yag, Z^at, Z-c'ct, Zog, Z'car, bought, 
Z»easl, sta^, vhb, tii/vc, tu^, dubc, glo/>c, gloZ>e, iuliaZit, /mh/Ac* 
liMlcVf ZoiuiJ, hdlooUy Z»ar^ur(>us, Z»ai7>arian, Z>easlly, />iii(.l, 
Z'iiidcT, Z»ouik 1, Z^ogiu, Zogan, beggar. 


' The sonncl of a coii.-ioiiaut may ]>o ascertained i)y imiuouncint? a won! canlaininpr it in 
A 9lo\r, ilruwUn^ manner. Tal»e, for instaiice, tlic word at ; notice Oie wound of t as it 
issues from llie ludiitii, and tlifii utter it )»y itself witli sudtlenuess and furee. 

^ Vvn’Ai., pevlainin}.^ to llie voice. A rorat consonant is diwlin»uisiied from tlie aspirate 
in its enunciation hy a inurmurinif sound of tlie voice. Tl- rt) are two kinds of murmur 
observable in tlie vocal coiisominls : llie one is odled ijuttural^ heiuir coiirined to the 
throat ; and the otlu r hrad^ because, by the opening of llie nasal passages, it ascends 
into liie c.'uilies of tlie,';Knd. 

s The ciimmon defect in lln* articulation of b is a wan! of force in the eoinpression and 
opening <»f the Ups, 

*• "Wlieu in s>ll;dMc eonil/naitionw in iwhnitivc words con.-^onants are doubled, the sottnd 
of one of the constituents is emitled, as in bnfib/ty happy y vtnnnrr. otter y slufjffardy ifC . ; 
but in compinnal tmd derived tvords, where the original root ends, and the superadded 
alllx begins with the same letter, tliere isti rednijlication of Iho sound, as in unnaturcU^ 
innatcy oneness, soulirssyjmhhjy huok-cascy seaport-towny ifc. 



feh : — (a$pifatc, 4b iU ^elt) — CAair, cAat, cAarm, Malk, 
ohihL, chiki, dnit^ WcA) luaicA, wa^cA^ eath, swkcA, 
scoicA, aaifcAal, biiit^Aeii^ beccAen, twkcAmg^ toucAing, mucA^ 
BacAyim^rA, cAatiing, cAaimiiig, rAeisrfm. 
d : — {\ ocal, as in )s!ato). — Dceclf dehi, inadf, rW, modest, hody^ 
lor^ ba«^e, WOU^ef, sUouZrf, <*o\jJdy ^ierfiioo, ddded, werfrfed, 
d^tedf BxSe^'SiMr abcv^c, ^e^uce^, dodnct^ dedijotodf 
nid^ nidid, sai^, wod^ wedding t 

t: — (aspirate, as in /ate). — Fame, /end, /anci/nl, projfer, 
cra/ty, chaye, li/c, cnou^A, rou^A, couyA, trou^A, lau^Ator, 
^V/ial, scrap//, hm^A, /atal, /ireman, /orry, /ertile, /utile, 
/uicy, /usion, /airy, /air, /ertility. 

g ; — (vocal, as in ^atc). — Game, ba^, biyot, phyue, va^ie, 
yAost, yward, yo, yone, yulp, Iy)y,. juy, eyy, yzdlfc, yew-yaw, 
ywiij^a, proloyw/?, epiloywc, y7^erdon, y?^arautec, yive, yiver, 
yivcn, yay, y.ivc, yain, yiin, yum, yull. 

h : — (aspirate, as in //all). — Gay, Aat, Aatc, Aamit, Aall, Aigh, 
iMolc, Aair, Augo, Aot-Aouse, voAcimciit, Aarmoriy, Aumaii, 
wAaks* wAorc, wAon, wAat, wAy, wActher, aimiAilate, bcAo- 
inoth, v(‘Ai(rlc, bcAcst, bake-Aouso,® AapAazard, iipAolder, abAor- 
reiit, cub-Aimliiig, kiiifc-Aaudlc, offAaud, stavcAcad, adAcsive, 
childAood, iiutAuok, wiihAold, iiik-Aorn, gig-Aorso, racc-Aorse, 
ialscAood, cxAibit, cxAort, pcrAaps, IbolAurdy, AmAerst, un- 
Aiiigv, iiiAoront, uiiAaj^py. 

J : — (vo('al, as in ycsl). — Genius, yentle, yam, yar, yet, yccr, 
ycsiun*,, yilt, yiant, yibbet, yolt, yust, yostlc, yypsy, yoy, aye, 
liiye, o//y(', kvZyo, brkZye, bri/Zyes, yu//ye, yWyest, yud!ynicijt, 
yiistico, yuiy, /uly, June, James, Joliii, Joseph, 
k : — (as|i)irate, as in Avy). — Car, coil, sce/i, acAe, music, taZZ*, 
vaccine, vaccinate, cAasm, ecAo, cAoir, cAord, cAorus, arcAives, 
coyiietle, ciiyuettc, yucon, yuccr, yiiakc, epoefi, orcAesira, arcAi- 
teirt, arcAety})e, cucumber, conyueror, conyuest. 

1 W’h, in commencing words, is utttTed thus : Aw, or Aoo. In icAo and its compounds 
the w is silent. 

2 The loiter A in coin])ound words is often orj>itted or slurred In the pronunciation j as, 
hakouse for bakehou/sOffafsoorl for falsehood^ ifc. 



• { 

1: — (vocal) as in Zu/Z) — BeB, Zmk, pa/f?i piZ^ Z»y* 

Zee, Zo, Zark, ZoZZ, wcaZ, huZZ, ftvrfy, Zovefy^ Zavr> Zad, 

haU, aZ/, cd/Z, tuZZ, weB, wi/Z, wooZ, WZy, lily^ Zod^ e^\cot2y, 
hoZy, ZattorZy, awfuZZy. 

m : — (vocal, n& in way) — JlJaii, 7 notUi /;M)ve, wound, 7Wiwwon, 
wowcnt, bUy/n», hyw;i, solcww, phle^i, drac/iw, fii 7 we, howe, 
dowe, cowc, memoi}, memanto^ to-?;yorrow, woaut, wountaift, 
wotivc, woniing, wetie, sweeting, uow/ing. 
n: — (vocal, as in 7ioo7?.). — JVmc, \inQ 7 i, pom?icc, 7zay, 

Av/eo, wet, 92 iec, wib, 720 te, 7 ioi, 7 ?.o\v, ca?2, kew, kecw., li?/e, si 72 , 
OW22, 071 , Tiouw, 7 to 7 ie? 2 tity, f 07 uliy? 2 , r/miw, A* 77 ool, ba 7 i 7 ier, 

aspew, su(ldc77, kitcboyy, llyphe/^. 
ng^ : — (vocal, as in so72^). — Ki////, fa/?./, ri/zy, fli//y, 

ri77^i7z^, si/zyi/?;^, writiw/^^hazz//];/^, hrmr/bi^f robbi////, sobbiw./, 
aTzyer, co 7 /^rc.«s, beiz/y, nothiwy, proloz/y, c() 7 Z(/rogate,*a 7 zyuish, 
laTz^uid, oxti7/yuish, <listi7zyiusli. 

p : — (aspiralty as in />ay). — ./^cer, //in, 7/()ol,7/ouml, ni/^, bn;?py, 
pipphiy pu.p])Gi, ra/fid, trq7?ic, //u/yil, //oiudl, p\po.i\ QYGvp^ 
gro;;c, sto/;, stee;/, sto/;, 7/ilc,//iiie,7/int, /ycnuy, //ink, ;/uri‘, 

^at, pall, pot, jx) 0 i\ 7/nsli, 7/1x7./. 

r:® — (vocal, initial, or belbro a vowel, as in /'oil). — /Zay, 
rough, 7 ’aw, rend, rat, root, rust, 7 *cbel, /Zoinan, rot, flower v, 
rest, room, ride, rise, tvrjy ru/’al, around, enrieli, z/riiuK-eros, 
rush, rushing, rushesf, 

r — (final, or before a consonant, as in air). — F;:?*, are, our, 
car, eternal, formal, murmur, former, torpor, ))arrer, servajit, 

5 The fioinul of ti</, wlmu at the einl of a w<»va or sj'llohU*, id not tlu* nnUivol sound of 
the conihiiiiilion n und </, ouch letter reUuuin.&riU natunil j>o\VL*r :md i>oii!id ; hut a shiipla 
sinirle Biiiind, for wliieli tie* ('oinbiiiation vy is a conventional luodu of expression, 

" As'i'IUati:, ]ir(»noum*eil with 11 full emission of hreath. * 

8 The letter r, used I's an initial^ or lM*fure a vowel, is artieulated by a foreibU* trill of 
the tongue ag dnst the npiwr gum. This sound should never be jwolottged. It is some- 
times mispronoiinecd thns, vrraif, urruufjh. 

4 W lieu the ris _/7«n/, or is placed iH'for..* a consonant, the vihratiou or trill slmuld be 
very slight. Jt will be ]»erc'cive«l tliat this letter has a peculiar iidhience on both the lonj? 
and the sliort sound of the vowel which precedes it in a monosyllahle or in an accent»*d 
syllable, imlt'Srt tl»e sueceedinj; syllable ^'icgins with the sound of r, or a vowel sound, 
ns, care.y fair, pair, yurrrif, ittri rhant, hurdle, ,tc. W'ln-n the succeeding S3’llablc l)egina 
wi^h a ViMVfd sound, or with r, the sound of the pre<*edini' vowel is not mollified, as, rnrrity 
^nmrry, kurn/. JLu. 



iumm. fli 

t u 
t 

border, neniutfit, ^Adore, ddtebre, cz{dre, appear, hurdle, 
anaminrina, iferbear, 

• — aa in aay). — 6m, sign, design^ suitor, mi, gas, 

mless, mence, transcend, coDokmvc, doluaite« 
;7^a]iD, jWKdmiat, scene, ^Aism, beside, poesy, heresy, thesis, 
flaccid, scintiliate, sister, cistern, cease, sources 

sh : — (aspiiate, as in s//ame). — SAade, sAall, sAme, gds/i, 
ras/i, 0Qiis2/Te, sasA, nauseate, assoemte, maimon, pension, 
euunezation, pronunciation, ^’ec^ous, delirious, caprir/ous, ex- 
panwon, detrac^ton, exac/^on, ocean, p^OIno<?^o^. 

t : — (a,spii*ate, as in ^in). — Tell, ^ime, ^unc, ^oil, iimc, me^, bu^, 
mu^/er, critic, sa^ic^y, de^^, T^mes, T/ioimti, Ptolemy, rc- 
ceijpif, yac/it, indicS, ^i^Scr, be^^er, bi^/er, bu^^er, mu^^er, 

cha/^er, tbo^, ^u^or, toiaL 

th : — (aspirate, as • in ^/^in). — T/mnk, t/iick, theory, tkee,ire, 
^/iou;rbt, ba^//, pa^^, lath, oath, mouif//, nlon^/^, faijA, brea^A, 
pan//tc;r, or/4ocpy, apajf/ty, ether, ^/^ankful, ^Aanklcss, f/iought» 
ful, ihhik, //^inking, c//tic8, aMcist, tJtJOYO, 

th : — (vocal, as in thai). — T/^is, thm, there, ^^ose, jf<^ou, thee, 
f/iose, ^Aiuc, ^/iithcr, ^/tough, benea^/«, tiif^e, yfith, bre^4ren, 
far///ing, father, hresxihc, slieaMc, wi’ca^Ztc, hea^to, weaker, 
hWthe, elothe, thy^ then, ^Acrcforc. 

V : — (vocal, as in 7?ane). — Feer, rine, ririd, vote, pa?7C, weave, 
lirid, scren, rotirc, mo?;c, prove, uophew, r<ivi 2 :o, survivo, ali?;o, 
twcilve, rc?-olro, nervts swerve, serve, preserve, reserz'e, vividly, 
vb’acdous, vivacity, reviving, surviving. 

AV : — (as in 7var ). — - tFan, 7Vall, 7<*oiider, one, once, 77?oo, wain, 
7vin(% 7voo(l, 7vil], 7V(!ary, 7vorni7vood, zveatlier, l»e?vai], bo7/;are, 
7vcal, 7Voe, ?voful, 7vayM?ard, worth, ?vorthless, 7vell, ?varni, 
wondrous, zvorld, 7velconie, 7Viirniing, zvo. 

y : — (as in 7/e). — Fear, T/onng, yawn, yolk, yield, you, 7fse, 
?^tility, yon, yonder, your, youth, yawl, million, poniard, re- 
bellion, vermilion, s])anicl, filial, yes, yea, yesterday, yearling, 
yawning, 7/ifilding, 7cseful, 77scfulncss. 



Z : (vocal, aa m 2 feal). iU, if, ha4, iraf , sm, tephyr, madl, 
pme, flief, wayf, rofof,*dam€f, reftue, abufe, amufe, 

ame, piaifo, paj9, refufef, abiuoB, houfcf, hmzdh 

breezef, amaze, amazon, amu5o&, 

2 (vocal, as in azuro). — Dcrifion, razun, lomire, seizure, 
eollifion, oecafion, adhesion, porsuafion, osici, vmon, explo- 
sion, ooniuf ion, infusion, fusion, treasure, pic if mo, measure, 
abrafioD, roseate, leuuiely, treasurekss, nicuuukss 


EXERCISES UPON CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

In pronouncing words containing consonant sounds in comhinn^ 
tioiii if t^i'C learner fail to articulate all the elements distinctly, he should 
be required to utter them separately. Take, for instance, the word lovedst. 
Mere we have the combination f;dst. Each of these sounds should be uU 
iered separately, thus : v, d, s, t ; then utter them in rapid ^succession, 
until the combination can be pronounced with force, distinctness, and 
ease. 


INITIAL SYLLABLES. 

« 

bl : — i?Zame, Z/Zeed, ^Zed, blow, blown, bloom, blmd, blue. 
br ; — Brave, irief, Jrine, brown, broom, brew, broad, bmto. 
dr: — Di'aw, drow, drWo, eZrove, <Z7*awii, fZrovvii, droixm, eZram. 
fl : — FZame, Jlooi, Jlrnio, flow, flow, flown, fly, ,/Zight, /Zee. 
fr ; — JFVame, /7*iiil, /reeze, /rozc, /ruit, frown, /riciid, from. 
gl : — GZadc, ^Zazo, yloo, yloum, yZide, glow, glno, 5 /Zimj)yo. 
gr : — Grain, graow, grow, grown, groin, ^rowl, .^rind, yroiin<l. 
kl:_ GZaiiii, rZinib, cZean, rZan, rZiiig, cZung, cZaw, rhw, cL\m. 
kr : — Cr cam, friine, crew, crow, crown, cringe*, crawl, creep, 
pi : — .ZVaiii, pL\n, jjZcad, ^^Zod, ^^Zough, pZume, jilwy, ply, plM. 
pr : — Y^7*ai.so, 77ray, ^^ride, ^yroud, j^rono, pruixo, ^^rinic, pro\o. 
si ; — SpJawv, sjiliOYO^, sphinx, sphono, sphorio)^, .s 7 ?Aoroid. 
slir : — *S7/?ive, .vZ/nMl, sZ/riiio, sZ/riek, s//niwd, .v/^rmik, sArink. 
sk : — 8/.a.to, .f/:in, sAip, slam, s/iToin, s/ietcli, sJad, s/tiff. 

slvl* : — .Screen, scream, screw, scrawl, screech, sc?*oll, scrub, 
si : — S^Zaiii, slew, slate, sleet, sled, slime, slow, slug, sZim. 





na :>*<r finite, «molM» 'IMk^oth, mtOto, wdt|i, iMatt, inall. 

Bn : — Make, Mara, Moir, Maj>, mil, mg, mrl. 
sp: ^Sp^i ipoke, iipare, l|pi^e, 5j9ike, ^adc, f^^ace. 
spl : — Spl^n, ^t, iipUnt, spiny ^ splnsi^, spl^t 
Spr : — i^ain, ^pring^ sprite, sprig, spread, J^pm&g. 

st : — «S/ain, sliced, s/iQ, s^olo, sdng, stxmgt SSag, sS^ack, s^aff* 
btr : — S/?aiii, s/ream, s/ring, slfrong, s^raw, sSrand, strait, 
thr: — Thrwo, ikrowy thr^yr^ SArcc, throh^ SMll, ^Aruet, ^Arice. 
tr : — r;am, S/ade, ?rail, Zray, Sruc, Sread, i^ranoe, Sraah, <rick. 

FINAL SYLLABLES. 

bd, bdst : — Wjb'd, tbh'dsty robbed, Tobb*dst, prob'd^ prob^dst. 
bl, bid* bldstj blst, blz: — Trou^Zc, trouJW, trouW’dss, 

trou/;Zc.v, double f doubly doiib^dstf dbubles, 
bst : — robb'st, prob^st, so^’sf, thro^V, moi’s^, throi^’sf. 

bz : — imbi/5»cs, lo^»cs, robes, tu^es, tu6s, ru^s, so^s, obbs, 

Jl, did, didst, dlst, dlz : — Hanc?/c% handf^d, haudlMs^, han- 
dl\st, lKiii6//r.s', hureZ/e, ]uir<ZZ^<Z, hmdl'dst, hxirdrst, liurc?/es. 
dll, dnd, dnz .* — (^lad/Z'w, glad<ZV^, gladcZV^s, Bad^’7^, saddfV/s. 

dst : — I)ir/s^ ha^Zs^ coulrZ.v/, woultZs^ shoulris^, bicZsf, hicZs^ 
dill, dths : — Brea^Z^//, ))roa^Z<A.?, widlh, width, mdtk, mdth, 
dz : — Bla^Zt'.v, sluu/^s, doods, Yocds, heerZs, weerZs, seeds, bl eecZs. 
11 , fid, fldst, fist, flz : — [[\'ijlc, trifl'd AriJT dst, tr\Jl\^t, iri^^ 
fll, flld, fllZ : — Of'/i^sof'u, sof'n'd, sof^ns, of'n, sof'n, 

l s, fst:^ Ijiinfjh, h\i(jh'st, svA)ffs, scoff 'st, pujfs, puff'st, 

l t, ftll, ItllS, Its, ftst : — Wiift, fifth, fif'ths, wwfts, woft'st, 
gd, gdst : — Druf/fd, drof/f/'dst, drugfd, druf/fdsl, hepfd, 
gl, gld, gldst, gist, glz : — 31iinyZ<?, inanyZVZ, iwimgVdst, 

mniiyV St, mSiiKjlcs, spanr/Zc, span^Z’^Z, span^Z’eZst, span^Zes. 
giSt: — Bey^’sZ, drw(j(fst, dvxxgg'st, shiwgg'st, ytngg'st, hngg'st. 



y\H, M, liliS:-'M2e, Wd, MM 

\BakPi^i \mMe$, ixasMe, tms^i, trao£2’M titio&2et. 

]£Ti, knd) kvid$t^ knst, kmi^’BUok^ blaoXr- 

Vd^» Uaojfc’^, blao&'^» 1hiQ&Vi2, thicA;V<2^. 
k9] k»tj ksth Ste,i mte, mofo, briot^, liok'st, mth, 
kfc, kts, ktsfc; — Ac?, B^ctSi fec^, facAv, arZ’^/f, acZ, acZ^, fec^. 

lb, Ibz Bu/d, buBs, buB, bn^As, buZ3, buZAjp. 

10, Idst, Idz :— hoZr/^, mouZcZs, foZeZs, fold'sf. 

If, Ifs, 1ft, Ifth : — Qu^i gdfst Mfl, ivfdfthf gu/f, galfs. 

Id, Igd : — BiZ^e, biZ^’eZ, buZgc, holy'd^ bi/^c, biZ^VZ, hvltfd. 

Ik, Iks, Ikst, Ikt : — IVKZAr, miZA:^, miZArVZ, muZcZ, siZA:, siZA:^. 

l m, Imd, Imst, linz ; — ReaZ/;?, whcZw*^, wheZ7/2Wi'Z^ rcaZ;w5. 
In : — FaZZVj, faZZ’w, faZZ’/e, moWn, molVn, swoZZV^, molVn, 

Ip, IpS, Ipst, Ipt, Iptst: — HcZ;?, heZ/;5, lUZ^AZ, lidp'd, 
Yidp'dst^ jcZ/;, ydp.% ydp'st, jdp'd^ ydp'dst, 

l s, 1st: — FaZ.v<?, IjiZZ’^Z, caZZ'A’Z, roZZ’i'Z, fcZZ\vZ, fiZZ’^Z, wiZZ’i’Z. 

l t, Itll, Iths, Its, Itst : — McZZ, beaZzA, hcaZ//i.s ihoZ/a*, iiieZZV. 
Iv, ]V(], Ivdst, Ivst, Ivz : — llcsoZce, rcsoZrVZ, resoZrVZ.vZ, re- 

soZyVZ, resoZrc5, dissoZ??c, dissoZ'(t7VZ, dissoZz?’^Z^Z, dissoZ«;’AZ. 

Iz : — CaZA?, faZZs, waZZ^, Tolls, tolls, idls, soils, wdls, huZZ^. 

md, mdst: — Doowz’(Z, doomW^Z, coude??27iVZ, condc?w7i VZ 5 Z. 
nif, infd, infs : — llnmuph, iTmmph'd, inxxmphs, Xvmmphs. 
nip, inps, mpst, nipt, mpts, niptst : — Daw;;, daw/;?.?, 

da'WpVZ, traw;;, ixvmps, ivamp^st, attew/;jZ, atto?//p/A*, att(^///;?Z\vZ. 
mst: — DoowV, dem’.vZ, soom'st, dreaw’iZ, bea?;?\?Z, gl(‘a7;/\?Z. 
inz : — Doo;//.?, deew?^’, scc77/i‘, drea77/&‘, tlio?/7f.v, ])oi\'?ns, gloa??//;. 
lid, ndst, lldz : — Ila7wZ, bou77fZ’5Z, lia7zrZ&', la7wZ.v, hounds. 
iigd, ngdst, ngst, ngth, ngths, iigz WimyW, 

WTOng'dst, moTig'st, \cngok, le77^ZA,9, wrongs, sQ?ig$, io7igs. 


^ X represents the sound of ks. 





ttj, njd ; — Cha/? 5 rc, ptnj/^ii fk^nns^f 

nk; xilsBf nkst, nkt:«-^i:iiinir, 1i)inj^» 

tis, nst : — Science, liceTt^e, defence, licene*c{, againe^, oonfiitace 

nch, nchd : Laun^7^, lauTic^’d, la? 2 r^, hmch*d^ ponci’d^ 

nt, nts, ntst, nth^ nths : — Ten^, ten^e, wanf’e^ tem^A, ten^As 

nz : — Mea^w, weani, leane, beane, benee, tonee, groaTU, moanr 

pi, pld, pUlst, plst, plz : — Serujp?e, scrup7*tf, sorupW’e^ 
fiCTupl'sti SGvnples, tranajrfe, trampled, tramples, 
pn, pnd, pndst, pnz : — Open, opened, iypevUd^st^ opem, 
ps, pst, pt, pts, ptst, pth, pths:— Droopy, droqp’5?, pre- 
cept, precep^y, ac(iQ 2 )t'st, depth, depths, accept, aceepts, 

rb, rbd, rbdst, rbst, rbz: — Curi, c\irb% enrb^dst, cnrb'st 
curbs, Ycrb, \^erbs, hcrZi, her^y, orb, orbs, distur7>, disturiy. 
rd, rdst, rdz ; — llcwani, rew’ixrd'sf, rewanZy, rcgaj'ds, 

J‘f, rfs : — Siir/’, siu/y, dwa?/, dwarj^y, near/, sca^^y, turf, 
rg, rgz : — Iccl3er^, ic()bo?*//y, iceberg, iceber^y, iceberg, iceber^ry 
I’J? I'jd, rjMst : — Vr^e, wrt/d, urt/dst, purye, piiry’t7, unfd. 

rk, l*k(], rkdsfc, rks, rksfc: — BarA:, hark'd, harkdst, barAy 
harks!, inn r/r, inarAVZ, markdst, inarAry, marA\s’^ 

rl, rid, rldst, rlst, rlz : — Sim?*/, sna^-AW, snarZWy^ marVst 
marls, wliir/, whir/V/, whir7V/y^ wliirA’y^, whir/y. 

rill, rnid, rmdst, mist, rmth, rniz : — War???, war???W 
warm'dst, warm's!, war???//?, war???y, fo?*???y, sto?*???.v, har?7?y. 
m, nid, rndst, rnst, rnz: — Bnr/z, biuviW, bur?iV/y/, burn’y/ 
biir??y, fbr??.v, K!nr??y,*1nr??y, elmr??,y, si)ur??y, lior?zy, cor??y. 
rp, rpd, rprisl;, vpsi, rps : — Usiw/), usu77?V/f, usr.?pVZ.vA 
usu?7?’.s 7, usu? 7 ?y, chirpy, us^urp, iisurpW, usurp’S/, iiwurpy. 
rs, rst, rsts : — lloz’-sr, bury/, biu’.v/y, woryr, wory/, lc 7 *yc. 
l«t, rtll, rtbs, rls, rtst: — IIu?7, hca?7/?, lica?7/?y, liur^y. 
bur/ y/, flir/, flir/y, gir/, gir/A, girths, gir/y. 

rch, rchd : — MazrA, ina?*cAW, niarcA, march'd, arch, arcAVi. 

3 
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rvdst, rvst, ryz : — Doaeri?*, deperu’i, imn^d$i, 
imrv% deserw, obserw, ohorv'st, obsen^ef. 

r8 Peary, ieary, bearj, fam, weary, hcary, forbeary, worey. 

sk, skd, skdat, sk$, skst:_AvA‘,^l<•A•'^^,ayi’^^y^a?i^y,aA^^^^^ 

sl, sld, sldst, slst, slz; — luy/W, rwstVdsf, xmtVst, 
mstks, buy^^r, buy^ZV, buy^Z*^yZ, buy^Z’^Z, buslZ«^. 

Bit, Slid, sndst, snst, StlZ: — Liy^cn, HyWtZ, liyYV&Z, liy- 
Y’w’y^, liyZ’Tiy, Wsten, lisfn'd, list^n'dst^ li.s■^/^’y^, liyZc?2y. 
sp, spd, spdst, sps, spst:---Cla5jp,clay/dJ,olay;>'iZs?,d 
ola^y, h 2 Lspi hasp'd^ \n\sp\lst, ]msp\st, haypy, way^y. 

St, sts, stst : — TayZe, tayZey, tayZ’yZ, wasZe, mstes, Wixst'st, 

tch, tchd, tchdst, ttjlist :~WaZc/^, \vatch% waZcAV/yZ, 
yrvLic?i'st, haZc/^, haZcAVZ, haZcAWyZ, llaZc/^^*Z. 
thd, thdst, tlist: — SmooZ7^’^?, falloo/7^VZyZ, »snioo/A’yZ, smoo//i’(Z. 
thn, thud, tlllldst, tlinst : — Leng/7/>^, lerig/7iVtZ, lo]lg/7^’?^’^ZffZ, 
leng/A’u’y/, lcug/7iV/, lengZA’//W, lcug/7i’7i’cZyZ, lcngZ7i’7i'yZ, 
thnz : — Lollg/7/c?^y, sti‘Oiig^7i<'?iy, tcui/ts, s()Oif7/cy, strengthe?is, 
tl, tld, tld.st, list, tlz : — StarZ/^, .wtar/ZVZ, star/ZWyZ, starZZ’yZ, 
Btar/Zftv, starZZr, f^tarZZVZ, i^faiVZWy/, starZA’y. 

tn, tlld, tlldst, tust, tllZ : — iSwo^Vr?/, .swec*7 V(Z, swecZV^ZyZ, 
6}vTocf7wZ, f;wcci’7?y, swocZr;7., kvvc(‘/ ’//’(/, ^^.{il'n'dst, swiiOf'ewy. 
ts, tst : — AVri/r.v, ^yrU\s/, bJigliAv, ]>}igii/V, iiy7^/y, 

vd, A’dst : — ProfW, ]>rozrW.v/, loc'V/, jo?’Wy/, inot’VZ, 

vl, vld, A'ldst, vlst, viz : — riro/r7, grorV/W, grof’J'^^yZ, 

grorV’.sV, groirZ.v, Inr/r/, 1ra/^/7V/yZ, trareZy. 

VH, vnz : — Uf'j.zr//, I'caivv/y, t-Uvr;/, l(‘arr?/, lea7;c7^y. 

• — Momv, ju'orry, lorry, lira*, girry, <locoi7;ry. 

^d : — l*rai.vr6^ vacfvZ, aioarr/Z, garr./, Y:\)scd, aiPair<'Z. 
zl, zld, zldst, zlsi, zlz : — Dazc/r, dazcZrfZ, <lazzZV/yZ daas* 
zl'stf divAz/cs, dii'.:zJc, tlazrZffZ, divzzPdslf dazrZ’yZ, tlazrZry 
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zm, zmz diMsm, fipanZi q>&sms, chaim, (^ajont. 

zn, znd, zndst, ZU^t, znz: — Blazen, blazVi^, blszV(Zl», 
blar’nV, blazen?. 

VOWEL BOUNDS IN WOHDS IN SENTENCES 

The following sentences a7< af ranged to aid the Icai nei in acquire 
xng a correct enuntialion f^'ords tuhith may be afcutateJq and dis^ 
tintihj ptonuunced, vki ) the attention ts particvhn ly dtacU I to them in 
cta^K ?, ate liable / 1 1 mnp) onoamed uhm flit y o< c ur tn st ilcnces The 
leltei6 to uhfch aiU niton is to be ditecied an pm ih i in Italics 

H: — (as In fate), — Stay, lady, for mercy’s ^ake ! The 
breaking waves dashed high. To praise the hand that pays 
thy pains. ^Well hast thou framed, old man, thy strains! 
The grey-eyed morn breaks on tl^ frowning night. A brave 
mai^struggling in the storms of fate, and greatly falling with 
a falling state. 

a : — (as ill far). — .Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star? 
The sergeant gave the loud alarm. To arms ! to arms ! 
they eoiric! they come! Armor to armor, lancc to lance 
opposed. Arm, arm, yc brave ! a noble cause, the cause of 
I. leaven, your zeal demands. To arms, to arms ! your ensigns 
bright display. Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! 
wcr<} the last words oi* iMarmhai, 

: — (as in fall). — So long ho sotans to pai/so on i 1 13'^ bald, 
aanul head. In oarl}^ nu>rn t^-c hunt small 's horn. His tall 
and manly Im ni was bonaui. Tnisl hiiii little v.’lio praises all, 
liim less who eeiiMn-i:.< all, and him least who is iiidid'ercnt 
aliout all. Yon wr«ng me every way, you TVr</ng me, Hrutus. 
yhn-ora ikw', fair daughlcr of the daa*ii. 

ll: — (as in fat). — I am not mad! I am nftt mad! Then 
laney her magit'al pinions spread wdde. He hade me stand 
and hear my doom. As 011 a jag of a mountain crag. 
Know, then, thyselt ; presume not Cod to scan; the greatest 
study of mankind is man. His ♦land still strained the broken 
brand ; his face was smeared with blood and sand. 
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6 1 — (wi k ine).~Let ijitisier, men ; nay coun<^ is my shield; 
we must be brief when traitors have the fveld. We would not 
seek a battle tus we are; nor as we are»snywe,we will not 
Avax it He<;% O ye nations! he«r it, O, ye dead! ITow 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon tlie hank ! And the (hep 
thunder, peal on peal afer. 'Ti& ^^wr(t to see tlie evening 
star appear. 

S : — (as in met). — Uprouse ye, then, my merry, merry men ! 
AVith j‘eady arm find weapon bared. AVith some good ten 
of his chosen men. Tell me where is fancy .bred, in the 
heart, or in the head ? !^ou have the letters Cadmus gave ; 
think ye he meant them for a slave ? Eternal summer gilds 
tlicm yet, but all, except their sun, is set. 

1: — (as in p/jie) ■ — For iVfe, for life their flight they pl^. I 
will not blame mine own wild ire. His blithest notes the 
piper plied. And the wind sighs as it flies away. See the 
white moon s;hines on high. Come, hznj my primroses, come 
* huy, come hvy ! AVliat, silent still, and ^Icnt all? But 
why should I his childish feats display ? AVIuit the briglit 
sparkling of the finest eye to the soft soothing of a calm 
reply ? Slrike till the last armed foe expires ! 

I : — (as iu ])iii). — Bring hither, then, tlie wedding ring. Ifim 
first, him last, him ’midst and without end. AAHiat is Ihe 
blooming iinclure of the skin to peace of mind and harmony 
within? 1 1 is glimmering lamj) still, still T see. From seem- 
ing evil still edm'ing good, and better thence again, and bet- 
still, in in finite progre,ssion. 

O: — (as in nolo). — In solemn measure, soft and slow, arose a 
■fatl'/’r's notes of woe.’ Echo on echo, groan fc” groan. Boil 
on, thou <loi‘p and dark blue ocean, roll ! Not to kiio70 nu^ 
argues youiselvos unknozoii. The lo/oing lierd wind s!o?/’ly 
o’er llio hai. Cold, loiter cold, no warmtii, no light. Iloim*, 
home, [\\y irlad word li:ilh a toiu* of greeting, thy [Kith is b> 
my home, (i! Desdemona, Desdemona ! 

I In piwsairi's t-xjircssivc nl Kriff ilu* long sound of o dovivoa groat beauty from swelling 

CT prolonging Uic tone. 
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0 : ^ (as in move). ^ The humble bcgm ws^ soon obtained ; but 
when he readied the room of state he wished his boon denied. 
What hoots it thus to bay the moon ? The Moor was doomed 
to dp or die. Who poke of brotherhood ? Who spoke of 
love? Who told me how the poor soul did forsake the 
mighty Warwick*' poor Clarence ! As I do live by 

food, I met a fool, a motley fool. 

5 : — (as in not). — O^er stock and rock their race they take. 
Gone is the long, long winter night. Yon sun that sets upon 
the sea, we follow in his flight. A broken and a contrite 
heart, 0 God, thou wilt not despise. In varying cadence, 
soft or strong, ho swept the sounding chords along. The 
present scone, the future lot., his toils, his wants, were all for- 
got. Cold diffidence and age’s iffost in the full tide of soul 
were Tost. 

ti ; — (as in tedxi). — A<hV?/., ad/cw, my native shore fades o’er 
the waters h\ue. Eye the h\ue vault, and bless the useful 
light. Vews ieiu shall part where many meet ! The Scian 
and the Tciaii nu^so, the hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, have 
found the fame your shores refuse. Place me on S?^niuin’s 
marble steep, where nothing save the waves arid I nuiy hear 
our nw/tiial nuirivmrs sweep. 

U : — (as in iu)»). — High in his pathway lu^ng the S7ni. YVl- 
eorae siloiK^c, welcome peace. Tor love is heav(‘n, and heaven 
is love. To join some comrades of the day. Con)(‘, Antony, 
and yomvji Octavius, come ! O, ransomed ones, I come ! It 
Avas a S7^imiier’s eveiihig, old Kaspar’s Avork Avas done ; aiid lie 
bcK)i*e Lis c^>ttage, door was silting in the sun. 

0;; — (as in fed]). — He Availed f/zll two minntesif no one canu*. 
Ho Availed full two minutes more ; and then says Tohy, I ’ll 
p7dl it for the gerillcmaii again. Sir, you ’ve pulled niv b:-ll 
as if you ’d pull it off the wire. I p?dlod it, sir, at your 
desire. P/zil many a flower is bom to blush unseen, b wll 
many a gem of' j/urest ray serene. 
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ol : (as ia voico). S-ejoico, the crowd btlll erioct, rejo/co. O, 

saUor*]M)Jir, sailor^bo^, .peace to thy soul ! With pnna;s of joy 
your voices raise. The native vo/co of undissomhled joy. 
The harp, his. sole remaining joij, \v<i^ earriod by an orphan 
boy. *T was childhood’s voice ! my ))oy ! my boy ! my dar- 
ling boy ! She bade the oloments r(‘jo/(*o. 

()ii: — (as in sownd). — And often, when 1 go to plowgh, the 
ploz^ghshare turns them ont. Not from one lone c]o7^d, but 
every mwmtain iioto hath fownd a kmgue. Even no/r my 
children cownt the hoT^rs till meeting ! (), liow; oanst thoM re- 

not^nce the boz^ndlcss store ? I)o7on, doion, cried Mar, your 
lances dozon ! Guns lo7/dIy roar, steel clanks on steel, and 
ihoT^ands fall to die. 


UNACCENTED VOWEL SOUNDS IN WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

a : — (as in fot, with unaccented force). — I pray thoo let thy 
servant abide instead of the lad. The Lord is high above all 
nations, and hi^ glory above tbc heavens. With much ado, 
he partly kept awake, ylwait alike the inovilabh) grave. lie 
was most musical, most melancholy. They deny it to be 
tragical, because its catastrophe is a wedding, which hath 
ever been accounted comical. This thin, this s(i»‘t contexture 
of the air, shows the wise author’s providential care. ^J'his 
is the day a}>j)ointed for the combat, and reiidy are tlio appel- 
lant and dofendant. Our hearts bid the tyrants di^liance. 

C: — (as in ma, without accenied force). — And uiy deep debt 
for life pirscrved, a better meed liave wtjll dcsej'ved. 'J’he 
mingling notes came softiaied Jrom K'low. The swain lYS'pon- 
sive as the inillcn3ai<l sung. I have seen a faSr, sad girl, mild, 
siifiering and serene. I d<»nicd you not. 0, saiior-boy ! woe 
to tliy dream of delight ! The fruit v/as delicious, and the 
prospect was dcUghllul. 

.* 

C : — (as in mrrey, without accented forc{‘). — AVhere monlderlng 
j)ik\s and h)rests intrrvciie. The watch-dog’s voice that bayed 
the wbispering wind. Down the rough slope the ponderous 
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wagon rings. All that the motintaln’s sheltering bosom riiields. 
liOiic wandering, but not lost. I venerate tlie pilgiim’s cause. 
Tlicy were ’every moment e:qpectwl to appear. 

e ; — (as in met, without accented force). — 1 hear thy virtues 
praised, thy patience, saintlike meebiess, and gentleness. The 
Niobe of nations ! there she stands, childless and crownless in 
her voiceless woe ! A murmur of happiness steals through 
his breast. Ama25ement confronts him with images dire. 
J>ird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless emblem of 
happiness ! Ah ! how unjust to nature and himself is thought- 
less, thafikless, inconsistent mai^ ! The nicanest floweret of 
the vale, the simplest note that swells the gale, 

i : — (as in without accented force). — The war is inevitable, 
and let it come. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble sup- 
l>U*cation ? It is to the vig^lant, the active, and tlio brave. 
We arc unable to cope writh so fovmfdable an adversary. 
Our sup}d?*cntions have been disregarded. Wc have implored 
its interposition to arrest tlio tyrannecal hands of the ministry 
and parliament. “• 

O : — (as in note, without accented force). — Wc tliought, as wo 
liollo/z/ed Ids ivdxvow bed, and smoothed down his lonely pillzw/;, 
that ilio foe and the sti-angcr would tread o’er his head, and 
w'o far away on the billwo. Bright and alone on the shadoM?y 
main, like a lioart-cherishcd home on a desolate plain. O’er 
tluj dark trees a yellozocr verdure shed. The hollo/z; inunuur 
of Ihe ocean tide. That faitldiil memory brings io sorrozo’s aid. 

0 : — (as in not, without accented ibrcc). — He gave a conditional 
])romis(*. The confiminica lions of the comj>ctitors wore com- 
})ared. Vou eonciuTod in coiidoiuning the confederates. The 
building, wbieh was eoiislructed of Avood, aiid*contuined a vast 
(ILumtity of coin])ijslilde material, w^ns eonsunied. lie coin- 
mitled th(i pit!ce to memory. Ilis composition w^as far from 
being convet. 

U: — (as ill t/mc, without accenttid force). — Sw’oet, Iiarmless 
lives! on whose holy leis7/ro waits innocence and pleasure. 
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The men whom natwre’^ works can charm, with God himself 
hold converse. The pomp of grove«, the gjiiint7n‘o ol‘ liohlH. 
Cosmetic art nq tinctwio can aiTord the faded to 

restore. And life’s last raptine tiiuinphs o’er her 'wocfi. 

— (as in fwll, without aceeiiie<l fou-o). — Such fearf//l strife 
succeeding ages ne’er again shall lvU(»^\, until the awfi/1 tenn 
wlion thou shult cease to flow. hen lii4 my youth f?/!, sinfwl 
age grew master of my ways. The ])layM thildreii j.isl let 
loo&e fioni school. Much he the tale admiicd, but moie the 
tmiefttl ait. Wo are fearfully and wonderl/dly made. 


CONSONANT SOUXI^S IN WORDS .7 N SENTENCKS. 

b : — (as in Inha). — "Who can /ychold sucli /scanty and k?. silent ? 
Sweet harmonist ! and /beautiful as sweet, and young as beau- 
tiful ! ./hick, beardless boy ! batde, minion ! Jh the bold 
man unbound ! and, by Koine's seoph'C yet unbowed! by Koine, 
earth’s monarch crowned ! Who davt‘s the bold, the uncijual 
strife, though doomed to death, shall save his life ! 

ch ; — (as ill cbesf ). — And with all thy chivalry. CV/arge, 

C/iester, rbarge ! on, .Stanly, on ! T3is teeth tiny ^7/atter, 
rbattor still. And nmeb. ho prayed tor sur/i a sias. Tln^ 
ebief in sihnn-e strode tin? floor. The child is lather of tln^ 
man. Not a soldier disc/mrgod his farewell shot. There is 
Ji cb arm that morning has! A change eamc o’er the spirit 
of my dream. 

(1 : — (as in </at(j). — O, Desc/cinona ! Dtsr/emona ! (h^d ! dend ! 
For scJiree I lus'd! these wount^s, yet thee to leave is ^Zeath, is 
f/i'ath inc/oe^Z, Take hoefZ, take hee</, they will go with s.peer/. 
Shook thousaiiiZ or/ors from his <Zewy wings. 0, IMaiy ! den , 
c^ipartecZ shar/(‘. Give us this ^Zay our eZaily brea«Z. In chileZ^ 
hoorZ, lnanhoo^Z, age and <Zcath. 

f : — (as ill /ate). — A /ool,ai/ool ! I met a /ool in the ybrest, 
u motley /ijoi, /d.*w,/ew shall part where many meet. My 
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tyrant /oes have /orgod the tafe. My /ate nnknoTO my 
/riends bewail. Ay, yc /londb ! I /col the truth. 

Till once, *t is said, when ail were /ired, /illcd with /ury, 
rap% inspired. They /ought not /or /amc, but /or/reedom. 

g: — (as in ^ate). — My native land, ^ood-night, yood-night! 
If such there breathe, <jq mark him well. Be still ! and yaze 
thou on, false king ; ^ive ajiswcr, where are they ? All that 
/ittors is not ^old. . A yrcen yoosc,a goddess; pure, pure 
idolatry. Gone, ^onc, ^^onc, as old Capulet says. Are they 
yonc, all ^one from the sunny hill ? 

ll : — (as in Aatc). — How poor, 7/ow rich, /»ow abject, Aow august, 
Aow complicate, Aow wonderful, is in? a ! How ])assii)g won- 
der Ho who made 7^im such ! A /4orf o ! a Aorse I jny kingdom 
for a/mrso ! How like a fawning publican Ac looLs I I Ante 
Aim, fur Ac is a (Christian. Hates any man the thijig Ao 
would not kill ? Up a Aigh Aill Ae Aeavos a Angc roimd 
stone. 

j : — (as In jiosl). — (), gaoler, haste that fate to tell ! (), for a 

\od(jo ill some vast wilderness 1 An hour of yoy, an a//o of 
W'oe. Gems of licaiity graced the scene. Last came yoy’s 
ecstatic trial. Jimo, July and August, arc called the sum- 
mer months. Most learned yW^c, 1 call foryustice. 

k : — (as in 7roy). — Come bacA, come ])ar7i, my childhood. The 
ctilm shade sliall bring a Aindrod calm. Corno, come, it may 
not be. ContiMit, conleiit, 1 say 1 will. The Aing is Aind, 
and well we know the 7ring knows at Avhai time to promise, 
when to ])ay. For mine own }>arl, I could be well content. 
1 low comes it then ?* 

1 : — (as in loll). — How sweet/y the Ziijuid 7ay in hoZy ha7- 
/e/njahs rose, to hai/ the /ove/y ln)/i«lay, and /ive imto its 
e/ose. 'riie /amlscaju' ontf-tretehing in /oveZiness Zay on the 
Zaj) of the year. A/Z would not ilo, when aZZ was tried ; 
Zove's Zast Jbnd Zll^^ was vain; so, ijuiot/y by its dead side, 
she Zaid her down again. AZZ *bZoodZess Zay the untrodden 
snow. Boost thou thy Zover Zowly Zaid 7 
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fXk: — ' (as m mn). — The inountains look ou ilfuralhon, and 
JMTarathon looks on tlic sea ; and wusing Ihere an lionr alone, 1 
dreawcd that Greeoo wight still ))c fiee. A driiw, a drum! 
JIfacbelh doth cowo ! When heavenly 7?;aid, Was 

young. Mid woaning 7n6n and d} ing mox^ the drimwor kept 
his way. While a low and wclaneholy woan wourns for the 
glory that hath flown. I aw not wad ! I am not wad ! 

n : — (as ill 7/oow). — Oti Li^idcw whew the snw was low. No 
image meets my wa?idering eye, but the new-risew su/i and the 
sunny sky. My braiw, my braiw ! i know 1 am ?^ot mad, 
but boo?i shall be. iVbw, evew wow, my joys ru?^ high, as on 
the inouwtaiw turl I lie. Now came still evening on, Hut 
Lindcvi saw awothe. sight. 

ng : — (as in song), — i l8w does the water come down at Lo- 
dore ? Here it comes sparkli?!^, and there it lic«f darkliwy, 
Eisi7i^ and leaid??^^, sinki;/^ and croej i??^, swell i7?y and flin^- 
ing, showeriwy and springing^ eddying and wdii^kiTry, twinini^ 
and twisti//^ around and around. Collecti??^, disjesti?!^^, with 
eiKlless rebound; smiti/xy and fight i7/y, a sight to d(‘light in ; 
coulbundi;iy, astoundiw^; diziying and deateiii;iy the ear with 
its sound. 

p: — (a^ in ^?ay). — With disap^intment, jptMiury, and ;;ain. 
Peace, 7 ?eacc ! }ou durst not so have tenij^tcd him! Hast 
thou forgot a Tiarent’s face, aj!?arent’s tongue? m \ ,\pv to 
ca^j' Avith a l>ridg(*-like sha^^c. (), now ^ou woe;;, *ind 1 ^;or- 
(•ei\f* }(>a toil the dint of ^dty ! Ere the snow-dio/; 

IK* the eiociis Ixdd, ere the early primro'-e f)/;e'> its void. 

t: — (as ill roiir), — And dark as wdi^er was the flow of 

roUijig rapbllj. J)ire Scjdla there a scene ho7*r(»r inriii , 
and litre (’har)I)<lis Jills the deep with storms. When the 
tide rudie:* Iruui her riimliling ea'ses, the rough rock 7 'oars, 
tumuli lums lioil the wave". 15ut when loud surges la di the 
sounding shore, the hoar.^e, rough \t‘rse should like the ttr- 
rciit roar. Pise, fathers, rise ! *t is Pome demands your 
help. 


^ PronouDced JE$er, 
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B : — (as in iay). — Then ring, ye bir^s, ring, ring % joyous Jong ! 
And thou, 0, ^^un ! jSouI of surrounding worlds, in whom best 
seen sliinos out thy Maker ! may I Amg of theo ? Those hues 
that make the inn's decline so loil, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 
Somewhere on a sunny bank bhttercups are bright. iSome- 
whoro ’mong tbe frozen grass peeps the daisy white. 

Bh ; (as in lAame). — She dreads an instant’s pau«»e, and lives 
but while lAe moves. How raodcfet in cxccp^wn, and, withal, 
how ieiTiblc in constant rcsolu/ion ! ILusk ' liuA/i ! thou vain 
dreamer ! SAout round me ; let me hear thy s//outs, thou 
sAepherd boy ! The string let fly twanged sAoit and sAirp, 
like the sArill swallow’s cry. All worldly sAapes s/^all melt 
in gloom. 

t : — (us in rin). — > ’T is by thy secret, strong, nftraefive force, 
thy sys/cm roils entire. Dc%A^tul ^iisk rear tlic lender 
tliou^A^ ; to touch the young idea how ^o shoo^. Bu^ifercups 
and daisies, O, the pretty flowers ! coming ere the spriiig-rime, 
1^0 ^ell of* sunny hours. Time and ride wai^ for no man. 

th: — (as in /Ain). — For many Mousand men, said he, were 
slain ill the great victory. Then shook the hills wdth /Aunder 
riven ! Their ranks were /Ainned, and ^Aousands fell. It 
^Aunders ! Sons of God, in reverence bow^ ! And death-shot, 
falling /Aick and fast, /Aiimed their ranks of /Aousands. 

th: — (as in /Aat). — TAcse arc thy glorious works. Parent of 
good, Almiglily ! Mine this wondrous frame, thus* wondrous 
fair; /Ayself how >voudims Men ! Is /Ais the region, this the 
soil, the el line, /Aut we must change for heaven ? this mourn- 
ful gloom Ibr /hut eolestial light ? These, as they change, 
Almighty FnVAm-! those arc but the varied God, 

V : — (as in rain). — 0, that’s a bratJC man! he writes brarc 
t?crscs, speaks bra??c words, swears braro oaths, and breaks 
•them as bra rely. Folumed and tJast, and rolling far, the cloud 
enveloped ‘Scotland’s war. Yet ara])ordull bedims the wares 
so beautiful. And the roiecs of lored ones reply to his call. 
’T is sure some dream, some vision ?iain ! 
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WT : — (a« in wiar). — IFild tyinds and nmd drive tlbe ves- 
0el a wreck* While tt?atcrb, ttJoods and z^?^pds, in conoerf join'. 
TFith Z 4 ?ing 8 that o*er the travcs expand she z^^anders to a 
viewless land. Bat ti7atchte?oru and vmxj his cares flew 
at&ay. Weave the warp and iccave the tlie trinding- 
sheot of Edward’s race. 

y : - — (as in ye). — AVhat mean tliose yells and cries ? But yon» 
der comes the powerful king of day ! Welcome, yellow but- 
tercui>s; welcome, daisies white! ye arc in my spirit visioned a 
delight ! Saw ye e’er a thing so fair ? And 0, ye youth, 
with yearjiing hearts ! And ye shall find your rest. 

Z : — (as in sreal). — No monumental marble emblairons the decd^ 
and lame of Marco Bot^ara?; a few round stones piled over 
hi6’ head are all that marks hi^ grave. Fair laughs the morn, 
and soft the 2 'cph}T blowj. Whence this plea^in^ hope, this 
fbnd desire ? Pay5, months and year^, glide swiftly by. 

Z : — (as in ariire). — Wliat was thy delighted moamro ? Still 
it whispered promised pleasure. Time writes no wrinkle on 
thine a^urc brow ! The * measure rendered them odious. 
There is a pleawire in the pathless woods. The disoloAure 
was made with great compoamre. Listen to the concluarion of 
the stoiy^. 

COMBINED CONSONANT SOUNDS IN WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

b : — J5/ooms but to fade, and i5>/ossoms but to die. I’oace. IvowhVd 
soul, suppress thy groan ! The tide djb'd and flowed. Thou 
proZ^’afif my wound instead of healing it. He was dressed in 
the xohes of office. 

d : — Thou iWdsl han^Zc the subject well. Thj3se are her sails 
that glad^ZViVZ late the skies. He vrakes at the vessel’s sud- 
dc?i roll. *Tlic hrcudt/i thereof was ten cubits. Tlicrc were 
ten brea^Z/Av of cloth in it. Ills dec^Z^, his noble deor/^, 
shall all proclaim ! 

— Yet still liord Marmion’s falcon flew with wavering ^ight. 
These are thy gi/Zar, O sickness! these to me thou hast 
vouchsa/W and taught me how to prize. Bcrc/Z of /roedom, 
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fiiendis, and Wltli. They of^n^veef^d the tepsails. The 
6fth of hia estate wan tiAJl'd away. 

g : ~ Within me ^ief hath kept a ^evous fast. Her sails are 
dt^Vd in the brino. His heart at once ’t will ^ieve and 
fflfA. He hogt/'d paidoxi for his offences. The ship dra^s 
her anchor ! 

j ; — - He was hedged in on every side. Well have ye judged^ and 
ended Icmg debate. As Lightfoot ran^’^ the forest round, by 
chance his foe's retreat he found. 

k : — And oft the craggy efiff he loved to c^imb. UnbroA:c« as 
the floating air. It was the ar^ of all the acts the most ob- 
jectionable. The government of England is a mix'd govern- 
ment. Loud sounds the axe, redo^^bling stroAres on stroAer. 

1 : — But^ fear not, doubt not, which thou wi/?, we try this quar- 
rel hiZ^ to hiZZ. Ho ^aw an oZA upon tlie banks of the EZ^e. 
He hoZ<Zs the waters in his hand. I'ho woZ/* was sleeping in 
the sliadc of a lofty dm. The tree had faZZ'?i across his path ; 
but there was no heZ^? for it. He declared in the haZZs of 
the Assembly that his charge was false. Then if thou faZZ's^, 

0 Cromwell, thou faZZ’^^ a blessed martyr ! He had both 
heaZ^A and vfGalCh, 

in : — The monumental to»zA^ look cold ! He made an ai\j&nipt, 
but did not succeed. He was doomed to suffer for his oximes. 
He triu?;i 7 ?A’iZ over all his enemies. lie did not succeed in 
his aiXofnpfs, 

n ; — As the bark's mast in the gale, when xont are rig- 

ging, shrouds, and sails. And ironced in giddy horror Ger- 
trude swoo/zc<Z. Fronf mou/^^Z to mou?/<Z the word went rouTz^Z, 
death for ouf native \i\7id, Lczi/Z, lond your wings ; I niouw/, 

1 fly ! He cannot quezzcA the flame. The ctftlle xmig'd on 
the liills. 

ng : — They listened to the mugs of the pcasantiy. His morn- 
ings were devoted to study, and his cveniw^s to conversation 
with his friends. Ilis writi?/^s mstdc an impression upon the 
public mind. 
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My^irotty, 

jpretJty, pretty lad ! Ten thousand praises ate ld» duo. Pro- 
somptucms naan ! his liopes axo nipp’^ in the bud ! The third 
day ccanofi a frost, and nip^ his roots. In the i^tki of the 
Sea, where ike coral grows, he biceps liis la&t sleep. I{e 
open'd the book, and it dropp*i from his hands. 

jf : ~Ifeam from the birf?5 what food the thickets yield. Learn 
of the mole to plough, the wonn to weave. 0, there is a 
dbiarni ^at morning has that gives tlie Itrow of uge a smack 
of youth! Her giant for??i o’er terathfiil sur^r, ///rough 
blackening storm would go. * Cold, bitter cold ; no warmt/i, 
no Life, all thy comfor/5 ont*e I had ! The eagle 

hear/; of all the Nor/^ have left tin ir sto? ??/y stmnd ; the 
warriors of the world are for/A to choose another land ! The 
MUord'd moon shone with uncommon splendor. 

S : — S/eep, Sultan ; ’t is thy final ;Zcep ! Ah ! see the unsightly 
;fime and .^/ugglsh pool. <S7ay, gaoler, ;/ay, and hoar my 
woe I Nor lot the swoete;/ blossom bo exposed that nature 
boas/;. Ue ;/nile8 in 5coru, and turns the key. He asAs not 
for fame. He liA/’n; to the sound of familiar voices. All 
his ta;A:s wore pleasant, 

t : — lie qui/; the gra/o. I kneZ/ in vain. Now set the /eeth, 
and stretch the nos/rils wide. lie stdvtles at the sound. The 
horse was sUwtVd at the firing of the guns. 

th : — And thriee ho routed all his foes, and thriee he slew tlio 
slain ! Hast tliou given the horse siYeiu/th? hast thou clo/A’a 
his neck with thunder ? He wri/Acstin anguish. 

V : — And cultures and wolrc; are the graves of \he slain. He 
pro?;V/ hiutfeelf (;(|ual to the task. He grov'U'd in the dust. 
Ileac’w sends misfortunes ; why should I rej)inc? The hear’TW 
declare the glory of the Lord. Study iniprot'c; the mind. 

Z : — My eyes ai 'i divizled with the rustling flame. The soldiers 
were prawe// for their brftvery. You rcasVi w^cll against him. 

. He would not give his rea;'?/;. 
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Pronuticiation b the oorreot appropriation of the partioolar 
sounds, iirtiottlations and aeoents, which polite uaage and analogy^' 
have assigned to words. lu a department so c^ri^eiislve, it is im**'’ 
possible to give any ceneral summary. Learners, therefore, 
should frequently consult a dictionary ^ of the English language, 
and all words which they have been accustomed to mispro* 
noaiH'o should be frequcutlj and correctly uttered aloud to 
remedy the defect. 


FORCE . 

Force i.s a term applied to sounds with respect to their 
degrees of loudness or softness. No diioctions can be given for 
the employ nicni of thc‘*e various degrees ; .as their use is de- 
pendent upon tlic iiKMiiing of the yords to be read or spoken, 
tliQ relative jiositions ot the speaker and the auditor, and prin- 
ci]»ally ^pon the taste ami judgment of the reader. 

Every sentence should be commenced and concluded on the 
natural tone of voice, strengthened to any audibility that cir- 
cuinstaijc‘f‘s may require. A poison can never s])eak naturally 
on an unnatural key or pitch. In reading, theiofore, even in 
the largest edifice, he should never depart from that tone of 
voice which is usual to him, but simply add to it any necessary 
dcgi 00 of force to make it audible. 


EXERCISES ON FORCE. 

SUBDUED FORCE. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliancc bent, 

Should Jrciublc at his power, 
dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The tro[)hics of a comiueror ; ^ 

In dreams, liis songs of triumph heard ; 

Then wore his monarch’s signet-ring ; 

TIkmi pressed that monarch’s throne, a king; — 

' The compiler wnuM rcf'T to Worcester’s DirtToiifirics ns tho fullest and moat accurate 
prnnouMCiiif? rtictionarii.*s In all words of disputed autliority In prondliciatiou. 

Dr. Worcester not only indicates his own preference, hut presents at one view the author- 
ities of the most eminent orthoepists that have preceded him. 
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As wild his thovght% amd gay his wing» 

As Eden’s garden bird. 

IBMOTIONAIi s>(>a^. 

An hotir pas«(cd on — The Turk awoko — 

That bright dream was his last ; 

He woke to hear his sentries shriek, 

“To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! ” 
He Woke to die ’mid flame and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 

And d(\ith-bhots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer jhis baud : 

“ Strike, till the last armed foe expires ; 

Strike, for your altars and your fires ; 

Strike, for the green graves of your sires, — 

God, aud your native land ! ” 

Tlic combat dccpciir. ! — on, yc bravo, 

AYlio rush to glory or the gra ve ! 

Wave, JMunieh, all thy btiiinerH wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Now for the fight ! now for the cannon peal ! 

Forward ! through blood, aud t-oil, and cloud, and fir^ 
Glorious the sJioul, the shock, the crash of steel, 

The volley’s roll, the rocket’s blasting spire 1 
I’lioy shake, like broken waves their squares retire. 

On them, hussars ! now give them rein aud heel! 

Think of the orphaned child, the ‘imudered sire ! 
i^arth cries for blood — in thunder on thorn wheel ! 

This hourUo Europe’s fate sliall set the triumph-seal ! 


TlMK. 

Time treats of sounds witli respect to their varied degrees of 
rapidity or slowiiess. Solemn discourse recpiires a very slow 
movegient. Simple narrative should be moderately expressed ; 
and animated description, as well as all language expressive 
of sudden passion, should have a rapid rate of utterance, vary- 
ing with the intensity of the emotion. 
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6liOW. 

Not a drum wa$ heard,' nor a funeral note, 

Ab liib 001 sc to the rampait we hmricd ; 

Not d soldier difioharged his farewell shot 
O’er tlic grave where our hero we buried* 

Wc buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sod with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning 

MODiR^rr 

As I was oii(:C bailing, in a fine, stout ship, across the banks 
of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs that prevail -in those 
parts, rfjndcred it impossible for us to sec far ahead, even in the 
daytime; but at night the- weather was so thick that wc could 
not distinguish any olycct at twice the length of the ship. 
1 kept lights at the mast-head, and a constant watch forward to 
look out for fishiTig-sriia(iks, which arc accustomed to lie at 
anelior on the banks. The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, 
and we wore going at a great rate through the water. Suddenly 
the watch gave the alarm of “ A sail ahead ! ” It was scarcely 
littered before wc were uiion lior. She was a small schooner, at 
anchor, with a broadside towards us. The crew were all asleep, 
and had neglected to hoist a light. We struck her just amid- 
ships. The force, the size and weiglit of our vessel, bore her 
down below the waves ; we passed over her, and were hurried 
on our course. 

As the crashing wfeck was sinking beneath us, I had a 
glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, rushing from her 
cabin ; they had just started from their beds be swallowed 
shrieking by the waves. 1 heard tlieir drowning cry mingling 
with the wind. The blast that bore it to our ears swept us out 
of all further hearing. 1 shall never forget that cry ! It was 
some time before we could j)ut thc^hip about, — slic was i^dcr 
such lieadwa}". Wo returned, as nearly as we could guess, to/ 
the place wliore the smack had anchored. We cruised about for 
4 ^ 
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aereral hours in the dense ftg, We fired signal guns, and lis- 
tened^if we might hear the htalloo of any survivors ; but all was 
eilant. We never saw or heard anything of (horn more. 

lUHU. * 

A breath of submliosion we breathe 

The sword that wc Ve drawn we will sheathe not ; 

Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are laid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 

Earth may hide, waves iugulph, fire oonsunic us, 

But they shall not to slavery doom us ; 

If they rule, it shall be o’er our ashes ami graves : — 

But we *ve smote them already with fire on the waves, 

And new triumphs on land are before us. 

To the charge ! Heaven’s banner is o’er us. 


KTTETORICAL PAUSES. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition into 
sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or stops, for the pur- 
pose of marking to the eye the pauses vhich sense and gram- 
matical coiislnictlon require; but these ])aiiscs alone are not 
sufficient to secure an inlelligihle and inqiressivc delivery. Pauses 
must frequently be made in reading where no •grammatical points 
arc used. These are called rhetorical pfii^ses. 

The duration of j)auses cannot be fixed })y any rule, but must 
depend upon the taste and judgment of tlie reader. 


RULES FOTl RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

1. Pause after the nominative to a verb when it consists of 
more w’^ords than one, or evtm after a rit)ininatlvc consisting of a 
single wwd, when it is important or emplifitic ; as, “The 
ffishion of thii worI<l| passcih away.” “ And Nathan said unto 
Pavid, ‘ ThouJ art the man.’ ” 

2. liefore and after all intermediate, exjdanatory or paren- 

thetical clauses; as, “ .Frialsj iu this state of heiiigl are the lot* 
of man.” • 

3. Before a relative prtjpoun ; as, » The man) who feels him- 
sm Ignorant shoul.l at least be nioJcst.” “ Hypocrisy is the 

-tribute) which vice pays to virtue.” “It is the mind) that 
makes the body rich." 
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4. Before that, when it is «Sed a# a coqjimeiion ; as, It is iti 

society onl>| that we can rclislh those pure, doUcious joys whiiAi 
embellish ami gliuklen the life of man.*’ ^ 

4>. After wordb in apposition; ap, <*Hopc| the balm of lifb 
soothes us uii(l«r every misfbrtnue>” If tho two words are 
single, 110 pause should be ’made; as, “Paul the apostle.” 

(). Afterwords in opposition, or contrasted; as, “ Prosperity! 
gains friends, udversity| tries them.” “ Some| place their bliss 
ill action, soni(‘| in ease.” 

7. AVhenever an ellipsis takes place; as, “Life is precarious,* 
and death] certain.” 

5. Between all adjectives, eotcept the la.^fi applied to one 

siibbtanthe ; and all adverbs, earc^ which qualify one 

verb; as “ Let but one brave] greatj active! disinterested man 
aiibo, and he will be received, followed and venerated.” 
“Wi'^elyj rationally] and prudently tO love, is, in the opinion 
of lovc'rs, not to love at all.” * 

0. IWwceti all the nouns and pronouns which constitute the 
iioniinative to a veil) ; as, “Jlichesj pleaburu] and health] become 
<'vils to those who do not know how to iibC them.” “He| ami 
the\ I were prebCiit.” 

10. After, and generally before, enqdiatic words or phrases. 


lA^FLECTlONS OF THE VOICE. 

The pauses which occur in reading are accompanied by certain 
wjicetions (/r slides of the voice, which arc as necessary to tho 
sense of the sentence as the jiauscs themselves. 

The iiiilectioiis of the voice consist in the which it takes 
in ])n)nouncing a letter, a syllable, or a word. 

There are two simple inflections — the upw^ard, or rising, and 
the downward, or falling. The rising inilection is usually 
marked by the acute acecut ('); the falling by the grave ac- 

A\ hen both the rising and falling inflections of the voice occur 
in pronouncing a syllable, tliey are called a circumflex or wave. 
'J’ho rising eircumllcx, commencing with the falling infleetioii, 
and ending with the rising, is marked thus (V) ; the falling cir- 
^mmllex, eommencing with the rising ami ending with the falling, 
IS marked thus (A). 

WJieri no inilection is used, a memtone, or perfect level of the 
voice, is produced. It is marked thus ( — ). 
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EITIiBS F#E Il^rL*OriO^S. 

1. &ii>U cases whdto the sense is incomplete or suspended, 
Uie rising inflection should be Used | as, 1 oui enemies mtrjr be 
fbrmidable by their numbers and by then povsci , but he who is 
With you lb mightier than they.” 

2. In simple aflirmative bcniences, oi incmbci s of sentences 
where the sense is complete or independent, the tailing inflection 
should be used, as, ** It i& of the labt impoitmoe to soason the 
passions of a child with dov5tion,^ which seldom dies in a mind 
that has received au' early tincture of it ” 

8 Negative sentences and members of sentences adopt the 
rising inflection , ^ as, ** The region beyond the giavc is not a 
sdlitaiy land ” 

4* Interrogative sentences, and clauses commencing with 
veibs, require the rising inflection, ’ as, “ Aie you coming ^ Is 
the wind blowing? Is the ram falling ^ Have you iccovcicd 
youi health*?” • 

0 . Iiitciiogitive sentences, and clauses commencing with pio- 
iiouns 01 idveibs, rcdiiiie the falling inflection,* as, “Why 
*'t 111 1 ye hoic illc*? What is it that gent emen wish ? Whit 
Mould they have ? ’ 

0 When a question consistb of tMO coiiti istcd puts, con- 
nected by the conjunction or, used in a disjunctive sense, the first 
has tiic rising, and the second the fulling inflection ; as, “ Will 
you go or stiiy ? The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or 
of nu n ? ” 

7. Wlienever a sentence, requires the tones of mockery, sar- 
casm, or irony, the circumflex should be used ; as, “ So, then, 

J Where the fulling; inflection is used at the end of a. clause of a sentence whieli ir.ahes 
perh et sense in itself, tlie voice sh'mld not full so low us at the end of a sentence. It should 
he tnsiuiried a Utile above the ordinary pitch, to intimate something more is coming ; hut 
!»t tlie end of a sentence thi! voice should fall to its ordinary i)itch, to denote that the sense 
is fully eoiMideted 

‘ W hen a negative se-ntence assumes a positive form it should cud with the falling in- 
fleolioii ; !m, “Thou shall not stthd.” * 

- All (inestioiw \vlijj:h inny he answered hy yes or no come under this rule. In all sueh 
ea^fs an iuiswer is demanded or expeeU-d, and the sense is consequently, for the time, 
i.il'Ti-uiited or su'.ijend-d ; and where the sense is iueomplele or suspended, the rising in- 
lleetiiin should In- used. 

(iiu sliiMis whii li j.Miiiiot he answered hy yes or no ciune iinder this nde. In siigrlj 
cases, the proimun or %dv( rh is the unphutic word, whicli accounts lor the change of the 
inflection. ^ 

When questions are follmvetl hy unswer.s, the question should be uttered in a high 
tone ot Voice, and, after a suitable jiuusc, the answer should be read in a low and lirm 
tone. 
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jOu ar^ tibe atithor of thid <fOT)spiracy ^gninat me 7 It ii to yda 
that I am indSbtod for aH the mischief that has befallen me/’ 

8. In solemn and sublime passages the monotone ijiould be 
used to give iorce and dignity to the expression ; as, 

** High on' a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone tlie wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 

Oi when tiie gorgeous East, with richest hand 
bho^ers on her kings barbaric poail and gold, 

Satan exalted sat ” 

9. A parenthesis^ mu«it always be pronounoed differently 
fioui its relative sentence, and generally in a quicker and lower 
tone. It goneially ends with the same inflection as that which 
next pre(o<los it ; a*', “If envious people were to ask themselves 
wlictlior they would exchange their situation with the persons 
en\iel (I mean their niimls, pissions, notions, as well aa thqir 
poisons, foi tunes and digruticb), I > believe the self-love to 
liuinan nature would generally make them prefer their own con* 
dition.” 


ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 

As a knowledge of accent and emphasis is essential to good 
HEADING, the pupil should bo made acquainted with the nature 
of each, and the distinction between them ; for they are fre- 
quently confounded. Accent refers to syllables^ anli means that 
peculiar stress of force which, in pronouncing a word of two or 
more syllables, we lay upon one or more of them to dis- 
tinguish tlicni from the rest. Emphasis refers to toordsy and 
means that peculiar stress or force which, in uttering a sen- 
tence, Ave lay upon one or more of the words to distinguish 
llieiu from the others. Every Avord of two or more syllables 
has, ill pronunciation, an accent upon one of the syllables; and 
some of the longer or more difficult words have, in addition to 
tlui priiKMpal accent, a sEfONDAuv, or weaker one. And in every 
sentence, and clause of a sentence, there arc one or more words 
Avliich require to ho pronounced Avith a greater degree of force 
than the other Avords. Without knowing the accented syllables 
in words, Ave cannot give them their proper pronunciation ; nor 
can Avc bring out the full meaning of a sentence, unless we knoAV 
ihS emphatic \\OY(\^. The accented syllables of AVords we learn 
by imitating the pronunciation of coi;rcct speakers; and by re- 


1 A iiarenthesis Is a clause or sentence introduced into another sentence, by way of 
illustration or moUiiication, and is consequently of secondary or subordinate importance. 
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ferritig, in cases of tloub^ to a dictionary in wt^ioh they are 
given* The emphatic words in a vonleuci^ wo can Only loarp by 
knowing their relative iniportanoo in it, and the precise ineattiog 
which the writer of it intendoil each of them to convoy. In 
fact, if we know the moaiung and drift of a sentence, we ^11 
have no difficulty in discovering the emphatic words. Iti all 
such cases they are naturally and spontaneously suggeffted to 
us, just as they are to persons ultenng or speaking their own 
sentiments. 

The simple question, for example, Do you ridft to town to- 
day ?** may, by ^varying the position- oi the emphasis, be made 
to sugircst as many difierent meanings as it contains words. If 
wo lay the emphasis on we wish to ascertain from the 

person addressed whether it is he or some other person that is to 
ride to town to-day ; if on wo mean to ask him whether 

he purposes to ride or walk ; if on “ our purpose is to 

inquire whether it isAo tke town or to the country he means to 
ride ; and, finally, if we make ” the cmplmtij^ word, we 

wish him to say whether it is to-day or to-morrow ho intends to 
ride to town. Kven the preposition “ to,” if made emphatic, 
would imply, though obscurely, that we wished the person ad- 
dressed to say whether he intended to ride quite as far as the 
town, or only part of the way. 


TONES AND MODULATION OF THE VOICE. 

It now remains to say something of those tones which mark 
the passions and emotions of the speaker. These arc entirely 
independent of the modulation of the* voice, though often con- 
founded with it ; for modulation relates only to speaking loudly 
or softly, in a high or a low key ; while the tones of cither the 
j)aSHions or emotions moan only that quality of sound that in- 
dicates the leelings of the speaker, without any rcrerenec to 
the pitch or loudness of his voice ; anj it is in being easily sus- 
ceptible of every passion and emotion that presents itself, and 
being jiblo to express them with that peculiar quality of sound 
which belongs to them, that tlic great art of reading and speak- 
ing consists. 

Tones expressive of sorrow, lamentation, mirth, joy, hatred^ 
anger, love, ^nty, arc the same in all nations.^ They re 
the language * ol‘ ^Nature, the expression of the feclinys of the 
hearty and whether accompanied by words, or uttered by iiiartio 


^ Sheridau'i Lectures on Tones. 
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ulato sound8,-^by sigti% and mutmurin^, in love ; sobs, groans 
and crii*s, in grief; or shrieks, in terror, — they are always 
nicely proportibned to the degices of the inward emotions of the 
individual, and are universally understood. If, therefore, we 
would use the propei tones in reading, we must undeksiand 
W lUT WE BEAD, ABO EJSSn WHAT WE EXPRESS. 


BXEECISBS 1LL0&TB.AT1VIS OE EMOTIONAL EXPKESSION. 

HgV The margined directions are inserted to suggest the proper spirit 
with which the various passages shoutd be read. The mode of punting 
these poetical extracts will be found useful tn tending to destroy that 
measured tmnoiony and unmeaning chant with which the unskilful 
reader assodates the delivery of verse, 

I. — A PLEA FOR MERCY. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; it droppeth Exhortation, 
as the gentle rain from heaven upon the place be- 
neath. It is twice blessed; it bicsseth him that PieaBure. 
gives, and him that takes; ’tis mightiest in the 
mightiest ; it becomes the throned monarch better 
than his crown ; his sceptre shows the force of tem- 
poral power, the attribute to awe and majesty, 
wlierein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. But 
mercy is above this secpt||d sway ; it is enthroned 
ill the hearts of kings, it is an attribute to God him- Reverence, 
self ; and earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
when mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Man, j^ugh lamest advice 
justice be thy plea, consider this, that, in thc*coursc 

of justice, none of us should see salvation. We do 

• 11, Solemn refleo 

pray for mercy ; and that same prayer doth teach us 

all to render the deeds of mercy. 

IT. — THE LAST MINSTREL. |*^TlllOTISAI. 

The way was long, the wind was gold, the iMiii- s..rrowfiU nar- 

TiXtiVGt 

strel was infirm and old; his withered cheek, and 
tresses gray, seemed to have known a better day : the 
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harp, his sole-remaining joy, was carried by an 
orphan boy ; the last of all the bards was ho, who 
sung of B9rder chivalry. For, well-a-day! their 
date was fled, his tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
ahd he, neglected and oppressed, wished to be with 
them, and at rest. No more, on prancing palfrey 
borne, he carolled, light as lark at morn ; no longer 
courted and caressed, high-placed in hall, a welcome 
guest, ho poured, to lord and lady gay, the unpre- 
meditated lay. Old times were changed,— old mau? 
ners gone, — a stranger filled the Stuart’s throne. 
The bigots of the iron time had called his harmless 
art a crime ; a wandering harper, scorned and poor, 
he begged hist bread from door to door; and tuned, 
to please a peasant’s ear, the harp a king had*loved 
to hear. 

lie passed, where Newark’s stately tower looks 
out from Yarrow’s birchen bower : the Minstrel 
gazed with wishful eye, — no humbler resting-place 
was nigh. With hesitating stop, at last, the em- 
battled portal-arch he passed ; whose ponderous grate 
and massy bar had oft rolled back the tide of war, 
but never closed the iron door against the desolate 
and poor. The duchess marked his weary pace, his 
timid mien, and reverend race ; and bade her page 
the nienidls tell, that they should tend the old man 
well ; for slie had known adversity, though born 
in such a high degree ; in pride of power, in 
beautj^’s bloom, had wept ‘‘o’er Monmouth’s bloody 
tomb. 

♦ When kindness had his wants supplied, and the 
old man was gilfcfied, began to rise his minstrel 
j)ridi‘ ; and he began to talk, anon, of good Kirl 
Fraiuis, dead and gone ; and of Rirl AValter, — rest 
him (iod ! — ar braver ne’er to battle rode; and how 
full many a talc he knew of the old warriors of 
Buceleugh ; and, would the noble duchess deign to 
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listen to an old man’s stirain, thongb his hand, 
his voice though weak, ho thought, even yet, — the 
sooth to speak, — tha^ if she loved the harp to hear, 
he could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained; the aged Kindnew. 
Minstrel audience gained; but when he reached the Perplexity, 
room of state, where she with all her ladies sate, per- 
chance ho wished his boon denied ; for, when to tune 
his harp ho tried, his trembling hand had lost the Pity, 
ease which marks security to please; and scenes 
long past, of joy and pain, came wildcring o’er his Vacancy, 
aged brain ; — ho tried to tune his harp, in vain. Pity. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, and an un- Hesitation, 
certain warbling made ; and oil he shdbk his hoary 
head. But when ho caught the measure wild, the Joy, 
old man raised his face, and smiled ; and lighted up 
his faded eye with all a poet’s ecstasy ! lu vary- 
ing cadence, soft or strong, ho swept the sounding 
chords along ; the present scene, the future lot, his 
toils, his wants, were all forgot ; cold diffidence, and ^ 
age’s frost, in the full tide of soul were lost ; each 
blank in faithless memory’s void, the poet’s glowing Eaptuw. 
thought supplied ; and, while his harp responsive 
rung, ’t was thus the latos^ Minstrel sung : — 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, who indignation, 
never to himself hath said, This is my own, my 
native land ! — whose heart hath ne’er within him Rapture, 
burned, as home his lbotstc2>s he hath turned from 
wandering on a foreign * strand ? If such there contempt, 
breathe, go — mark him well ; — for him, no raintstrcl- 
rapturcs swell ; high though his titles, proud hi^ 
name, boundless his wealth, as wish can claim ; de- 
spite those titles, power and pelf, the wretch con- 
confred all in self, living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
and, dou])ly dying, shall go down to» the vile dust 
from whence he sprung, unwept, uuhonored and un- 
sung! 
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in.**- A CnURCH-YARD SCffiOl. 

See yonder liallowed fane ! the pious work of 
names once famed ; now, dulftous or forgot, and 
buried ’mid the wreck of things that were. The wind 
is up ; hark ! how it howls. Methinks till now I 
nerer heard a sound so dreary. Do^rs creak, and 
windows clap, and night’s foul bird, rooked in the 
spire, screams loud ; the gloomy aisles black plas* 
tered, and hung round with shreds of scutcheons and 
tattered coats of arms, send back the sound laden 
with heavier airs, from the low vaults ~ the man- 
sions of the dead. Eoused from their slumbers, in 
grim array the grisly spectres rise, grin horrible and 
obstinately sullen, pass and repass, hushed as the 
foot of night. Again the screech-owl shrieks : un- 
gracious sound ! 1 ’ll hear no more ; it makes one’s 
blood run chill. 


IV. — MIDNiailT. 

As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
slow meeting, mingle into solemn gloom. Now, 
while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, let mo 
associate with the serious Night, and Contcmplniion, 
her sedate compeer ; let me shake off the intrusive 
cares of day, and Jay the meddling senses all aside. 
Where now, yc lying vanities of life, ye ever-tcnipt- 
ing, ever-chciiting train! where are yc now ? and 
what is }our amount? Vexation, disappuintnjcnt 
and ronioiw. Sad, Mckoiiing thoiiglft ! And yet, de- 
lu^ied nnn, — a scene of eruJ<‘ disjointed visions past, 
and broken slumbers, — rises still resolved, with new- 
Earnest prayer, flushed lo run tho gidd}’ rOUTld. FatluT of 

light and life ! thou suproino ! O teach me 

what is good !ate;»‘li me — Thyself; save me from 
fully, vanity and ^ice ; from every low pursuit; and 
feed my soul with knowle<lge, conscious peace, and 




Languor. 


Sorrowful re- 
proach. 


Regret. 





Tirtue pord| » saored^ substantia], nev«r«fiidiD{ 
blisit! 

V. — CtJESB OP KMAMA. 

I charm thy life ftom the weapons of strife, from 
stone and from wood, from fire and from iood, from 
Ulo serpent’s tooth, and the beasts of blood ; from 
sickness I charm thee, and time shall not harm thee, 
but earth, which is mine, its fruits shall deny thee ; maUoo. 
and water dball hear me, and know thee and fly 
thee ; and the winds shall not touch thee when they Hate 
pass by thee ; and the dews shall not wet thee when 
they fall nigh thee ; and thou slialt seek death to 
release thee in vain ; thou shalt life in thy pain, Berengeft&i jof. 
while Kehama shall reign, with a flie in thy heart, xxuitaUoo. 
and a fire in thy brain ; and sleep shall obey me, Desperate 
and visit thee — never ’ and the curso shall be on 
thee for ever and c\er * 

VI. ON PROCRA.SlINiTION. 

Be wise to-day ; ’t is madness to defer ; next day RemonitnuiM. 
the fatal precedent will plead ; thus on, till Wisdom 
is pushed out of life, Ihociastination is the thief 
of time. Year after year it steals, till all arc fled ; 
and, to the mercies of a moment, lea\os the ^ast 
coiKonis of an eternal scene A^e 

Of mail’s niiiaculous mistakes, this bcais the 
palm; That all men aie about to li\e; l^revcr on 
the blink of being boiTi. All pay tbemsehes the 
coinpliincnt tolhink they one d«ty shall not dm el ; 
and then piide on this icveision takes up leftdy Haughtinras. 
pi disc, at least their own their fuluic &cl\cs ap- 
plaiid, how excellent that life — they ne’er will Icid ! 

!I?inc lodged in tin ii oun hands is Folly’s ^ails, 
that lodged in Faie’s, to Wisdom tlwy t^onsign , the 
thing the^ can’t but puipose, they postpone. ’T is Displeasure, 
not ill Folly^not to scoin a fool, and scaicc in Sneeriog witii 
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human Wisdox} to do more. All promise is — poor 
dilatory man, and that through every stage. When 
young, indeed, in full content wc sometimes nobly 
rest, unanzious for ourselves; and only wish, as 
duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. At 
thirty, man suspects himself a fool; knows it at 
forty, and reforms his plan ; at fifty, chides his in* 
famous delay; pushes his prudent purpose to re- 
solve ; in all the magnanimity of thou^t, resolves, 
and re-resolves, thou — ^dies the same. 

And why? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves; 
themselves, when some alarming shock of fate strikes 
iliio^gh their wounded hearts the sudden dread; 
but their hearts wounded,— like the wounded air, 
— soon close; where passed the shaft no trace is 
found. As frodPthe wing no scar the sky retains, 
the parted wave no furrow from the keel ; so dies 
. in human hearts the thought of death. Even with 
the tender tear, which Nature sheds o’er those we 
love, we drop ii; — iu their grave ! 

VII, — ADDRESS TO INDEPENDENCE. 

Thy spirit, Independence, lot me share. Lor^ of 
the lion heart and eagle eye ! thy steps I follow 
with my bosom bare, nor heed the storm that howls 
along the sky. Thou, guardian genius, thou didst 
tcac-li ujy youth pomp and her tinsel livery to de- 
spise ; iny lips, by thee chastised to early truth, ne’er 
paid that homage ^which the licart denies. 

Those sculptured halls my feet shall never tread, 
where varnished Vico and Vanity, combined to 
daz/Jc and seduce, their banners spread, and forgo 
vi^ shackles for the frcc-borii mind; where Inso- 
lence Ills wririkijd front uprears, and all the flowers 
of spurious fancy blow ; and Title his ill-woven 
chaplet wears — full often wreathed around the 





miscTeant^s brow ; whi^re ercr>4impling Falsebood, 
pert and vain, presents her sup of stale profession Nnawtirt. 
froth; and pale Disease, with all his bloated tiain, 
torments the sons of gluttonj and sloth* In for- conieBopt. 
tune’s oar behold ^e minion ride, with either India’s 
glittering spoils oppress^ ; so moves the sumpter- 
mule, in harnessed pride, that bears the treasure 
wkicli he cannot taste. For him let venal bards dis- lodignatton. 
giacc the bay, and hireling minstrels wake the 
tinkling string ; her sen&nal snares let faithless 
Pleasuie lay, and all her jingling bells fantastic 
Folly ring ; — disquiet, doubt and dread, shall inter- warning, 
vene ; and Nature, still to all her feelings just, in 
Yongcuioe hang a damp on every scene, shook fiom 
the baneful pinions of Disgust 

Natuie^l ’ll couit in her sequestered haunts, by Admiration, 
mountain, meadow, sti camlet, gi|||^or cell, wheie 
the poised lark his evening ditty raRnts, and health, 
and peace, and contemplation dwell. There Study Delight, 
shall with Solitude recline, and Friendship pledge 
me to his fellow-swains; and Toil and Temperance 
sedately twine th^ slender cord that fluttering life 
sustains ; and fearless Poverty shall guard the door ; 
and Taste unspoiled the frugal table spread ; and 
Industry supply the humble store ; and Sleep, un- 
bribed, his dews refreshing shed ; white-mantled In- 
nocence, etherciil sprite, shall chase far ofi* the gob- 
lins of the night ; and Independence o’er the day Defiance, 
preside ; — propitious power ! my patron and my joy. 
pride ! 


VIII. PLEASUIIES or ME^MOny. 

Sweet Memory! wafted by thy gentle gale, oft Delight, 
the stream oi* time I turn my sail to view the 
fairy haunts of long-lost hours, blessed with fariiegret. 
greener shades, far fresher bowers. 

When joy’s bright sun has shed his evening ray, Sorrow^. 
5 * 
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and hopaks delusiva meteors cease to plaj, when 
douds on clouds the smiling prospect close, still 
through the gloom thy star serenely glows; like 
yon fair orb she gilds the brow of night with the 
mild magic of reflected light. 

And who can tell the trium{^hs of the mind by 
truth illumined and by taste refined 7 When age 
has quenched the eye and closed the ear, still nerved 
for action in her native sphere, oft will she rise ; 
with searching glance pursue some long-loved image 
vanished from her view; dart through the deep 
recesses of the past, o'er dusky forms in chains of 
slumber cast ; with giant grasp fling back the folds 
of night, and snatch the faithless fugitive to light. 

Hail, Memory, hail! in thy exhaustlcss mine, 
from age to age unnumbered glories shiutf, Thought 
and her khadQg|||||brood thy call obey, and place and 
time arc .subje^ffo thy sway. Tliy j)]oasuros most 
wc feel when most alone ; Iho only pleasures wc can 
call our own. Ijightor than air, hope’s summer 
vision's fly, if but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
if but a beam of sobw r rca^'-on play, lo I fancy’s fairy 
fiost-work melts away ; but can the wiles of art, the 
gi.i*-!) of power, snatch the rich relics of a well- 
spent hour? These, when the trembling spirit 
wings her flight, pour round her path a stream of 
living light ; and gild those pure and perfect realms 
of rest, where Virtue triumphs and her sons are 
blest. 
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PART II. 

. EXERCISES IN pADING. 


I. — gEUEOX SKHTUNCailMS XAEAGUFEB. 

The first ingrdeJient' in oouvorsation is truth, the i ez^’ good 
sense, the third good humor, and the fourth wit. 

lie who set^ulousl/ attends, pointedly a&A:.s, calmly speaks, 
ooolZy answers, and ceases when he has no more to say, is in pos> 
session of some of the best reciuisitos* of man. 

Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures all, and 
him leas^ who is indifferent about all. 

He that does not knew those things which are of use and 
necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know besides. 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil tlung, than to act 
one ; no more right to say a rude thing to another, than to knock 
Aim down. 

Books, like friends, should be few and welf chosen. Like 


1 In-grk'di-ent, pfirt of a mixture ; part 
o%what is made up of diSercut nmteruils. 

ti The attention of the learner bhuuld bo 
particularly directed to the sounds of the 
letters printed in tia/ics. Never let a word 
be indistinctly uttered in the ichool-roou, 


and a good aitlculatlon will soon beoont 
habitual. 

3 Ski>'u-lou8-lt, with diligent, periever* 
iug aire. 

* BsQ^i-sms (rCk'w^-zltz), things neost* 
•aiy 
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frieflOic^ 'too, we should return to them again and again —for, 
like true friends, they will* never fail us, never cease to instruct 
never eloy.^ 

The aim of ed2Msation should be to teach us r^zthcr how to think, 
than what to think ; rather to improve our minds, so as to enable 
ns to think for ourselves, than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men. 

Beadinp maketh a full man ; conversation a ready man r and 
writing an exact man ; and, therefore, if a man write little, he 
had need have a great memory ; if he converse little, he had need 
have a present wit ; and if ho read little, he had need have much 
ounninp, and seem to know that ho doth not. 

There appears to cxis^ a greater desire to live long than to 
live well : measure by man's desires, he cannot live long enough ; 
measure by his good deeds, and he has not lived long enough ; 
measure by his evil deeds, and he has lived too long. * 

Wo all of us complain of Jbhe shortness of time, and yet have 
much more than we know what ^o do wil/«. Our lives are spout 
either in doin^ nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, 
or in doing nothing that we oughf to do ; we are always com- 
plaining tli*it our days are few, and acting as though thei'c would 
be no end of thorn. ^ 

To know by rote, is no knowledge, and signifies no more than 
to retain what one has intrusted to his memory. That which a 
man rightly knows and understands, he is the free disposer of at 
his own full Ziberty, without any regard to the author from 
whence he had it, or fiimblin^^® over the loaves of Ais book. Mere 
bookish learning is both troublesome and ungrateful. 

The world produces for every gallon of honey, a pint of gall ; 
for every pound of i»leasurc, a dram" of pain ; for every inch of 
moan, an cll o[' niii th ; but as the ivy twines around the oak, so 
do misery and inislurtune encircle the happiness of man. Fe- 
licity, pure and nnalZoyed^ felicity, is not a plant of earthly 
growth; lier gardens arc the skies. 

1 Cluy, fill to luiitliing, pall uxkiu the ap- or the uxtccuth part of an ounce avoirdu* 

petite. poia. 

2 Fum'bmng, turning over confusedly. 4 Un-al-loted', pure, without inferior 

8 Drav, the eighth part of an ounce troy, mixture j without alloy of baser metal. 
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Tbose things that are not practioable, are not dorirable. ^Thera 
is nothing in the urorld really beneficial that docs not.lie within 
tlie reach of an informed understanding and a well-directedf pur- 
snit. There is nothing that God ^as judged ^ood for us, that ke 
has not given us the means to accomplish, both in the natural 
and moral world. If we cry, like children, for the moon, like 
children we mus^ cry on. 

Admonish' thy friend ; it may be that ko Aath not done it; 
and if Ac Aavc, that he do it no more. Admonish thy friend ; it 
may be he hath not said it^; or if he have, that he speak it not 
again. Admonish thy friend, for many times it is a slander ; 
and believe not every tale. There is one that slippeth in his 
speech, but not from ^is Aeart ; and who is he that oiFendeth not 
with hla tongue? 

How Aap 7 >y are those who have obtained the victory of con- 
quering their passions, after which man is no longer the slave of 
fear, nor the fool of /mpe ; is no more emaciated^ by envy, in- 
flamed by iinger, unwerved by tenderness, or depressed' by grief ; 
but walks on calmly through the^tumulls or the privacies of life 
as the sun pursues alike his course through the calm or the stormy 
sky. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty 
attractive, knowledge delightful, anfZ wit good-naturerf. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction ; convert ignorance into 
a7^ amiable v^^iinplicity, and render deformity itself agieeablc. 

I liavc neither the scholar’s njelaneholy, wliieh is oniulation ; 
nor the musician’s, whieh is fantastical ; nor the com Dior’s, which 
is j)rou(l ; nor the soldier’s, which is am])itioiis ; nor the lawyer’s, 
which is politic; nor tluf lady’s, which is nice; nor the lover’s, 
which is all tlio^'. 

We only toil and labor to stuff the memory, and, in the mean 
time, leave the conscience and the understanding unfurnished and 
void.* And as old })irds, wdiich fly abroad to forage fur grain, 
bilng it home in their beak, without tastinr/ it tliomselves, to feed 


1 Ad-mon'ish, to reprovo and warn. 
a E-UA'ci-AT-JiiD, make very lean. 


3 DK-pKKSSRn', dejected, low-spirited. 

4 Void, empty. 
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their young; so our pedan^s^go picking knowledge here and 
th^e out of several aulliors, and' hold it at their tongues* end, 
only to distribz^te it ampng their pupils. 

Gontenihnent produces, ih some measure, all those effects whidi 
the alchemist^ usually ascribes to what he ca}is the philosopher’s 
stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it'does the same thing l)y 
banidiin^ the desire of them. If it cannot remove the disquie- 
tudes arisini; from a man’s mind, body, or ferine, it makes him 
easy under them. 

II. — SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAQBAPH3. 

It is the duty of young people to remember their Creator in 
the days of their youth. » 

While the heart is more easily impressed by piety and grati- 
tude, youth should reverence and fear, worship and praise, love 
and obey, that great and good Being who made them. 

In the season of youth, the heart should rise to the love of 
what is great, and fair, and excellent, and molt at the view of 
goodness. 

Where can an object be found so proper to kindle the best 
affections as the Father of the Universe and the Author of all 
good? 

Our God and Father is tljp guide of our youth, and the hope 
of our comi/zy years. 

As you ought to feel piety towards God, so ought you al^^o to 
honor your parents, and submit to those who are above you in 
station and in years. 

Submit to the guidance of those ,/ho are wiser than 3^0 ur- 
solves, and become wise by the wisdom of tlio&e who have gone 
before you. ^ 

I’ruth is the basis of every virtue; falsehood sinks you into 
eoiit erupt with God and man. The path of truth is a plain and’ 
safe path. 

1 Pkd'an’TS, perBona who are vaia-jf their try in former times, with the purpose of 

learning. finding the philosopher’s stone, or something 

2 Al'ceb-sust, one who praotiacd chemis- which would change everything to gold. 
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Engrave on your mind that sacred rjile « of doing unto others 
as you would wish that they should do to you.*’ 

Go sometimes to the house of mourning as well as to the house 
of feasting: grace&l iu youth is the tear of sympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of woe. 

Think sometimes of the sorroios of human life, of the wretched 
poor, of the naked cottage, of the dying parent, of the weeping 
orphan. 

Industry is the law of our being; it is the demand of nature, 
of reason, and of God. 

The years that now pass over your head leave memorials 
behind them that will speak for or against you in that day 
when, for all your actions, you must give an account to God. 

We ought to consider time as a sacned trust given to us by 
God, and oj* which we are to render an acoount at the last. 

Let not the hours of pleasure clash with those of business ; 
and let not what is called necessary business clash with the hours 
which are due to devotion. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, 
we charge the morrow with a burden which belongs not to it. 

He who is orderly in the use of time is justly said to redeem 
the time, ITo lives much in a little space ; more in a few years 
than others do in many. 

Ho can live to God and his own soul, and at the same time 
attend to all the lawful interests of the present world. 


III. — THE FOT.LY OP IDLENESS. 

1. The idle mqji lives not to himself with any more use than 
he lives to the world. He first shuts the door against all im- 
provement of every kind, whether of body, mind or fortune. 
The law of our nature is, that nothing good or great is to be 
gaiii^3d witliout toil and industry. 

2. A price is to be paid for everything, and the price of im- 
provement is labor. Industry, indeedr may not succeed. The 
race may not always be to the swift, nor the battle to the 
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Btrong. But, at the time, it is certain, that, in the usual 
course of things, without strength the battle cannot be gained, 
and without swiftness the race cannot be won; ' 

8. If we consult either the improveiD^t of ,the mind, or ithe 
health pf the body, it is well known Exercise is the great 
means of promoting both. All things ^ to decline with the 
idle man. 

4. “ I went,” says Solomon, “by the field of the slothful, and 
by the vineyard of the man void of understanding ; and, lo ! it 
was all grown over with thorns ; nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall was broken down. 

5. “ Then I saw and considered it well.” Are these the ad- 

vantages which are to bo found in the lap of ease 7 The down 
may at first appear soft, but it will soon be found to cover 
thorns. « 

6. This is, however, only a small part of the evils which per- 
sons of this description bring on themselves; for, while they shut 
the door against improvement, they open it wide to vice and 
folly. 

7. The human mind cannot long remain idle. Sloth ' is like 
the slowly-flowing putrid stream, which infects the country 
round it. Sloth, having once tainted the soul, leaves no part of 
it sound. 

8. He who knows not what it is to labor, knows not what it 
is to enjoy. Let us, then, arise from the bed of sloth. In the 
life even of busy men there are frequent intervals of leisure. 
Lot them take care that into these none of the vices of idleness 
creep. Let some secondary employment of a fair and laudable 
kind be always at hand, to fill up those vdeant spaces of life. 

9. At the same time, let the course of oui employment be 
ordered in sveh a manner that, in carrying it on, we may also 
promote our eternal interests. With the business of the world 
let us mix tho exercises of devotion. 

10. By religious duties and virtuous actions, let us stud;^ to 
prepare ourselves for a bgtter world, or wc shall appear in the 


1 Pronounced slWi, 
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end to have been busy to no purpose; or to a purpose worse than 
none. Then only we fulfil the character of Christians, when, 
according to the apostle, we are found not slothful in business, 
and at the same time fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

Blair.^ 


IV. CONTENTMENT. 

Mr. Wise inherited^ a small estate; but he knew how to 
adapt his taste and desires to it ; and though he had but few of 
tlio luxuries enjoyed by others in abundance, yet never did an 
emotion of envy rise in his bosom to disturb the evenness of his 
temper, nor his peace of mind. The only regret he felt was that 
which was occasioned by tho loss of*a dearly beloved wife, 
lie had an #nly son, named Philip, whose happiness became tho 
great end of all his care and attention. 

Satisfied with his situation in life, this affectionate father 
wished, above all other things, to instiP iutp the mind of his boy 
those princi])Ios <o which ho owed the ^Im and serenity of his 
own heart. 

lie well knew that if ho could bring him to be contented with 
what ho had, and not to affix too great a value upon that which 
ho had not, he should therefore contribute more to his child’s 
felicity than by leaving him a large estate. Unceasingly occu- 
pied with this design, he one day took his son with him to see a 
very fine garden, which was open to the public. 

Pliilip was much impressed* with sentiments of admiration and 
astonishment. The beauty and fragrance of the flowers, the pro- 
fusioiP of fine statues, the breadth of the gravel-walks, the multi- 
^tudo of clogantly-tfi-csscd men and women walking together, the 


1 Rlair, llroir, a ct^ltsbrated divin« and his fatiicr receives or inherits his father’s 
distin^uiiiiicd writer, was born at Kdin- property. 

burfili 1^1718, and died in ISOO. Ills pub- 3 Is-stil', to infuse drop by drop, to 
lisbed sermons were extensively circulated, teach little by little, 
haviiitj lM*on translated into most of tlie laii- 4 Im-pji«sed', affected, strongly moved, 
guagf'S of Europe;. stamped. - 

•- iN-iiKu'rr-Kn, received at the death of 6 1»ko-fu'sion, lavish abundance, 
the former owner 3 as a sou at the death of 

G 
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conf^od movements of i^lie eager crowd, the murmur of their 
conversatJbn, the dashing of fountains and cascades^ — all these 
things overpowered the boy’s mind, and plunged him into a deep 
revcry.® 

llis father, seeing him thus absorbed, led him to a solitary 
bower, that he might recover himself a little from his surprise 
and emotion. As soon as they were seated, Philip exclaimed, 
“ How delightful it is to be here ! O, if we had such a beauti- 
ful garden at home ! Did you see the number of carriages at the 
gate, and all those people who are walking there so handsomely 
dressed? I should like to know why wo are forced to live so 
sparingly, when others have all they could wish for. Now I 
begin to feel that wc are poor. But why are other folks rich ? 
I am sure we two are as good as they are. 

Mr. Wise. You are talking very foolishly, Philip; I, for 
my part, am very rich. 

Philip. Where arc your riches, father ? 

Mr. H75e. I have a garden much larger than this. 

Philip. I am sure that I have never seen it ! 

Mr. Wise. Como with me, and I will show it to you, 

Mr. AVise took his son by the hand, and led him away into the 
country. They ascended a hill, from the summit of which they 
saw an admirable landscape. On the right was a vast forest, 
the extremities of which were lost in the horizon. On the left 
the prospect was varied with an agreeable intcrniixlure of beauti- 
ful gardens, green meadows, and fields covered with golden har- 
vests. At the foot of the hill w^as a winding valley, watered 
through its whole length by a thousand rivulets. The whole 
scene was animated ; in its immense extent were to be dis- 
cerned fishermen casting their nets, hunters pursuing the flying 
deer, gardeners filling their baskets with herbs and fruits, shep- 
herds driving their flocks to the sound of their pipes, and reapers 
loading their wagons with sheaves of corn. This enchanting pid- 
ture held for a long time in mute ecstasy*^ both the father and 

1 Ca8-gadss^ waierfaUa. i 8 Ec'hta-st, excessive joy, elevation and 

8 BsT^JC'Br, act of musing, meditating. I absorption of mind. 
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tho son. At last the latter, breaking |ilence, said to his* father, 
“ When shall we come to our garden ? ” 

Mr, U^e, We are here already, my son. 

Philip. Dut this is not a garden, it is a hill. 

^lir. Wise. Look around you as far as you can see ; this is 
my garden. This forest, these fields, these meadows, all belong 
to me. 

Philip. To you, father ! 0, you are deceiving me ! 

Mr. Wise, Indeed I am not deceiving you. I will soon cou- 
vineo you that I can dispose of it as its master. 

Philip, I should be very glad, indeed, if I could be sure of 
that. 

Mr, Wise. Supposing that all this land belonged to you, what 
would you do with it ? ' • 

Philip. what all people do with their own, to be 

sui*c. 

Mr. Wise. But what would you do with it? 

Philip. I will toll you. I would have the trees in that forest 
cut down for fuel in the winter which is coming ; I would hunt 
tho deer; I would amuse myself with fishing; I would feed 
herds of oxen and flocks of sheep in those meadows ; and I would 
reap tho rich crops of corn that cover these fields. 

Mr. Wise, That is a very extensive plan of yours ; and I am 
pleased to find that our ideas agree ; I already do all which you 
wish to do. 

Philip. How so, fiithcr ? 

Mr. Wise. First of all, I have all the wood that I want cut in 
that ibrest. 

Philip. I have never* heard you give orders for doing any 
sucli thing. • 

Mr, Wise. That is because there are persons who have fore- 
sight enough to do it without my orders. You know that there 
•is fire all the year round in our kitchen, and in our rooms all tho 
wi?ilcr ; well, it is from wood that I got those fires. 

Philip. Ah ! but you must pay foiyt. 

Mr, Wise. And if I were what you would call the real owner 
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of tha4 foresti should I ijot be, obliged to pay for it just the 
same? 

Philip, I think that you would not; it would be brought to 
you without your having anything to pay. 

Mr, Wise, I think, on the contrary, that it would come dearer 
to me ; for, in that case, I should have to pay the keepers of the 
forest, and the masons to keep the walls in repair, and the wood- 
cutters to foil the trees? 

Philip, 'Well, let that be as you say, you could not gothitlier 
to hunt. 

Mr, Wise, And why would you wish me to go and hunt in 
that forest? 

Philip, That we may have plenty of game. 

Mr, Wise, Could we two eat up a whole deer ? 

Philip, We must have a good appetite to do that. ^ 

Mr. Wise, Not being able to go to the chase myself, I send 
hunters to do it for me. I <ap])oiut them to meet mo at the 
market, whither they bring me all the game I want. * 

Philip, Yes, for your money. 

ilfr. Wise, Agreed ; but still I have the best of the bargain ; 
I have no wages to pay them ; I have no need to furnish them 
with guns and powder and shot ; and I do not have to feed all 
those ferrets, terriers and hounds. 

Philip, Are those cows and sheep, feeding down there in the 
meadows, yours also ? 

Mr, Wise, Yes, they^ arc. Do you not eat butter and cheese 
every day ? iL is they who i)rovidc those articles for us. 

Philip, Dut, father, if all those flocks, and all those rivulets,' 
arc yours, wliy have not Ave at our tabU*, those great dishes of 
fish, flesh, game and fowl, which ricli pco]>le ha\’» 2 ? 

Mr, Wise, pAnd do those rich people consume all that is put 
upon their tables? 

PhUip, No ; but they can make their choice of the different 
dishes on the table. ^ 

Mr, Wise, And I makc^ my choice before they are brought to 
the table ; I have everything that is really necessary ; euperflui- 
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ties,^ indeedi I havo not; but 'wbat fhouH 1 do with them if I 
had them ? I should yfmi an additional stomach. 

FhUip. But do not rich people make great parties, and enjoj 
thenihclves more than you Can? 

Mr. Wise. 1 do not think a man is happy because ho is rich. 
I have what is almost always wanting in great feasts, and that is 
a good appetite. 

Philip. But the rich have money to purchase whatsoever they 
desire, ajjd.to satisfy all their whims. Can you do so, father? 

Mr. Wise. Yet I am better off than they, for I have no whims 
at all. 

r/iilip. Yet there is some pleasure certainly in gratifying 
whims. 

Mr. Wise. But there is much mor<s pleasure in being contented, 
and I a contented. 

Philip. Well, I cannot help thinking, in spite of all yowr 
reasoning, that this fine country is not yours. 

Mr. 'he. And what makes you think so, my son ? 

Vhllip. Because you cannot do with it as you please. 

Mr. I Vise. Bo you know Mr. Bichards ? 

Philip. Yes, sir, I know him very well ; it is he who has such 
beaiilitiil gardens. 

Mr. Wise. And can ho enjoy them just as he pleases ? 

Philip. He can do no such thing, poor man ! he does not dare 
to cat a single grape. 

Mr. Wise. Yet lie has fine vines in his garden. 

Philip. Y es, truly ; but that can only make his mouth water, 
and tease him. 

Mr. Wise. You see, •then, that a person may possess good 
tilings, and yet Tiot be able to use them just as he pleases. I can- 
not do just as I please with my garden here, because I cannot 
aftbrd it ; and Mr. Bichards cannot make what use he pleases of 
*his, because his health forbids. I am still the happier of the 
two. 

Mr. Wise, taking his son by the htj^id, came down the hill with 
him. They passed near a meadow, which they had taken for a 

1 Su-pER-FLC'i-TiES, things more than enough, plenty beyond use. 

6 * 
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fidi-pcnd, when they were jm the height, because it was ecwered 
with water. Mr. Wise cxolaimod, Dp you sec that meadow 
which b now a mere marsh ? The neighboring river must have 
oyerflowed at hay-makbg time: all the hay-harvest is lost for 
thi^ year. 

Philip, The owner of the meadow will be very sorry, I am 
sure, whdfrhe sees all hia hay spoiled. 

Mr, Wise, The loss of the hay is not the only calamity* The 
dikes^ oi* the river must bo repaired, and perhapa a new sluice 
must be iii«iile. lie will be well off, if this mischief do not 
him the value of the produce of his meadow for the next ten 
years. I thought there was a mill somewheie hovfabcnif. 

Philip, So there is, father ; do you not see it? 

ilfr. Wise. Yoa arc ligUt ; it was because I did not hear it going 
that 1 did not see it. I dare say that the inundatioiijhascariicd 
itway the wheel-work, and loft it all in ruins. What will become 
of the unfortunate proprietor ? IIo must be very ri(?h if he can 
stand against so man/ losses. Now, if this laud bclongi'd to you, 
as the gardens of Mr. Richards do to him, and if, in walking 
out to-day, you had seen your meadows flooded, and your mill 
carried away, I think you would not go home as tranquilly- as 
you now will. 

Philip, No, Indeed, I should not. On the contrary, I should 
have been very much afliicted to have met with such losses, all in 
one day. I am now convinced that I ought to regard the medi- 
ocrity of fortune as a blessing, rather than an evil. 

Mr, Wise. Yes, my son; if you arc frugal and imhistrious, if 
you have fortitude enough to overcome amliition and covetous- 
ness, to restrain your desires and hopes within reasonable and 
proper limits, you cannot fail to enjoy much hjfppincss, whatever 
may be your «ondition in life, liaise your eyes sometimes to tlic 
ricli and great, not to envy or admire the height of their station, 
but to mark the stormy winds which roar around them. Cast 
your eyes downwards to the poor who are beneath you, not to 
despise or insult their povqrty, but to stretch out to them your 

1 Dikks, long mounds, to hinder iuunda- I 2 TitAN'miiL-LV, calmly, quietly, undia. 
tions ; also, a channel or ditch. i turbedly. 
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helping baud* If God should e?e; bless yon with children^ 
repeat to them the lesson whixAii yott hare now reoeired from me; 
and give them the example of contentment which I hare given to 
you. 

At these words, the fethcr and son found themselves arrived at 
the door of their humblCi but peaceful habitation. 

Mr. Wise rctu*ed to his own chamber, and offered up thanks- 
giving to the Author of all good, the source of all enjoyments ; 
and renewed the dedication of his life to him. 

What more remained for him to do on earth 7 llis days ha^ 
flowed evenly on, full of justice and honor ; and, in inspiring iik 
son with moderation, he had transferred to him a rich mher* 
itance. Arumynum, 


V. THE AFFECTION OF A DOG. 

Wtiex wise Ulysses, from his native coast 
liong kept by wars, and long by teinpcsts tost. 

Arrived at last, poor, old, disguised, alone, 

To all his friendjj, and e’en his queen, unknown ; 
Changed as he was, with age, and toils, and cares, 
Furrowed his reverend face, and white his hairs. 

In his own palace forced to ask his bread, 

Scorned by those slaves his former bounty fed ; 

Forgot of all his own domestic crew. 

The faithful dog alone his master knew ! 

Unfed, unhouseil, neglected, on the clay, 

Like an old servient, now cashiered, he lay ; 

And, though e’en then expiring on the plain, 

Touched with resentment of ungrateful m^n, 

And longing to behold his ancient lord again, 

Him when he saw, he rose, and crawled to meet — 

’T was all he could — and fawned and kissed his feet, 
Seized with dumb joy ; then falling by his side 
Owned his returning lord, looked up, and died ! 

Anonymous. 
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BLOW OF mt oamsL boss not make a sxavuk.^ 

BispffittH Brown was ten jeaTS old, and Lewis Brown, his 
brother, was only eight. Stephen was a dull scholar, and found it 
very hard to learn his lesson ; but what he did learn ho 
ally understood. Lewis was very qubk, and could loam hl^ 
lessons in half tho tinio that Stephen took ; but he was \ s full 
of play and fun, and sometimes got into a good deal of uii''o'ii(.f 
Thev,© boys wont to school together, and wore in the same tl 
but the> wore not always kind to each other. Ojio aft ei noon 
they had a half-hohday; and both of them had a short lesson 
to learn at home before they went to play. They theiefou*-* 
went into the garden ^\ith their books immediately after dinner, 
and taking a seat under the shade of an old elm-tree, began to 
study their lesson. 

When they had been thus engaged for some time, their father 
came up behind them, and heard Lewis say, “ I can say my les- 
son, Hlcpkon, and you are only half through yours. What a lazy 
{iiWow you are ! I will run and fly my kite and leave you to 
mope'^ by yourself.’^ 

Stephen was about to reply, in an angry spirit, to the boasting 
speech of lifwis, when his father came fo7*ward and said, “ Lewis, 
you arc a vain and foolish boy to talk in such a way to your 
brother; and, Stephen, your angry face shows that you are 
unwise enough to be in a passion with your brother. 

“(lod has given you, my children, difterciit capacities, and 
every talent that you possess conics from him. Stephen, though 
you arc rather slow in learning, yet, by diligtmoe and persever- 
ance, you will be sure to succeed, aifll therefore do not be dis- 
couraged. Lewis, you can learn quick ly ; but,*if you are thus 
tcmjjtod to become an idle, jilayful boy, you will not advance in 
your learning, and you Avill prove an unprofitable servant to that 
God who lias given you the talent of a good memory.’^ 

A few days after, Mr. Brown took Stephen and LoavIs with film 

J STAT'rrB, an Imago of a living being. J 3 Mope, to be stupid or dull } to drowse ( 

2 There'fobe, pronounced thtrfar. I to be in a state of gloom. 





to a neighboring town, where they ctjled upon a sculptor,^ who 
was a very clever® man. When they entered the workshop, the 
sculptor was very busily employed upon a block of marble. The 
lolloww/y conversation then took place : 

Father. Do not disturb yourself, sir. I called to ask you to 
let us SCO you work ; will you allow us to look on for a short 
liau* ? 

Sculptor. Certainly, sir ; only just stand at a little distance 
lor a few minutes, while I knock off this corner of the stone. 

3Ir. lirowii and his soas went to the other end of the shop, and 
the fccul[>tor took a great chisel and a heavy mallet, with which 
he broke off several large pieces from one side of the block. The 
conversation was then renewed. 

Sculptor^. You see, sir, I do not staiid upon trifles, but get on 
as last us ^ can. 

Lewis. Do you always get on as fast, sir ? 

Sculptor. No ; you must not think that statues are altogether* 
made in this maimer. 

Lewis. Arc you going to make a statue out of that great, 
clumsy ])iec:e of stone ? 

Sculptor. Yes, sir. I intend to make a statue of a lion. 

Lewis. How can you contrive to make it, sir ? 

Scidptar. By patient and persevering labor. You see me 
just begiimi;/// ; if you will call occasionally will see how I 
get on ; and if my life is sjiared you may see the statue finished. 

Lewis thanked the artist, and when they had seen him break 
olF anotl'ior corner of the stone, they wished him good-morning, 
and said that they would call again. 

“ It is very strange thaA the sculptor should be able to make a 
iitatuo out of that^ clumsy, shapeless mass of stone,” said Lewis, as 
4iey were returning home : “ but I dare say he knows what is 

• 1 SrrLv'Tou, one who cuts wood or stone * clever man’ or ^clever fellow* is cm- 
into ijiia^rcs. ployeil to denote u ]>ersoii of good nature, 

i* Cll'v'i;k, skilful, ingenious. '^Tn the good disposition, or good intentions} butU 
ITniteii States, clever is much used as a col- is otherwise ill England.” — Worcester. 
loquial word, in the sense of ijood-natured^ 3 Altugetu'ub, cuuipletely, entire^, 
wellHlisposcd, honest ; and the phrase wholly. 
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propter to fye done, father* and that it is right to begin in this 
mnncr.” 

FaJiher. What should you think of a person, ignorant of sculp- 
tz^rc,* ^yho should go to him and sa^, “I am fffjaid ^uu know 
nolliing about what you have undertaken to do, because ^^h it } ou 
are now doing does not show the bhape which you say tlu* statue 
is to represent ” ? 

Lew/s. lie would show his ignorance and folly. Foriiij pm I, 
I lioi>e I bhould not '^pc^lk so foolishly. 

Father, Well, then, if you ought not to speak so hastily in tins 
respect, you must reinembcr not to speak so rashly as ^ou did to 
your brother the other day. 

Lewis felt his fathci’s icproof, and promised for the future to 
be kind and gentle in his intercourse with his brother. 

After several da3’^s had pj^ssed, Mr. Brown made another visit 
to the sculptor, and took liis sons with him. They found him 
at work upon the statue with a small chisel and a light mal- 
let. lie struck very gently, and only took olF a sort of dust, 
which could be blown away with the breath. 

The stone had been cut and brought into some degree of shape, 
and the boys could sec that it was intended for a lion. The artist 
was then at work upon one of its paws, which was nearly finished; 
the rest of the body was as yet only rough Ij" cut out. 

“ O, how very clijBfercnt the stone looks ! ” said Lewis, as soon 
as he had satisfied liimself it was the sanuj stone that he had seen 
before. “ What a difference ! (), father ! see what a long tail 

and what a shaggy mane the lion will have ! ” 

Stephen, And look at that foot ; how should j’^ou like to have 
him give j^ou a clawing with it ? 

Sculptor. Well, gentlemen, you see that llte stone is quite 
altered since your first visit. 

Lewis. Yes, sir; you have given it this shape, and I think you 
must have had a great deal of trouble with it. 

Stephen. I suj)pQsc, sir, it took you some time to learn hoW to 
make a statue ; it did not gome into 3"our head all at once ? 

Sculptor. O, no ! it took me a long time. But God gave me 

1 ScuLPT^URB, art of carving in wood, stone, or other materiali. 
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patience to learn, ae well as ability io understand, wbal I was 
taught ; aud lie gives me skill and power to direct the chisel so 
as to produce the work I intend. 

The sculptor, who was a good-natured man, talked with them 
for ‘•onic time longer. lie aho showed them how he worked, and 
bcg.in 0110 of the eyes of the lion. 

The children were much giutified, and would have stayed all 
day, if their father had not reminded them that it was time to 
go homo. Tliey then took leave of the sculptor ; and, as they 
^lallvod hom(*Avuid, they noticed particiilaily that the sculptor 
had ovpiosscd hib thankfulness to God for the abilities he pos- 
sessed. • 

Father, What do you now think, Lewis, of the manner in 
which you saw the sculptor working so^c days ago ? 

Leiois, J see that the work was necessary, to bring the stone 
into its present shape. 

Father, And do you not think that it will be still more 
beautiful when it is finished than it now is ? 'WShich sort of work 
appeared the slowest, — when the sculptor knocked off great pieces 
of stone, or when ho finished so carefully ? 

Jjewis, 0 , the last is much the slowest ! 

Stephen. Certainly ; for sonictimcs he touched the marble so 
very genti}’, tlial, the chisel hardly made an impression. 

Father. And yet you see that the gentle and often-repeated 
blows produced the best oftbet. AVIicn you arc engaged in learning 
3 ^our lessons, you should recollect the carcfi^l and exact man- 
lier in which tlio sculiitor worked, and often think of his paticnco 
and perseveiYznce. 

When the statue was omnjiloted, the father again took his two 
sons to see it. it was a beautiful work, aud was highly finished. 
Several persons were standing near, and praising., it very much. 
Stephen and Lewis recollected that it was the same work they 
had seen, and expressed their astonishment to find it so beau- 
tififl. 

When they returned home Mr. Bpwn called his sons into 
his study, and said to them, “ You saAv how the sculptor began 
and continued his work, and you have to-day seen the beautiM 
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Btatuo tkat he has at length formed. lie is a very clever^ man ; 
but this is not all : he is, besides, a very diligent and persever- 
ing man. He pursued his work day after day, and month 
after month, till he had completed it. You, Lewis, learn very 
quickly ; but take care, my dear boy, or it will prove a snare 
to you, by making you idle and earele^^'?. You cannot be truly 
wise without being diligent, and the more talent you posses'^ the 
more 3 "ou should improve it. llcmember that one blow of the 
3hisel does not make a statue ; neither does a little cloveniess- and 
pickne^^s make a truty wise man.” 

Altered, from the French, 


VII. — THE VISIBLE CREATION. 

The God of nature and of grace 
In all his works appears ; 

His goodness through the earth we trace, 

His grandeur in the spheres.® 

Behold this fair and fertile globe. 

By him in wisdom planned ; 

’Twas he who girded like a robe 
The ocean round the land. 

Lift to the firmament your eye, 

Thither his path pursue ; 

Ilis glory, boundless as the sky, 

O’erwhelms the wondering view. 

The forests in his strength rejoice ; ' 

^Hark ! on the evening breeze. 

As once of old, Jehovah’s voice 
Is heard amono: the trees 

1 Clkv'ku, dexterous, Kkilful, Rooil-uaturcil, 4 Aud they heard the voice of the Lord 

hone8t. * Qfid walkitig iu the garden In the cool of tha 

2 ClkWer-ne-s.-?, skill, dexterity. day.” — Gen. 3 ; 8. 

5 SpHionES, heavenly bodies. 
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on the UDIb he ifeeds ]iis lierd «9 
His fiooks in jonder plains ; 

Bis praise is warbled by the birds ; 

O, coiild we ^ catch their stz'ains ! * 

Mount with the lark, and bear our song 
Up to the gates of light ! * 

Or, with the nightingale, prolong 
Our numbers through the night ! 

Ilis blessings fiill in plenteous showers 
Upon the lap of earth, * 

That teems with foliage, fruits and flowers, 

And rings with infant mirth. 

If God hath made this world so fair, 

Where sin and death abound, 

How beautiful, beyond compare,’ 

Will Paradise be found ! 

Montgomery. 


vm. TUB blRBAMLET. 

1 SAW a little streamlet flow 
Along a peaceful vale ; 

A thread of silver, \sofl and slow, 

It wandered down the dale ; 

Just to do good it seemed to move, 

Directed by the hand of Love. 

The valley ?)iniled in living green ; 

% tree, which near it gave 
From noon-tide heat a friendly screen, 

Drank from its limpid ® wave ; 

1 OjiCocLD \VR, O that wo could. 3 Bkyond compare, beyond comparison, 

a Gatks ok Lioiit, the part of tlic sky 4 MosT'aoMKUT, James, an English poet j 
from which the light issues in the morning, he died i§ 1854, eighty years old. He 
as if from opening gates. Shakspeare wrote “The Daisy,” p. 74. 
writes, 5LiM'rii>, dear. 

“ Hark I bark I tbe lurk nt livaven's gate tiaga." 
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The Bwallc^w brushed it with her wing, 

And followed its meandering.^ 

But not alone to plant and bird 
That little stream was known ; 

Its gentle murmur far was heard, ~ 

A friend’s familiar tone ! 

It glided by the cotter’s * door, 

It blessed the labor of the poor. 

And would that I could thus be found, 
While^ravelling life’s brief way, 

An humble friend to all around, 

Where’er my footsteps stray ; 

Like that pure stream, with tranquil breiSBt, 
Like it, still blessing, and still blest. ^ 

M. A. Stodakt. 


IX, TUB BAIST. 

Oo finding one In bloom on CbrUtmat-day. 

Theke is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine ; 

Kacc after race their honors yield, — 

They fiouribh and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear. 
While moons and stars their courses run. 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of tho sun. 

It smiles uj)on the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 


1 llaiH'SBBiMO, winding course. 


2 Cot'tbr, cottager. 



Light 9 pale October in iti| way, 

And twines December’s arms. 

S. The purple heath, and golden broom, 

On moory^ mountains catch the gale ; 

O’er lawps the lily sheds perfume, 

The violet in the vale ; 

But this bold floweret climbs the hill. 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

Plays on the margin of the rill. 

Peeps round the fox’s don. 

4 . Within the garden's cultured round, 

It shares the swett carnation’s bed ; 

And blooms, on consecrat^Ml ground, 

In honor of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem,^ 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast. 

The blue fly bends its pensije® stem 
Light o’er the sky-lark’s nest. 

5. ’T is Flora’s * page,® In every place, 

In every season, fresh and fair. 

It opens with perennial® grace, 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign, 

The daisy pever dies. 

Montgomery. 


1 Moor'y^ having maishes and moon 
£ Gcm, the first bud of Uic floorer, 
i hanging, bending. 


4 Flo'ra, the goddess ^fflowen. 
^ Page, an attendant. 

8 PkE-Ui^Ni-AL, perpetual. 
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L « I«i»i3iiie to get lip, lily boys!” said UiieteRol}^ 
you wish to go to the woods with me this tfioroibg. It is 
almost sunrise ! ” 

2. As the manly tones of their uncle’s voice ocbood through 
. the ohamber-entry, the boys arose, and shouted simultaneoti&ly,' 

“ Yes, sir ! — wait a minute, and we will bo ready ! ” For they 
well knew they had no time for another nap, as Uncle Robert 
seldom waited long for anybody. 

3. But, in their hurry, the boys made good the old adage,*' 
<* The more haste the worse speed.” Richard put on the wrong 
jacket ; Thomas seized aqd put on his younger brother Henry’s 
socks, and had hard work to pull them off again ; and James got 
into all the clothes but his own. A general confusion ensued, 
which was not diminished when Uncle Robert burst into the mom, 
gun in hand, adding not a little to the excitement, and nothing at 
all to the orderliness, of the toilet.^ 

4. “ Come, boys,” said he ; ** we must get abroad while the 
dew is on the grass, or wc shall all be disappointed ; — and Carlo, 
too,” he added, as the dog sprang into the room, unable to con- 
tain his sporting raptures, leaping first upon one, then upon 
another, and fairly barking for joy as he discovered the gun in 
Uncle Robert’s hands. 

5. “ 0, let me carry the gun ! ” cried one. “ No, let me ! ” 
screamed another. “Is Carlo going?” vocileratcd'' a third. 
“ To what woods are we going? ” interposed ''' a fourth. No one 
waited for an answer, or even experjted it. Meantime Uncle 
Robert placed the gun in the corner, and astisted in bringing 
things into sopie order. 


1 SiMi:r.TA'NKOi!sLY (sl-mul-ta'ue-ous-ly), at have )»orroweil the plirase, he “ inaile hja 

one and the same time. toilet,” for, lie “ dreased himaelf with rather 

2 An'AtiE, (f»d/«j), a ipaxim, a proverb, a more care U)aij usual.” • 

wise old saying. 4 TociK'ER-A-TjiD, called out clamorously 

3 Toi'let means the act of hressiog, noisily. 

especially the finishing and ornamental 3 Ix-T£!ii>rusJii>', put in, interrupted 
part ; it is from the French, from whom wo 
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64 Bidiard Was tlie fiiai ifvjbile waiting idljr ftt. 

the regt, weu^ to the oomir, took up the gun, and farioging it ta 
Ue dioiddler» th0U|^tleiti]r thoutedt **Bead;! aim! fire!*’ at 
the same time poiatieg the at hia younger brother, Henzy, 
who stood at the loolk^^glats oombing out his early hair. 

7 . Just thou the father of the two boys euterea the diamber. 
Obserringthe rash action of Bichard, he turned the muzzle of the 
gun away with a strong hand, and, eying his son with severity, 
said, ** Never, my son, allow yourself to point a gun or pistol at 
another.” Richard burst into tears. “I speak with severity, 
my dear boy,” continued the fhther, with returning tenderness, 

because 1 wish, by touching your feelings deeply, to create a 
lasting impression.” 

8. Then, turning to the others, with his usual pleasant smile, 
Mr. Ilarj^r greeted them all with a hearty good-morning,” and 
led the way into the garden. Thence they passed into the fields, 
and took the path to the woods. 

9 . Two of the boys walked with Uncle Robert, who was teach- 
ing them how to cairy a gun ; the others walked one on each 
side of Mr. Harper. This judicious parent' now took occasion to 
recur to the incident of the morning, and, calling the boys around 
him, went on to remark : “ This matter, my dear boys, of using 
fire-arms properly is one of no slight importance, and I want to 
say more to you about it. The newspapers frequently record 
fatal accidents from carelessness wjth guns and pistols, especially 
from that too common habit of boys, and sometimes of men, of 
aiming fire-arms at each other in sport. Horrible accidents 
frequently occur from the practice, the efiects of which no subse- 
quent sorrow, ijo poignancy® of regret, no agony of remorse, can 
repair ! A moment of folly may thus destroy one’s peace of 
mind for a lifetime.” 

10 . Richard, wdio held his tatber’s hand, looked distressed ; but 
his countenance soon cleared up as his father rc»issured him by a 
look and a gentle ])ressure of the hand. “ To prevent the forma- 

1 Pronounced 8 The two dots over the {I show tliat th« 

2Poio'NANcy(poinaii-st), kttmwss^acute- two vowels aro pronounced In two sylla- 
ness, sharpness ble^, as rs-a# 
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tiioii of BO dangerouB a habit, quo should never allow huDsdf^ * 
continued Mr. Harper, ** to point anylliing at another, not even a 
Indeed, many people, both on account of its evil tendency 
danger, reseat such an act towards themindvea as an 
and rij^tly re<}iiire an apology fbr it Xhase three n^es, 
lay hoya, will keep you safe: Never put away a 
Rawing the charge. Never lay one down, loaded or not, with- 
out pointing the mnzzlo in a direction safe under all circum- 
stances. Never* point the muzzle at any living thing, unless you 
intend to shoot it.” 

11. The happy group thus passed on towards the grove, buoy- 
ant^ with the influences of the hour ; for most of them werp in the 
prime and morning of life, so aptly symbolized^ by the sunrise 
which was now illuminating the horizon with gold, amber and 
rosy tints, and all the ‘‘purple light of youth.” ThonfUs boro the 
basket of refreshments which 1he*carefal mother had provided ; 
for the plan was, that at an appointed place and hour, she and 
their sisters should join them in a breakfast in the wood and 
spend the morning with them there, 

12, Before I leave this subject,” said Mr, Harper, as they 
noared'lhe woods, “ I must i dale an occurrence which happened to 
myself when I was in the naval service, I was sitting one evening 
in my state-room, writing, when a midshipman, named Holland, 
thrust in at the door a musket which he had just taken fiom the 
rack around the mainmast, in wliich the guns of the marines were 
kept. T struck up the bairel of the gun, and reprimanded* tlic 
lad. He, however, went off laughing, with the usual foolish 
phrase, ‘ 0, yes, it might go oft without stock, lock, or barrel ! ’ 

13. “ Passing into the steerage, the lad pointed the gun at 
several of the midshipmen there, and even snapped tlio lock, 
much to their ^annoyance. Then, as if to show how little danger 
there was, the rash boy pointed the musket out through a 
small poit-hole of the steeiagc, pulled the trigger, and a bulh t 
whistled shiilly ^-om it through the air! The midshipiiiaii 
turned pule, uitoied an exUamation of honor, quietly set the gun 

IBuoyUw (bu ruatinR lightly, i Sym boi -iz&d, represented, typified 

gayly, tUsUc I 3 Ki p-Ri-uAND'fcD, leproved with stvexity 
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up m its place on the rack, and was hever afterwards known to 
point a musket at any one. 

14, It is singular to relate that this same midshipman, some 
j^m was passing ashore with another in a boat, when the 
othhr playfidly j^resmiM a pistol at his head. Holland nttored 
a ^ hkdfgimtion ; bat it was too late. Ihe phttol was loaded 
wkh a bulM ; -1- it was snapped,^ trod, — and the ballet passed 
through the brain of poor Holland. He fell dead across the 
thwarts^ of the boat ! 


XI. — oooh MANNERS ON THE ROAD. 

Samuel and his ttsier Jane were ode evening riding with their 
father, Silsbee, in a carryall, through a narrow road in the 
midst of a wood. Two heavily-loaded teams were in front of 
them. The road was wide enough at the places where the team- 
sters first caught sight of each other, but very narrow half way 
between, with a ditch and bog on either side. 

Each of the teamsters was desirous to reach this narrow place 
and pass it first, .and urged his horses to the utmost to do so, 
at the same time loudly crying out to the other teamster to stop. 

The consequence of this selfishness was, that the two teams 
reached the narrow place at the same time ; and, in the attempt 
to pass, their wheels came in violent collision, both were over- 
turned, and their contents, teamstei’s and all, landed in the mud 
of the ditches on each side of the road. 

The teamsters both rose at once, and were about proceeding to 
blows, when Mr. Silsbee*turned his carryall to one side, hitched 
his horse, and came forward. Standing between the combatants, 
he thus addressed them : “ My friends, you are both in luck to- 

day. You are both hale, strong and hearty enough to bo of groat 
service to each other in this disaster. Whereas, if you had been 
aloiu^, cither of your carts might have stayed where it is for 
many a day. How lucky to upset just when and where you could 
have each other’s help ! ” 


1 Thwarts, seats placed across a boat. 
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This new view of the ease, the singularity of the address, and 
the dignified air of the speaker, at onco arrested the attention of 
the angry men. They both began at once to make him umpire 

the dispute. Each attempted to jiistif}^ himself and to blame 
the other. 

“ Stop a moment,” said Mr. Silsbee, “ it is growing dark; let us 
get the carts and horses and their loads out of the mud and into 
the road again, and then we will settle the dispute.” 

The teamsters accepted his advice, put their shoulders to the 
carts, hoisted them out on to the road, righted the loads, and 
harnessed the horses again in their places. 

By this time cooperation with each other in kind offices had 
quieted the overbearing, spiteful feelings of the teamsters. Both 
teams were soon hamessdfi to one of the carts, and drew it back, 
so that the other could pass. When they were fairfy in motion 
again, each turned, and, cheering the other with a hearty huzza, 
went his way, a wiser and a better man. 

Mr. Silsbee returned to hLs carryall and children, and, driving 
on, soon left tlie teams behind him. The long and thoughtful 
silence was at last interrupted by the following dialogue : 

Samuel, Father, will you please to tell how those men 
ought to have done at first ? 

Mr. Silsbee. It was the duty of the one who first saw the 
other to lialt and let him pass. 

Samuel. How simple that rule is, father, and yet how eflPect- 
ual ! How easy it would bo to put in practice ! 

Mr. Silsbee. Yes, niy boy ; and the same spirit of politeness 
will enable you to pass smoothly through the journey of life, to 
avoid many an angry collision. * 

Samuel. 1 have often thought, sir, I w^ould ask you to give us 
some rules our conduct on the highway ; and as we are now 
on a smooth, broad road, will you please to talk to us about 
politeness in the streets ? 

Jane. Yes, father, of all things ; for, young as I am, I am often 
puzzled to know wKat to do on meeting another unexpectedly and 
awkwardly in the streets. 

Mr. S. The three simple rules of politeness in the streets are, 
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always keep to your right ; always gjve way to a person who 
carries a heavy or bulky burden ; always, on meeting a lady ol^ 
older person, when twoca'nuot pass together, stop and lettheTtyi|g 
or older person pass ; and especially give place in entering a dom 
or gate, or at crossing another’s path. 

Samuel, But, by this latter nile, if both stop, and each wait 
for the other to pa>y.:j, how can L}iey over get on ? 

Mr. S. Offer to yield ; and then if^thc offer of yielding is 
made you, and your offer is refused, pass%n wjth a bow. 

Jam. IIow impolite it must be for a female to cause a ^ijnan 
to c|uit the sidewalk unnocossarily, when a little spirit of accofn- 
inodatiou would save all inconveuiencc 1 

Mr. S. Yes, I have frequently seen ladies deficient in this 
respofd. They seem to exact what 4hey should only accept. 
Thus they^t become yory disagreeable. Perhaps I should add 
another rule, and that is, when several persons walking abreast 
meet, and there is not room to pass, one or two should drop 
behind, and the parties should pass in single file. 

Sa/nuel. What people arc the best models, father, in manners ? 

Mr. S. The Preach, my son, arc generally supposed to be the 
most polite natioi]^ the world, and best to understand the rules 
of juanners. I toI relate an anecdote of Kapoleon, which will 
illustrate the subject. 

Ho was once walking with an English and a French lady, when 
some laboring men passed, with their loads, across the path. One 
of the ladies roughly ordered them from the walk. “No, no, 
madam,” said Napoleon ; “ respect the burdon-bcaror,” and 
yielded the pass to the laborers. 

1 i-ecollect, also, durin^f a stay in Paris, to have seen a speci- 
men of strcct-nuftiners which was perfectly natural there, but is 
UJieommori with us, and would, I fear, be deemoi overstrained 
politeness by most of us. 

A ])()rter was carrying a load on his shoulders, on one side 
of ft muddy tlioiigli paved street, without sidewalks. On the 
other side|||p|g>lderly gentleman, dignified, handsomely dressed, 
in light shoos and silk hose, was carefully picking his W'ay. 

The hat of the porter fell off; the gentleman instantly stepped 
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across the street, picked up the hat, replaced it on the head from 
\Aich it had fallen, received the hearty thanks of the man, 
walked back, and wont on his way. 

' The children, on their return home, expressed themselves highly 
pleased with their ride, and the instruction which they had 
received j and ever after were not unmindful of the lesson. 

Original. 


XII. — THE RISING MOON. 

The moon is up ! How calm and slow 
She wheels above the hill ! 

The weary winds forget to blow, 

And airthc world lies still. 

The way-worn travellers with delight 
Tiie rising brightness see, 

Revealing all the paths and plains, 

And gilding every tree. 

It glistens where the hurrying(|&:eam 
Its little ripple leaves ; 

It falls upon the forest shade, 

And sparkles on the leaves. 

So once, on Judah's evening hills, 

The heavenly lustre spread. 

The gospel sounded from the blaze, 

And shepherds gazed with dread. 

^And still that light upon the world 
Its guiding splendor throws ; 

Bright in the opening hours of life. 

But brighter at the close. i^PEABony 

1 PciiBoor, W. B. 0., a diatinguisbed American clersymau. 
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Father. ' IIufuS,^ou arfl 
with uia*^d walk in tlio 
tlie shade of the lindea<ktjM 
haps in the coi/rsc of odhM 
cure tlie disease whi^Mfl 
action. y 

I am not sick^ 
the linden-tree at the end 
bench under its thick shade. 


Iking <listurbc<Jffend unhappy ; come 
W^will scat ourselves under 
BSrc all is calm and quiet. Per- 
Koii we may dnd some medicluc to 
B before it breaks out into 

jaiWtufus, as they slowly approached 
of*ho garden, and sat down upon a 
It was a charming spot. Beneath, 


in full view, was jt secluded valley, through which a stream 
incandeled^ anjidst meadows and woods^ In the distance lay a 
pond, unruffled in its stillness, and beyond were hills rising upon 
hills to the far-ofi'blue horizon.^ 


Father. I have noticed, Rufus, several times, an expression on 
your countenance which I am sorry to see. It indicates, not only 
sadness and vexation, but a degree ^f malice, 

Rufus. I tluiik, father, if you had been served as I have been, 
you would look angry too. 

Father. PerhapK should, my boy ; but you certainly know 
my love to you sufficiently well to confide all your troubles to 
^mc. 


Rufus. I will tell 3^011 the whole story, father. Sister Lucy 
and I were playing with Thomas Watts. "Wc had fixed a tilting- 
boardon a log, near the mill-pond, by the brook, under the shade. 
Thomas accidentally pinched his finger a little between the tilt- 
ing-board and the log. Ilq got very angry, and said I did it on 
purpose. I told liijn I did not. He said I did, and flung a stone at 
• me, and hurt my leg so that I have been lame ever^ since. If I 
ever get hold of him I tv^l — 

, Father. Stop there, my son ; that is not a part of the story. 
Youjiavc told your story; now listen to mine: During the 
French revolution, Prussia and Franco were at war. A Prus- 


1 Mk-am'oerbd, wouud sinuously, like a| 2 H^-uV/.ys (ho-rl-zun), the line where Uie 
■DRlte. carUi and sky appear to meet. 
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dias soldier was bUleted^ ;ipon a French family in Champagne.* 
They treated him very kindly, yet he plundered them of every 
thing. A child of the family, eight years old, begged him to 
leave his father and mother their bedstead ; but he spurned the 
boy from him with his foot. The boy’s sister besought him to 
let her have back her cloak, ns she had no outside garment. The 
Prussian soldier caught her up rudely and tlirew her into a well, 
and she was drowned. 

Ritfus, Miserable wretch ! was a great deal worse than 
Thomas Watta^ Hid not the French boy revenge himself on the 
soldier when he grew up ? 

Father. You shall hear. About eighteen jears afterwards, 
ia 180G, the French and Prussians were again at war. Put tiiis 
time the French were the* invaders^ and couciuerors ; and this very 
French boy, now grown up, was a soldier, and billeted on a 
Prussian family in the town of jNeisse.* 

Rufus. I should not much blame him if he did the Prussians a 
great deal of mischief. 

Father, On the contrary, he was very polite and considerate ; 
and the mother of the family took excellent care of him, and 
lodged him at night in her best room.* kkxt morning, after 
waiting breakfast for him, she went up to his toohi, and found liiiii 
sitting up in the bed, bis head bent down, his eyes fixed, his hands 
clasped before him, and his whole countenance and attitude 
expressive of profound grief. 

As soon as he could command his voice, ho asked her whore 
she had procured that bedstead, and told her that it once belonged 
to his parents, and how they lost it. It was the rcmembranco 
of this that had agitated the brave soldier. She told him she had 
bought it of a Prussian hussar,® who still lived in Ncissc. The 
soldier at one?- went to the house of the hussar. 

livfus. Now I hope he gave the hussar his deserts. 

Father, The young Frenchman confronted his enemy, the 

1 lln/j,KT-KD, soldiers; this is; 3 Is-va'i)ers, those who attack and enter a 

done hy ^iviris eaeli sohlicr a tickejor billet, country as soldiers and enemies. 

showing liini to what house he is Ui go. 4 I'ronouuctd Ni'ae.. 

2 CuA-M-rAONK (alKiui-jiiin'ye), an eastern •'» Ilrs-.SAK' (luiz-zarO* a mounted soldier, 

province of I'rance. armed with pistols, sabre and carbine. 
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Prusfiiian, with full power to punish Uiin and avenge himself. He 
told* iiim who ho was. The Prussian, struck with remorse and 
fear, fell on his knees, and could only murmur, “ Pardon, par- 
don ! ” The noble Frenchman thought wdthln himself, — we are 
all of us in the hands of God, and must not return evil for evil. 
He then said to the l^russian, Rolomnly and simply : 

“ The injury you did me 1 forgive. The injury you did my 
parents, reducing them to poverty and distress, they have long since 
forgiven you. As to your throwing my sister into the well, whence 
she never came out alive, may God forgive you that act.” He 
then turned and left the house. The Prussian, from that mo- 
ment, had not an hour of peace. He pined away with remorse, 
and died some four years after, — a better man, we may hopd 

Rtrfus, Father, I thank you for tbft lesson you have given me. 
I will tr^ to forget the injury done me by Thomas Watts, and 
leave him to the punishment of his own thoughts. 

Original. 


XIV. CLOUDS. 


William. S]a||||hat cloud in the west, father. How fast it 
rises. Will you explain how a cloud is made ? 

Father. A cloud is a collection of vapors’ raised from the 
waters of the earth by the heat of the sun, and again partially 
condensed® in the upper regions of the air. 

George. Why docs the vapor rise ? 

Father. Because it is lighter than the air which is nearer the 
earth ; hence it rises, like a feather. 

George. Why^does it become condensed in the upper air ? 

Father. Because the upper air is colder, and t^kes awaylK)nie 
of the heat which kept the particles'’’ apart ; so that they come 
together into globules^ which are too heavy to rise higher, and 
therefore float aloi^ as clouds. 


1 Va'pok, au elastic fluid rendered aSri- 
form by heat. 

s CoN-DKNSKD', made to occupy less space-, 
pressed together j thickened. 

8 


S Pjk^TT-CJ.ES, minute parts, corpusclei, 
atoms. 

4 Gi.6B'rLGs, little globes w minute sphep 
ical drops. 
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WiUiam. Is th^ro any difference between a fog and a oload 7 
They look very mucli alike. 

Father, Clouds and fogs differ only in one respect. Clouds 
are elevated above our heads ; but fogs come in contact^ with the 
surface of the earth. When the surface of the earth is wanner 
than the air, the vapor of the earth, being condensed by the 
chill air, becomes mist or fog. But when the air is warmer 
than the earth, the vapor rises through the air and becomes 
cloud. 

George, In pictures of mountains we often see clouds about 
their tops ; why do clouds gather round mountain-tops ? 

Father, Because the air, being chilled by the cold mountain- 
topfe, deposits or lays down its vapor there, in a visible form or 
cloud. ' " 

William, What is the chief cause of fog and clouds*? 

Father, The changes of the wind. If a cold current of wind 
blows suddenly over any region, it condenses the invisible vapor 
of the air into cloud or rain ; but if a warm current of wind 
blows over any region, it scattei’s the clouds by absorbing their 
vapor. 

George, I think I never saw two clouds ex^ly alike. 

Father, No ; they vary greatly in density,^ height and color. 

WiUiam, What are the general colors of the clouds ? 

Father, AV^hilc and gray when the sun is above the horizon ; 
but red, orange and yellow, at sunrise and sunset. 

George, Why arc the clouds at morning and evening generally 
of a red tinge ? 

Father, The sun’s light is white, but each white beam is made 
up of blue, yellow and red rays. And because red rays are the 
least ^refrangible of all, they are the first to appear in the morn- 
ing, aiid last to disappear when the sun sets in the evening. 

George. What is meant by being “ less refrangible ” 7 

Father, Being less capable of being bent. Blue and yellow 
rays are more easily bent below the horizon bjfthc resistance of 
the air; but red rays are not so much bent down; and, therefore, 
we see them earlier in the morning and later in the evening. 


1 Con'tict, touch. 


2 J)kk'8i-t 7, closeness of the particles. 
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George. Why is not the color of Qlouds always alike 7 

Pother. Because their size, deubity, and situation in regard to 
the sun, arc perpetually varying so that bometinies one color is 
reflected, and sometimes another. 

William. What influences the motion of the clouds ? 

Father. The winds principally ; but sometimes electricity. 

George. How do we know that clouds move by other influences 
besides wind ? 

Father. Because, in calm weather, we often see small clouds 
meeting each other from opposite directions. 

William. How is it knowu that electricity, affects or influences 
the motions of the clouds ? 

Father. BeeaubO clouds often meet Iroin oppohite directions ; 
and, having discharged their oppositeN3lcctricities into each other, 
vanish alj^gether. 

Geoi'ge. What arc the uses of clouds, father ? 

Father. They serve as screens, to arrest tlie radiation* or 
escape of heat from the earth ; they temper the heat of the sun’s 
rays ; and they are the great store-houses of rain. But I must 
now defer'* pursuing this conversation till a future time. 

^ Adapted from Brewer. 


XV. TO THE CLOUDS. 

Ye glorious pageants!^ hung in air 
To greet our raptured^ view ; 

What in creation can compare 
For lovelfticss with you ? 

When through the eastern gates of lb3avcn 
The sun’s first glories shine ; 

Or when his gentlest beams are given 
To gild the day’s decline ; 

1 Va^bt-ing, changing. 4 Cag'kants (paj'f-nts), shoTry, splendid 

2 Ba-di-a'tiux, a raying forth. cxliibitiuns ; truiisiont spectacles and shows. 

• Ds-fbr', put off. fi KAP'TCRiiP, euraptureil, charmed. 
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All glorious a% that orb appears, 

His radiance still would lose 

Each gentle charm that most endears. 

Without your sofliening hues. 

When these with his refulgent^ rays 
Harmoniously unite, 

Who on your splendid pomp can gase, 

Nor feel a hushed delight? 

*T is then, if to the raptured eye 
Her aid the fancy brings. 

In you our fancy can descry 
Unutterable things ! 

f 

Not merely mountains, clif& and caves, 

Domes, battlements® and towers, 

Torrents of light, that fling their waves 
O’er coral rocks and bowers ; 

Not only what to man is known 
In nature or in art ; . 

But objects which on earth can own 
No seeming counterpart.® 

As once the scer^ in Patmos saw 
Heaven’s opening door revealed, 

And scenes inspiring love and awe 
To his rapt’^ sight revealed ; 

So, in a faint and low degree, 

Through your unfoldings bright. 

Phantoms® of glory yet to be 

Dawn on the wondering sight. Anonymous.^ 

A JlK-Kri/GENT, splendully. inspired writer of the llevelatlons. He was 

2 JiAT'TLB-MUNTs, ti wall I ir pariipet on the banished to the island of Patmos bjf the 
top of a biiildintr, with oinlirasures or o|jen Roman emperor, 
places to look throujjrh, or to discliary^ mis- ^ Rapt, enraptured, In a trance. 

Bile weapons ; a breastwork. 6 Pdan'toms, shadows, ghosts, appear- 

8 Coun'trr-pakt, the opposite or answer- ances. 
ing part. 7 A-kon^t-mous, by some author Vhosa 

4 Beam ur Patmos ; the apostle John, the name is unknown. 
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XYI. — I^IGUTNING AND TUUNDER. 

Charles, How still it seems to grow, father, and how dark the 
sky aj)pcars over the western horizon ! That cloud has grown 
blacker and larger till it has covered half the sky. Did you see 
that vivid flash of lightning? There was a triple flash, and a 
streak of fire dashed crinkling^ from the top to the bottom of the 
cloud ; and see ! another ! and another ! — how terribly beautiful ! 
JIow startling ! Hark ! how the thunderclap succeeds ! 0, father, 
its roar niakes* me tremble ! 

Father. Yet, with this terror, my son, there mingles so much 
that is sublime and beautiful, that, instead of grovelling^ fear, I 
always feel that pleasing, religious aw^ which seems to have filled 
the soul of the Psalmist when ho wrote the 29th Psalm, so full of 
majesty, pmty, and confiding faith in God. 

Charles, What a heavy peal ! I do not wonder that David 
called tl^under “ the voice of God,” 

Father, Can you repeat the lines of the Psalmist, my son ? 

Charles, I think I can recollect them : 

“The voice of the Lord is upon the waters : 

The God of glory thundercth ! 

The Lord is upon many waters ! 

The voice of the Lord is powerful : 

The voice of the Jiord is full of majesty. 

The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; 

Yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 

lie ipakcth them also to skip like a calf; 

Lebanon and Si^jron like a young unicorn. 

The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. 

The voice of the Lord shaketh the wildeyiess, 

The Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh.” 

Father, Can you tell mo, Charles, what lightning is ? 

Clmrlcs, I have heard it called electricity ; but I do not know 
how and why it takes the form of lightning. 

1 running in and out in Bhort| a 0«ov'bl-i.ino, mean, sordid, debasing, 

bends or flexures, zigzag. 

8 ^^ 
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Father, When a cloud, ^overloaded or overcharged with electric 
fluid, approaches another cloud which is non-elcctricy or under- 
charged, the fluid rushes from the electric cloud into the non-elec- 
tric one, till the electricity is diffused uniformly throughout them 
both. Sometimes passage of the fluid is invisibie ; but when 
it is visible we call it lightning. When the earth has less electricity 
than a cloud, the fluid passes from the cloud to the earth, till it is 
equally diffused through both. If the cloud has less electricity 
than the earth, when it approaches the earth, the fluid passes up 
into the cloud from the earth. 

CJultUs, What a simple ca\ise for such grand and beautiful 
effects ! Is there any other cause of lightning besides this pass- 
ing of the fluid ? 

Father, No ; but sometimes monutains, trees and steeples, cause 
the fluid to discharge itself, as lightning, from a cloud floating near. 

Charles, Are the lightning-clouds very high ? 

Father, Sometimes they a?-e four or five miles high, and some- 
times they actually touch the earth with one of their edges; but 
they are rarely discharged during a thunder-storm when they are 
more than seven Imndrod yards above the surface of the earth. 
The average height of all clouds is one and a half to two miles ; 
though in a clear day they often float four or five miles above our 
heads. 

Charles, I just noticed a flash that was forked ; and that last 
flash, like many before, was zigzag,^ or crinkled. What is the 
reason of this appearance? 

Father. The cause is this, that the lightning-cloud is a lor 
way off from that to which it communicates its^lectricity, an 
the resistance of the air to the passage of the fluid is so grea 
that the electrical current is split; or, as is mo&t usual, diverted 
into a zigzag course. Sometimes, when the fluid is very abun 
daiit, it splits into channels or flashes, and a double zigzag is seen 

Charles. But how does the resistance of the air make th‘ 
lightning zigzag ? * * 

Father, As the lightnit»g condenses® the air in its path, it flies 

1 Zio'zAQ, having sharp a ud quick iunis.l s Con-den'sks, crowdi into a imaller space, 
^ Di-rsRT'ED (dj-vert'ed)p turned aside, {thickens, compresses. 
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from i^de to side, in order to pass where there is the least resistr 
ance. 

Charles. The flash I saw just now was quite straight ; why is 
that ? 

Father. Because the lightning-cloud is ne^r the earth ; and, 
as the flash meets with very little resistance, it is not diverted ; 
in other woixls, the flash is straight. 

Charles. Many of the flashes have no chain or fiery mark. 

Father. Yes; such a flash is called sheet-lightning. It is 
either the reflection of distant flashes not distinctly visible, or 
else>.^veral flashes intermingled. 

Cha^s. Does lightning assume any other forms than chain 
and sheot^lightning ? 

Father, bemetimes the flash is globular and this is the most 
dangerous form lightning. But there is another kind of fire- 
ball, which sometiii.ea falls to the earth in a thunder-storm. Theso 
other balls are masser> of explosive giis, and formed in the air ; 
and they generally movfc more slowly than liglitning. 

Charles. When lightning strikes people, why docs it destroy 
life? 

Father. Because the electric Virrent, passing through a man on 
beast, produces a most violent actWi upon the nerves. 

Charles. When is a person struck ijcad by lightning? 

Father. Only when his body forms \ part of the lightning’s 
path ; that is, when the electric fluid, in its way to the earth, 
actually passes through his body. 

Charles. But why are men sometimes only maimed- by light- 
ning, while at other times they arc killed outright ? 

Father. Because' the clebtric fluid produces an action upon the 
nerves it passes tltVough, sufficient to paralyze or otherwise injure 
them, but not to destroy the life of the whole body.* 

Charles. Thunder seems more frightful than lightning ; yet it 
Is’uot dangerous, but rather shows that the danger is past. 

Father. Yes ;• tliunder is only the noise made by the concus- 


1 GlobV'LAS, shaped like a glube or ball. 2 Maimed (mumd), deprived of a limb or 

of the use of any necessary pait. 
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sion^ and other changes of the air when it closes again, after it 
has been j[mi*ted by ilic lightning. 

diaries. Why docs lightning part tho air through which it 
passes ; it docs not part a rod of iron ? 

Father, Iron is a conductor, and allows the fluid to pass 
freely over it ; but air, being a non-conductor, resists its passage, 
and must be cut through. 

diaries. Hark ! that last peal of thunder seemed like one vast 
crash. * 

Father, That is because the lightning-cloud is' near the earth ; 
and as all the vibrations'- of the air (on which sound depends) 
reach th^ear at the same moment, they seem like one vast 
sound. 

Charles, When the s^prm began, the peal of thunder was an 
irregular, broken roar ; why was this V ^ 

Father, Because the lightning-cloud was then a long way off; 
and as some of the vibrations of the air have much further to 
travel than others, they reach the cai* at difierent times, and pro- , 
duce a continuous'^ roar of sound. 

Charles, 1 liavc observed, sir, that a flash of lightning is gen- 
erally followed by pouring rain. 

Father, Yes. The flash produces a change in the condition of 
the air, rendering it unable to hold so much moisture as before ; 
and, ill consequence, a part of the moisture is given off in heavy 
rain. 

Charles. Tu suiiiincr-ligh tiling, or “heat-lightning,” as it is 
called, why is there no thunder? 

Father. Because liic liglitning-clouds ara so f^r distant that 
the sound of the thunder is lost befor# it reaches the ear. 

Charles. Is there really such thing as a thunder-bolt? 

Father. ; the notion, of thunder-bolts arises, cither from ' 
the globular form which the Jiglitning sometimes assumes ; or 
else from the gaseous'^ fire-balls which sometimes fall from the 
clouds. r 

1 CoN-CL’s'dioN, violent shaking.* 3 Cos-tin'u-ocs, Joined together 5 €©» 

Vi-BK ACTIONS, shakings to and fro, <iuiv- icctod without a break. 

•ring. A Gas'k-ous, like gas, atiriform, like air. 
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Charla. I notice that the thunder ie often Beyeral momenta 
after the flash. , 

Father, Yes ; it has a long way to come. Lightning travels 
nearly a million times faster than thunder ; if, therefore, the 
thunder has a long way to come, it will not reach tlie earth till 
a considerable time after the flash. 

Charles, Can we not tell the distance of a thunder-cloud by 
observing the interval which elapses^ between the flash and the 
peal ? 

Father, Yes; as the flash is instantaneous cver 3 »^where ; but 
thunder will take a second of time to travel three hundred and 
eighty yards ; hence, if the flash be five seconds before the thun- 
der, the cloud is nineteen, hundred 3rard‘« off. 

Charles, How can we calculate |he distance between us and 
the storm ? 

Father, To ascertain how far off the storm is, put your hand 
upon your pulse, and, when ^^ou sec the flafch, count how many 
times it beats before you hear the thunder. If it beats six pul- 
sations, the storm is one mile off; if twelve pulsations, it is two 
miles off, and so on. But we have talked enough on this subject 
at present ; and at some other time we will converse about the 
dangers from lightning, and how to avoid them. 


XVII. DANGER FROM LIGHTNING. MEANS OF SAFETY. 

Charles, I was so much instructed in our conversation on 
lightning and thunder, that I should like to continue the subject. 

Father, Very well ; let us now talk of the dangers of light- 
ping, and the modes of avoiding them. Accidents from lightning 
are very few indeed, but knowledge will enable us to avoid both 
needless exposure and needless anxiety. 

Charles, That will be a useful and important knowledge. 
What places are most dangerous in a storm ? 

Father, It is dangerous to be near a tdll tree, or a lofly builds 


1 E-lap'sks, passes away. 
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ing, or any running wat ^ ; beqause all these objects are conduct- 
ors ; but a man’s body is a still better conductor, and the fluid 
might leave the poorer conductor, and, passing through the better 
one, cause death. 

Charles, How can a tree or spire cause electricity to discharge 
itself from the cloud ? . 

Father, Hecauso it is nearer to the cloud than the earth is* 
which makes it a medium' of communication between the cloud 
and the earth. 

Charles, Dry air is not a conductor of lightning ; why, then, 
does the lightning pass from a tree or spire through the air into 
a man standing near V 

Father, Lightning, or the electric fluid, always travels through 
the paths best fitted foi it ; that is, electricity prefers the best 
conductors. The fluids of a man are better conductors than the 
substances of the steeple, or the fluids of the tree. The electric 
fluid chooses its path accordingly, and passes from the spire or 
tree to the man. Metals are better conductors than woods or 
fluids ; hence, if the steeple were of metal, no electric fluid would 
pass to and through the man. 

Charles, I have noticed that the bark of trees struck by light- 
ning is sometimes stripped off. 

Father, Yes ; the electric fluid runs down the outside of trees, 
where the greatest flow of sap is ; hence, moist wood is a better 
conductor than dry, which is almost a non-conductor. In passing 
through a man the lightning passes inside, because the fluids, 
which are inside, are better conductors than the skin. 

Charlt:,s, Why is it dangerous for a man to be near w^atcr in a 
thuiKlev-slorm ? 

Father, Jlccausc tlie height of a man may' be sufficient to dis- 
charge a cloud ; and, if there were no taller object nigh, the light- 
ning might make the man its conductor to the water, as explained 
before. 

Charles. I liaye heard people say that it is dangerous lO ring 
chureh-bclls during a tluTuder-storm. 


l Mu^di-vm, a mean foruisihing a pa^sa^^e or connection between two ibini^. 
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Father^ It ib ; for the steeple may djlscharge the lightning 

m^ly in consequence of its height ; but, besides this, the ringing 
of the bells puts i^e air in motion, and diminishes its resistance 
to the electric fluid. 

Charles, Why is it unsaib to run or drive fast during a thun- 
der-storm ? 

Father, Because it produces a current of air ; and, as air in 
motion affords less resistance to the flash, it is a better conductor 
than air in a state of rest. 

Charles, Most persons are anxious during a storm ; but few 
seem to know where to go for safety. What parts of a dwelling 
are most dangerous during a thunder-storm ? 

Father, The fire-place, especially if the fire bo lighted ; the 
attics and cellar. It is also better not t(f sit close by the walls. 

Charles, Wihy do you^hink it dangerous, father, to sit before 
a fire during a thunder-storm ? 

Father, Because the heated air and soot^ are conductors of 
lightning ; especially when connected with such excellent conduct- 
ors as the stove, fonder and fire-irons. 

Charles, Lightning seems often to strike churches and other 
buildings when they are full of people ; is it, then, more danger- 
ous to be in a crowd during a thunder-storm than to bo alone ? 

Father, Certainly, and for two reasons ; because a mass of 
people forms a better conductor than an individual ; and because 
the vapor of insensible perspiration arising from a crowd increases 
its conducting power. 

• Charles, Why is the danger increased by the vapor which 
rises from a crowd of men or animals ? 

Father, Because vapor isf also a conductor ; and the more 
conductors there are iteting in the same direction, the greater the 
danger will be in that direction. A flock of sheep h therefore 
more likely to be struck than a single one ; and the larger a flock, 
a herd, or a crowd is, the greater, of course, is the danger of its 
attracting the electric fluid. 

Charles. If a person bo abroad in a thunder-storm, what place 
do you think is the safest ? 


I Pronouncccl tot. 
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lather, Anj place ^about twenty tblrly feet from somv 
tall tree or building, except it^be near running \faterj — 
because the liglitning would always choose the tall tree as a eon* 
ductor, and we should not be sufficiently near the tree for the 
lightning to diverge to us, as it would not pass far through so 
poor a conductor as the air. 

Charles. If a person be in a house during a thunder-storm, 
what place is the safest ? 

Father . JChe centre of any room in the middle story is best ; 
especially if you place yourself on a mat' tress, bed, or hearth-rug. 
Charles. Why is the middle story of a house the safest ? 
Father. Because the fluid, whether it came from above or 
below, would he diflfiised among several conductors of the upper 
or lower parls of the Ig)usc before it reaehetl the middle story; 
in coDsequentJO of wliieh its force would ,be weakened. 

Charles. Why is the middle of the room more safe than any 
other part of it ? 

Father. Because the lightning, if it struck ’4he room at all, 
would come down the chimney or walls of the room ; and, there- 
fore, the further distant from these the better. 

Charles. You sj)oke of using a mattress, bed, or hearth-rug ; 
how are these a good security against injury from lightning? 

Father. B(ieauso they arc all iion-jM^luotors ; and, as light- 
ning always nukes choice of iho bo^^iiducto rs. it w'ould not 
choose for its ]>atli such things as 

Charles. 1 liavc hoard it said t<mt it is better to be wet than 
dry during a thunder-storm. 

leather. It, is ; because wot clothes form a I )ettcr conductor than 
the fluids ol the body ; arnl, therefoK*, lightning would pass down 
our wet clothes witliout touching our body at^all. 

Charles. ^And now, f:ith(‘r, what is, after all, the safest thing 
a person can do to avoid injury from lightning? 

Father, lie should draw his bedst(^ad into the middle of- his 
room, commit himself to tlio care of God, and go to bed ; lemem- 
bering that our liord lu^s said, “ 'Jdic very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.” 

Charles. I thank you, sir, for your patient explanations and 
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anHwerei to my questions, tod when I kave reflected more upon 
the subject, I hop^ to show you that I have made a thoughtful 
use of your instruetions. Adapted from Brewer, 


xvm. — THE WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 

There is a world wo have not seen, 

That time shall never dare destroy ; 

Where mortal footstep hath not been, 

Nor ear hath caught its sounds of joy. 

There is a region lovelier far 
Than sages tell or poets sing ; 

Brighter than summer’s beauties are, 

And softer than the tints of spring. 

ThtW is a world — and 0 how blest ! — . 
Fairer than prophets ever told ; 

And never did an angel guest 
One half its blessedness unfold. 

It is all holy and serene, 

The land of glory and repose ; 

And there, to dim the radiant scene, 

The tear of sorrow never flows. 

It is not fanned by summer gale ; 

’T is not refreshed by vernaP showers ; 

It neve** needs the moonbeam pale. 

For there arc known no evening liourj. 

No ; for this world is ever bright 
AVhh a pure radiance all its own; 

The sfi^is of uncreated light 

Flo\>^Bund it from the otlrnal throne 

1 Viiu'sAi., bcloDgiug to spring. 


1 ) 
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There foTmSje that mortals may not see, 

Too glorious for the eye to trao<^ 

And clad in peerless^ majesty, 

Move with unutterable grace. 

In vain the philosophic® eye 
May seek to view the fair abode, 

Or find it in the curtained sky ; 

It is the dwelling-plaee of God. 

Anonymous. 


XIX. THE DIVINE IMPRESS. 

There ’s not & tint that paints the rose, 

Or decks the lily fair, 

Or streaks the humblest flower that grows, 
But God has placed it there. 

At early dawn there ’s not a gale ,,, 

Across the landscape driven. 

And not a breeze that sweeps the vale, 

That is not sent from Heaven. 

There *s not a grass, a single blade, 

Or leaf of lowest mien,® 

Where heavenly skill is not displayed, 

And heavenly wisdom seen. 

There ’s not a tempest dark and dread, 

Or storm that rends the air, 

Or blast that sweeps o’er ocean^s bed. 

But Heaven’s own voice is there. 

There ’s not a star whose twinkling light 
Illumes'* the distant earth, 

And cheers the solemn gloom of night, 

• But mercy gave it birth. 

1 Pesr'lbss, matchless without equal. s Mikn (rnrui), look, aspect, air. 

2 Phil-o- 90 PH'ic, rcasoninK frotn science. | ■* illumines, lights up. 
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Fhere ’a not a cloud whoa^ dews diatiP 
Upon the parching clod,® 

And clothe with verdure* vale and hill, 

That ia not sent by God. 

There ’s not a place in earth’s vast round, 

The ocean deep or air, 

Where skill and wisdom are not founds 
For God is everjrwhere. 

Around, beneath, below, above, 

Wherever space extends. 

There Heaven displays its boundless love, 

And power with mercy blends/ 

Saedon. 


XX. — UNCLE miLn> AND UIS NftPHEWS. 

Henrj As Charles and I were crossing the fields this morn- 
ing, we saw in the bark of trees some little holes as round as a 
gimlet could make them. We saw some grasshoppers and bees 
at work upon them, and wo have been thinking whether these 
little creatures could bore the holes. Can you give uS any infor- 
mation upon the subject? 

Uncle Philip, 0 , yes, boys ! I know of more than one insect 
that 9*11 bore as smooth and round a hole as any carpenter in the, 
world. God is good ! He cares for insects as well as for us, 
and ho gives them implements'’ to work with, as good and perfect 
as can be made by man. • 

Charles, Hut iRiw does the grasshopper make the holes ? 

Unde Philqy, There arc some of the gra,sshop|^rs that have 
an excellent gimlet. The contrivance has five pieces in it ; two 
of the pieces make a case to keep the augers in, two more arc the 
aagcfs or borers, and the other is a piece between the two borers 

1 Dis-tu/, condense itito water Troin vai)or. » VkuTh:kh, greenness. 

2 Clod, a piece of turf, a nuiss of earth j 4 Ui.KNDa, mingles, unites, 

ere put for sod. ,«! lM'pi,|piiENTS, tools, uteusils 
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on which they dido ; this piece has a ridge on dfcch ride of it, 
and the augers have a "groove which e^^aetJy fits the ‘ ridge. 
Besides this, each auger ends in a knob,«and that knob has teeth 
all round it. 

Henry, But what is the piece with the ridge for? 

Unde Philip, That piece shows the wisdom and the goodness 
of God. His tender mercies are over all his works ; ” ho has 
placed that piece there to keep the borers stiiT, so that they can- 
not get out of joint or be broken when the little worki^ is 
boring. 

Charles, What is the grasdiopper*s object in boring these 
holes? 

Unde PhUip, That is a very proper question, and I take 
pleasure in answering it. It is to make places in which to 
deposit^ her eggs ; for it is the female only that works thus. 
When she has deposited her eggs, which generally 'number sit 
hundred, and sometimes even a thousand, she dwindles away and 
dies in the course of a few days. 

Henry, W^ell, this is very curious, indeed. 

Unde Philip, Yes ; but there are some of these insect work- 
men more curious still. Did you ever see a spy-glass ? You 
know it is a round, hollow piece of wood, with brass tubes in it, 
which are made smaller and smaller, so as to slide into one another 
when the glass is not used. Now, there is a little fly whicth 
has exactly such a contrivance to keep her gimlet in. It is in 
four pieces, and the smallest piece ends in five sharp points, three 
of which arc longer than the otTicr two ; she twists these five 
sharp points into one piece ; and, as some are longer and some 
shorter, when they are all put togeth(}r, they make a sharp edge 
running all around, and are most exactly liko^n auger or gim- 
let. When she wants to use it, she just shoots out the different • 
tubes, so as to make a stem for the gimlet ; and when she has 
done, she puts all back into its case again. 

Henry, What are the uses of these gimlets? 

Uncle Philip. The same as that of the grasshopper ; to make 
holes in which to deposit her eggs. 


1 De-pos'it, U|f up or put away for safe keeping 
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Ilk flomd plants I Btippose.^ 

tinde PhUip. No, my young Oiend, not in a plant', but in 
tho akiiiB of animate, and aomotimea even in their nostrils. 

HeTtry. The skins of animate ! well, that is very odd, indeed. 

Unde PhSiip. The great Llnnmus^ says, there is a dy covered 
Witih a downy hair, called the reindeer gad-fly, which hovers 
over the reindeer, to lodge eggs on its baok. This being cficctcd, 
the worm peribrates the skin, and romains under it the whole 
winter, and in the following yoar becomes a fly. 

Charles, I have heard of the oarpenter-bee ; can you tell us 
why it is called by that name ? 

Unde PhUip, Because it is such an oxoellont wood-borer. It 
commonly looks for some old post or plank, or withered part of a 
tree, to work in; &r the bee knows, just as well as any carpenter 
does, that jt is very haul to get tools through wood. Have you 
ever seen, when an old post or dry board was split, a long, hol- 
low groove in the middle of it, with little, round, thin pieces of 
something like paper, about as thick as a wafer, &.stened in it 
by their edges, one above the other, all the way J|irough ? 

Henry, I have, Uncle Philip ; 1 saw one this morning as we 
were coming through the fleldb. 

Uncle PhUip, Well, these sliow the work of the carpenter-bee ; 
she bored the hole, and she put these little partitions like paper 
in it, to separate the cells ; and, more than that, she made the 
partitions out of the dust she got in boring. She always likes, too, 
to ggt a piece of wood* in a place where the sun can shine on it i 
and when she has made her choice, she begins to boro into the 
post in a slanting direction at first, and, as soon as she has gone 
far enough in, she thou turns and bores straight with the grain of 
the wood. 

Charles, Docs she do it quickly. Uncle Philipp 

Unde PhUip, Not very quickly, for sometimes the wood is 
very hard. I have scon one of these holes nearly twelve inches 
lon« in a hard oak board. Sometimes she has to work at it for 

1 one of the most fiunous of species, according to a system called, from 

naturalists, a Swede j he died in 1T7S. lie him, the Linnavui System, 
divideil plants into classes, orders and 2 Teb'S'O-ratks, bores through. 

i) » . 
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montius^ tet 0iie vmAs steadily^ bojrSy and tliat does » graMdidal* 
What iqakes it more tireisome iis tliat the poor little eieatiijb ha» 
to bm^ oat all the dust she makes bj boring. For days together 
she may be seen going in and out the hole, and BhoveUing oat the 
dust. 

Henry. How large does ihe make the hole ? 

UmJe Philip. 0 large enough to put my fore-fingor in, and 
sometimes fifteen inches long. After she has bored it a$ deep as 
is necessary, she begins to djTide it into separate cells ; Ae oom* 
mences at the bottom, and puts in a quantity of what is called 
bee-broad, until it reaches about an inch in height ; on the top of 
this she lays an egg, and the bread is put there to feed the young 
one as soon as it comes out of the egg. She then makes a floor 
over it out of the dost, a%I told you, bringing it grain by grain 
from the heap in which she put it when she first brought it out. 
She knows how to glae together this dust with the farma^ of flow- 
ers mixed with honey; and she always begins by gluing the dust 
around the outside of the hole she has bored ; ^e then glues 
another ring to that, and then another, and another, making each 
ring smaller a%d smaller, until she has it all filled ; so that her 
floor, when it is done, appears like a parcel of rings, of smaller and 
smaller sizo^, placed within each other. Ou the top of this floor 
she puts boo-bread as before, and places another egg on it, and 
covers it \\itli a floor again ; and so she goes on, making cells and 
filling them with bread, and covering each with a floor, until 
she lias lillod the hole. There arc generally twelve con^art- 
ments** ; each of ^\lluh, about one inch deep, receives an egg ; and 
the whole tunnel is fifteen or twenty times the height of the 
woiknian. 

Charhs. But how do the young bees got out. when the egg is 
h.itclu (1 ? It ^cciijs as if they were shut up forever in prison. 

Undo Philip, No, boys ; there is a way for them to get out ; 
1111(1 it slioi^s tlie uoiideiful wisdom of God in toaehing this poor 
bee how to contiivo the matter. The egc; which is put ii,tho 
lowest cell being the oldest, the little woiiu that is afterwaid to 

1 Fa'UI na (fit u 1 a), t lint j) ikn oi dust ^ roM-PAKT'MK\rM, rooms, apartments, 
in anw( rs, oi on Uio .iutlicis of plants divibiuns 
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wUk^lbe()4Mread, bo as to oome oat at the top of the hole; aad, if 
he gets oat at all, it miist be at the bottom. The old bee knows 
this, and she so arranges these eggs that when the worm comes 
out it will be with his head pointed downwaids ; ho falls to eat- 
ing hk bread, and so eats his way down to the bottom of his cell, 
and there he finds that his mother has bored a hole from his ceil 
to the outride, and through that he comes out. 

Henry. How do the others get oat ? 

Vncle Phil^, Precisely in the same way. When his brother 
in the cell above him has eaten his way down to the bottom of 
his cell, he just cats jbhroogh tiio floor, and gets into the cell below, 
which is then empty, you know, and if^ks out at the same hole 
which his older brother used before him. And so all the rest, 
one after another, eat their way downwards into the empty eclls 
below them, and get out at the same back-door, which the mother 
made by what we call her instinct, which means the share of wis- 
dom which Clod pves to the lower animals to show thum how to 
take care of themselves. 

Henry, Why, tlut instinct, as you call it, Uncle Philip, is a 
curious thing. 

Uncle 'Philip, Very curious, indeed, boys ; and at home other 
time, if you wish, we will talk more about it, and I will tdl you 
a great many stories of animals, which will show you their 
instinct. But for this time I have told you enough to keep you 
thinking till wc meet again. 

Ih/iry, But first, Uncle Philip, do tell us how we may know 
a carpenter-bee liom a eosfimon bee; for I should like to make 
an acipiiiiiitanco with so iiigouious^ a little creature. 

U7iclr Philip, No doul)t >ou would, and I will j;cll you. You 
may know it by its being larger than the common bee; but not 
ipiito ho largo as a huni]>le-boo; not so downy, and more deeply 
coloia'd. 

Adapted f torn Unde Philip's Conversations, 


1 rN-( I N loi 3, mventiTC, bkilful, capable of conti i\ aiio <j 
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XXI. — TH» HRST BiJ^XR-MAKERS. 

Uncle Philip. Ah, boys ! bow do you do? This is Saturday, 
and I have been expecting to see you for some time* 

He?iry, We should have been here sooner, but we went round 
by the oJd mill, because we thought that perhaps we might find 
in some of the old timbers holes bored by some of those indus- 
trious little oarpcntcr-bees. 

UticIc Philip. Well, and did you find any ? 

Charles. No, sir ; but wc have found something else, which we 
have brought to show you ; and we ha,ve been talking about it all 
the way. We have not discovered any new tools among the ani- 
mals, but we think we have found out a trade that some work at, 
and we wish you to tell us if we are right. 

Uncle Philip. 0, that I will do with pleasure, if I can. 
AVhat is the trade that you think you have discovered ? 

He9iry. It is paper-making, Un<jle Philip. Wo have found 
this part of a wasp’s nest, which we have brought along ; and, as 
you told us it was always best to notice everything closely, we 
examined this, and it appeared so much like coarse paper, that 
we thought (for we knew it was made by wasps) that man did 
not make the first paper in the world. 

Unde Philip. Well, boys, that was not a bad thought. Now, 
you sei! the advantage of taking notice of things, and of tliinkirig 
about wluit you see. You arc perfectly right in supposing that 
'vvasp.s make paper ; and, if you please, we will talk this morning 
about, the wasps. 

Charles. 0, yes, sir, by all means„und we will thank you, too. 

Unde Philip. T must first tell you, then, ^hat of tlic wasps 
thoro arc several kiiitls. Some build their nests under grouuJ, 
aiul some lianV theirs in the aii* to the limb of a tree. This j»urt 
of a. nesi whicli you liave found belonged to the last kind; but. I 
will tell you something about both. 

Henry. Tt'll us first of the wasps which build under ground. 

Umle. Philrp. As sooii as the warm season begins, the first 
carti of the mother wasp is to look for a fit place in which to 
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build ; and in the spring of the year she may Very often be seen 
flying *about a hole in the bank of a ^itch, and looking into it. 
The holes which she examines are the old houses of lield-mieo or 
moles, and gome persons have thought, wlfieh I imagine is true, 
that she likes to take such old holes, because they save her a 
great deal of hard work. But still, as the holes arc not large 
enough for her use, slie has a great deal of labor to make tliem 
so. 

Charles. How does she make them large enough? 

Uncle Philip. She goes at once to work digging in the hole 
chofsen, and makes a winding, zigzag gallery, about two feet long 
and about an inch in width. She digs up the earth, and carries 
it out, or putfhes it out behind her as she goes on. This gallery 
ends in a large chamber, or hole, from 6jio to two feet across when 
it is done ; and now she is ready to begin her nest. 

Henry. Slow, then, Uncle Philip, she will begin to make paper, 
will she not ? 

Unde Philip. Yes ^ she will alight on an old window-sash, or 
other dry wood, and pull off fibre after fibre about tbe tenth part 
of an inch long, and not so large as a hair. She will gather 
these up into a knot with her feet, and then fly to another part 
of the sash, and go to work stripping off more fibres or threads, 
and putting them to the bundle already made. She then wefs 
this little bundle of bruised wooden fibres or threads with a kind 
of glue that she has, and this makes it stick together like pulp or 
paste^and while it is soft, the was[> walks backwards and spi-oads 
it out with her feet and her tongue until she has made it almost as 
thin as the thinnest paper. With this she lines the top of the 
holo in which she is going build her nest, for she always begins 
at the iop. But tUis lining is so thin that it would be too weak to 
keej) the earth from falling in, and therefore she goes on spri'ud- 
i Mg her papers one upon the other, until she has made tlio wall 
nearly two inches thick. These pieces are not laid exactl}^ flat 
on en^h othcT, like two pieces of pasteboard, but with little open 
spaces l)ctwecn, being joined at tlic edges only. This is the coil- 
ing ; and when it is finished she Itegins to build what may bo 
caMcd the highest floor of the nest. This she makes, of the same 
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paper, in a great number little cells, all joined togetiier at the 
Bides, Then, instead of fastening this floor to the sides of the 
nest, she hangs it to the ceiling by rods made also out of paper ; 
these rods are small in the middle, and grow larger towards the 
ends, so as to be stronger. She then makes a second floor, and 
hangs it under the first by rods as before ; and then a third, and 
so on until it is finished. 

Charles. This wasp is a ^very ingenious little paper-maker, 
Uncle Philip. 

Umle Fhilip. Yes, boys, it is so. llie one of which I have been 
telling you is the ground-wasp. The tree-wasp makes its nest of 
paper prepared in the same way ; and the nests are of different 
shapes. One makes it in a round flattened ball, not much larger 
than a rose, and when eut open it shows layer upon layer of , 
leaves of the same thin, grayish-looking paper. ^ This kind 
is not so common, however. Another makes its nest of cells 
placed in separate floors, but withdut any outer wall to keep off 
the rain ; and the most curious thing in tbe nest is, that it is not 
placed ill a horizontal way ; because then the cells would catch 
the rain, and the nest would be spoiled ; but it is always placed 
slanting, so that the rain may run t)ff ; it is always placed, too, 
so as to face the north or the west, and I suppose it is because 
the wasp knows that there is more danger of rain from the south 
and the east. 

Charles, Well, then, Uncle Philip, we were right in thinking 
that ilie wasps were the first paper-makers; and very gl‘ul wo 
arc th;it wo saw this old piece of a wasp^s nest. Who would 
have Ihouglit that so much could be learned by picking up this 
old scrap of wasp’s work ? 

U7)de Philip, A wise man will learn soineching from almost 
anything. your eyes, and think of what you see. Now, as to 
iliisvorytra.de of paper-making, I think that man wpuld have 
found it out a great deal sooner if he had watched the wasps at 
their work. I’lioy have been excellent workmen at this business 
from the beginning ; and jnan has gone on learning little by little 
of this very trade, as I wdll tl^ll you at some, other time, when ho 
might have made a long step at onqc, had lie but noticed wasps 
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and hometg. We go on vory Blowly e^etimes m learning to 
make a trade as perfect as itea^e; while the poor animal, 
with its knowledge such as often our BU 2 )orIor. 

Tho^e creatures cannot teach ; there is a point to 

which they can go, and no but as far as they do know, 

their knowledge is perfect ; and I make no doubt that a great 
many usoiul things not now knowi^^will hereafter be ibuud out 
by watching dumb animals. 

Uncle Phtli 2 >'s Conversations. 


xxn. — TIIK Jl MPING-MOUSB, EIimNB, ARCTIC If OX AND WOLF. 

1. SoMU youthful hunters were travelling from the south to a 
fort oil the Mackenzie^ river, and wore now near the banks of that 
stream. WTiile one of them, named Lucien, was preparing 
a meal ibr his absent companions, his attention was attracted to 
an animal which appeared upon the snow at a short distance 
from where he sat. 

A single glance showed him that the little animal was a 
mouse, but of a somewhat singular species.® It was about the 
size of a common mouse, but quite diffcmit in color. The upper 
half of its body was of a light mahogany tint,’* while the luwvr 
half, including the legs and feet, were of a milky whitonohs. It 
was, in fact, the white-footed mouho, one of the mobt boa at iful of 
its kind. 

3. Tlcro and there, above the tops of the snow, protruded* 
the tops of arbute' shrubs ; and the little creature wa.s ] Musing 
from one of those to the otl^or, in search, no doubt, of the berries 
that remain upon fjiese tn‘es all the winter. 

* 4, Sometimes it ran from point to point, like anyotluT inoii^c, 

but now and thoii it would rear** itself on it^ hind and lea]) 
seyeral feet at a single bound. Tu this it evidently assist od 
itself i)y pressing its tail, in which it possesses a museukir power, 

1 M vf -KT \'/n , H rn ( V in Oi ili'-h Amonoa, 1 Pito-i lu 'ui u, pi <>)» tinl thiouLh 
flowing into tin \ntii Oc 111 • Aii i.i n , tlu ^ti lAibi nj -tu l 

Sn \ 11 L kind or soi t 0 HhAii (i t r), 1 1 lilt list 11 and stand up ou 

3 Tint, shade ol coloi Ihc hind h "^s, a*) a hois<' 
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agidiiBt*fhie snow. This mode of advanouig has given it the namo 
of the jumping moose. 

6. Inxcien vratohed its miy|ioos until it had got nc*arly out of 
sight ; he turned from it, and would perhaps never have tli(ui 2 :Iit 
of it again. But, upon casting his eyes in the opposite direction, 
he saw another animal upon the snow. Its body was nearly a 
foot in length, although not much thicker than that of the mouse. 
Its legs were short, but strong, and ilb lbrchea<l broad and aroluni 
convexly.^ It had a fail more than half the length of the body, 
and tapering,^ like that of a eat. 

6. The form of the animal was that of a weasel ; and, in fact, 
it was a species of weasel ; for it was the famous enuine, cele- 
brated for that soft and beautiful fur, so prized as an ornament of 
dress. It was white all over, with the exception of its tail ; and 
that, for about an inch at the tip, was covered witlji black silly 
hair. On some parts of the body, too, the white was tinged with 
a primrose yellow ; but the tinge is not found in all animals of 
ihib species, as some individuals are pure white. 

7, Lucien observed that it kept its nose to the ground, an<l, 
as it drew nearer, h<* saw that it was following on the same path 
which the otlior animal had taken. To his astonishment ho per- 
ceived that it wab trailing^ the mouse! Wharever the latter had 
doubled,* or made a bend, the ermine followed the track ; and 
when the mouse had given one of its long leaps, then the ermine 
would htoj), and after boating alrouf* until it struck the trail'* again, 
would resume’' its onward course at a gallop. Its mana'uvn m** 
wtre exactly like those of a hound upon the fresh trail of a fox. 

h. Jmcion now looked abroad to discover the mouse. It was 
still in sight, far off upon the snow ; and, as Luejen could see, 
gnawing at the aibuie, (luitc unconscious that its greatest 
enemy w.t'* so near, — for the white-footed mouse is the natural 
pit;^ of the t inline, 

1 Con M \ I buUm outw ir(I'< ^ Bi VT'Tsrr. A-non', goin^ Intho^ and 

1 A'l } u IVG, l>t( oiinn.^ n adu illy nmaUt rjthithcr, y< t still 1 irwaid 
and hm illoi fi fiiAii , ti uk w t nt, ir'icc 

luAiL^iNG, f illowin^ tilt truk or Bteniof 7 mi tak up o iin 
4 JJoin'iTD, that is iLlunii.d on its liack,' MA-s<ri s (m i i ii \< ir), sti itigoms, 

01 iKcrly *. 1 jtntks, moiks i f man lying 
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9. Xbe mouse was boou made awar^ of its daugeti but not 
until tbe ermino bad got within a few feet. 'When it perceived 
the latter, it shrank at first among the leaves of the arbutes; 
bat seeing there would be no protection there, as the other was 
still springing forward to seise it, it leaped up and endeavored to 
escape by flight. 

] 0. Its flight appeared to be in alternate^ jumps and runs, but 
the chase was not a long one. The ermine was as active as a 
cat, and after a lew skips, its claws were struck into the mouse. 
Then was heard a short, slender squeak, and then a “ oraunch,*^ 
like the cracking of a hazel-nut, and all was over with the mouse. 

11. Lucit'n turned round to get hold of his rifle, intending to 
punish the deed, although the little ermine, in doing what it 
did, had only obeyed the law of its nature. The boy had grasped 
his gun, and ^as raising himself to creep a little nearer, when his 
eye was arrested by the motions of another eroaturo coming along 
the top of tho wreath of snow, 

12. This last was a snow-white animal, with long, sliaggy fur, 
shMrp-poiutod snout, erect ears and bushy tail. Its aspect was 
fox-like, and its movements and attitudes had all that semblance^ 
of cunning and caution so characteristic of these animals. Well 
might it have such a look, for it was a fox, — the beautiful white 
fox of tho Arctic regions. 

13. When first seen, tho Ibx was engaged in hunting, and, with 
its nose to the snow, was running in zigzag lines, quartering* tho 
giountl l^ke a pointer-dog. Presently it struck the trail of the 
coniine, and with a yelp of satisfaction followed it. This, of 
course, brought it close past where Lucieii was; but, notwitli- 
Hlanding his c%erncss to fife, it moved so rapidly along tho 
trail that ho was uurtble to take sight* upon it. It did not hall 
lor a moment, but ran on, still keeping the track of tlie ermine. 

14. The latter, liitlierto busy with its own prey, did not M*e 
the fox until it was itself seen, when it reared itself up ujioii its 
hind quarters, like a s(|uirrcl or a monkey, at tho same time vspit- 

1 Al im NATr, now Uus tint, folloT4-[ »oin^ o\tr tSc ground, pait by part, hitbci 

iiig ui order by tunw ind thither, lo stait tame 

Sum wLANtB, Bctnung, ippiaiance i To r\u su.in, is lo bung tho baritl of 

QiAUTBii-ivt, a sporting toiiu , it means the fxie-irm into a hue with the objtct by 
10 , lunniUt.' the (ye along it 
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ting as spitefully as any other weasel could have done,^ In a 
moment, however, it twanged its tactics,^ for the open jaws 6f the 
fox were within a few paces of it ; and aft^ Inaking a short, 
quick run along the surface, it threw up its hind quarters, and 
plunged head-foremost into the snow ! The fox sprung forward, 
and, flinging his brush® high in the air, shot after it like an 
arrow ! 

16. For a moment the surfiice of the snow was disturbed 
above the spot where they had gone down ; but the next moment 
all was still. Lucien stood watching the bole, with his rifle ready, 
thinking that the fox, at least, would soon come up again. He had 
waited for nearly five minutes ; when his eye was attracted by a 
movement under the snow, at a considerable distance — quite fifty 
paces — from where hc^ stood. The frozen crust was seen to 
upheave, and the next moment, the head of the fox, and after- 
wards his whole body, appeared above the surface. Lucien saw 
that the ermine lay transversely'* between his jaws, and was quite 
dead. 

16. He was about to fire, but the fox, suddenly perceiving 
him, shot off like nn arrow, carrying his prey along with him, and 
was soon out of reach. All at once, however, he was observed to 
stop, turn in liis tracks, and run off in a new direction, Lucien 
soon ascertained the cause of this strange manoeuvre. Coming 
clown from tho rocks was a largo animal, five times the size of the 
fox, but in other respects not unlike liim. It was also of a snow- 
white color, wdth long hair, bushy tail, and short, erect but 
its aspect* was not to bo mistaken, — it was the great white wollV 

17. AVlieri Lucien lirst saw this new-comer, the latter had just 
espied the iox, and was about stretching out into a full gallop 
towards him. The fox, -watching backwards‘”as lie ran, had not 
seen Ibo wultt until he T\’as within a few springs of him; and now^, 
ivhcii he had turned, and both were in full chase, there were not 

over twenty yards between them. The direcjtion in which they 

(■ 

J Tac'tk''-, aroa'ji-ly juilitarjf arranjrc-j a nuusii in a s»»)rtlng name for th:; tail of 
naeuls and mann.-uvre-! bin alf^o applied, nsja fox. 

here, to any man;igon)ont or contrivance fo 3 TaANS-vKRyu'LT, crosewise. 

effecting a given purpo?-. 4 A«'pi-.ct, looks, appearance, countenance. 
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ran would bring thorn near to Lucien; and so they caine, and 
passed him, neither of them seeming to heed his presence. 

. 18. They had not gone many yards further before Lucien per- 
ceived that the wolf was fast closing on the fox, and would soon 
capture him. The wolf, however, had noticed Lucien coming 
after, and although the next moment he closed his great jaws 
upon the fox, ho did not pause for a single instant, but, lifting the 
latter clear up from the ground, ran on without the slightest 
apparent diminution^ of speed ! ll^ard^ struggled, kicked and 
squeaked, like a shot puppy ; but !!w struggles soon came to an 
end. 

19. With some disappointment Lucien was about to return to 
his cooking; he lingered, however, for a moment, with his eyes 
still fixed upon the departing wolf thak was just about to disap- 
pear over tljc crest of the ridge. The fox liiiiig limber and dead, 
as his legs swung loosely on both sides of the wolfs head. 

20. At that moment Imoion saw the wolf suddenly stop in his 
career,'^ and then drop down upon the surface of the snow as if 
dead ! He fell with his victim in his jaws, and lay half doubled 
up and quite still. Almost at the same instaut that he fell, a 
puiF of blue smoke shot up over the ridge, aud ([uickly following 
was heard the sharp crack of a rifle. Then a head with ils cap 
of raccoon skin appeared above the snow, and Lucien, r(‘.cogni/.- 
ing tlio face of Basil, whose shot it was that killed the wolf, I'an 
forward to meet him. 

21. ^Botli soon stood over the dead animals. First, there was, 
^ the great gauiif* body of the white w^olf, strctchod along the 

snoAv, and quite dead. Crossways in his mouth was the fox, just 
as lie had been carried ofl’,» and across the jaws of the latter lay 
the long, worm-«fe body of the ermine, still retaining ))et\v(?eri 
its teeth the half-devoured remains of tljc w'^hite-fb^^ted mouse! A 
very chain of destroyers ! These creatures died as they had lived, 
preying one upon the other. 

Maijnc Reid, 

5 Diy-i-\ij'Tiox, lessening. 3 Oa-ukkiV, course, swil’t running or on- 

1! Kiiv'NAKi) (ren'?ra>, a iiumo for the fox ; motion. 

It is from the Frciich. 4 Gai st (giint). lean, bony, meagre. 
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XXIII. rOETICA L EXTUACTS. 

. 1. Time Speeds Away , — KnoxJ 

Time speeds away — away — away; 

No eagle through the skies of day, 

No wind along the hills can flee 
8o swiftly or so smooth as ho. 

Like fiery steli^ from shige to stage 
He bears us on from youth to age ; 

Then plunges in the fearful sea 
Of fathomless eternity. 

2. The Eagle, — Doane.*^ 

What is that, mother? — 

The eagle, boy, 

Proudly careering his course of joy, 

Firm in his own mountain vigor relying, 

Breasting the dark storm, the rod bolt® defying; 

11 is wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 

Tic swerves* not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle’s flight over be thine, 

Onward and upward, true to the line. 

i>. Who is my Neighbor? — Anon. 

Tliy neighbor ? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aiJ arid^ bless; 

WHiose aching heart or burning l|fow 
Thy soothing hand- may press. 

Wlioiic’er thou mcct’st a human form, 

Less favojed than thine own, 


1 Vn'rsnirs. nil eiuiiiont ami 

hc:nl'/ii:i!%irr of Tiiik 
gramin;ir-sch«)Ml, liorn in 

died ill .1821 


2 Doank. (ti'.’uinii: W., ]ipi.scoi>al UiHhop of 
Nfw 

Jtot.T, tbL‘ llK'Mtning. 

•t S\VKUvi.s, lunis usid IS deviates. 
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llcrnoiTibcr ’t is Ihy nciglibor worm, 

I'liy brolhor, or thy boh. 

4. TAo.‘;c Eoeninj Bells, — Mooiie.^ 

TtioBG evening bells, those evening bells, 

How many a talc their music tells 
Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime ! ® 

Those joyous hours are past away, 

And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 

And hears no more those evening bells. 

And so *t will be when I t«n gone, 

!lhat tuneful peal will still ring on ; 

While other bards" shall walk these dells,^ 

And sing your praise, sweet evening ))olls. 

^ o. Tlie Deep, — Brain aud.® 

There ’s beauty in the deep : — 

The wave is bluer than the sky ; 

And, though the sun shine briglit on high, 

More softly do the sea-gems glow 
That sparkle in the depths below ; 

Tl\e rainbow^s tints are only made 
When on the waters they arc laid. 

And sun and moon most swec^tly shine 
Upon the ocean’s level brine. 

Th^re ’s bdhuty in the doo}). 

Tlicrc ’s quiet in the deep : — 

Above, let tid(’s and tempests rave, 

And earthborn whirlwinds wake the wave ; 

1 TMoouk, Tiioma?, llii* lyru* Rahhs, poets, 

poet ; a native of lr< lii il ; lie dieil in iMfi 4 Dj-^lls, narrow valleys. 

- Ouimk, haniionion 5 liiaiNAun, John O. C., an American 

ii set of bells is so mtu • that a tunc ran be poet and writer ■, for several years editor of 
played upon them Ih isealKd their cliime. the N. Y. Mirror. He died in 18:i8. 

10 ^ . 
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Above, let care and fear contend 
With sin and sorrow to the end ; 

Here, far beneatli the tainted loam, 

That frets above our peaceful home, 

We dream in joj, and wake in love, 

, Nor know the rage tliat yells above. 

There quiet in the deep. 

6. Hymn . — Mrs. OriE.^ 

There *8 not a leaf within the bower. 

There ’s not a bird upon the tree, 

There ’s not a dew-drop on the flower, 

But bears the impress, Lord, of thee ! 

% 

Yes, dew-drops, leaves, and buds, and all, 

The smallest, like the greatest things, 

Tlie sea’s vast space, the. earth’s wide ball. 

Alike proclaim thee King of king.s. 

7. T/ic Worm . — Gisrornk.- 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that helpless worm ; 

The frame thy wayward looks deride 
None but a God could .form. 

The corainon Lord of all that move, 

From whom thy behig flowed, 

A portion of his boundless love 
On that poor worm bestowed. 

Let such enjoy their little day, 

Their lowly bliss receive ; 

0 do not lightly take away 
Tlie life thou cansi not give ! 

1 O-pie', Amelia, wife *>f Julin Oj^o, and a 2 Ois'boune, Thomas, prebendary of Dur- 
highly distingnislied authorcBS. She was ham, Kiigland ; an eminent philosophical, 
horn in Harwich, in England, 1771, and died ihf'olugieal and miscellaneous W'riter. Ho 
in 1S5.1, aged S.i. h horn in ITnS, and died iu 1840 
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XXIV. — THE tlON-gtAYEK. 

1. Julius Gerard was born in France. In 1842, he joined 
the French arihy in Algiers,^ as a volunteer.^ He was fond of 
hunting, and occasionally wont on shooting excursions in the 
neighborhood of Bona/ for this region abounded i» quails, par- 
tridges, water-fowl, hares, rabbits, foxes» antelopes, jackals and 
wild-boars. The soldiers did not generally venture far from the 
town for fear of the Arabs, who were yet unoonquered, and also 
from dread of panthers and lions and flies ; for the heights of 
Algiers are infested by swarms of green flies, which fix them- 
selves by myriad^ on the bodies of men and animals, and worry 
them to death. 

2. This kind of life was too inglorious for Gerard, and ho 
obtained an* appointment^ to go to Guelma, near Mount Atlas, 
where he distinguished himself in battle. Gerard had heard 
that an old lion, from the Atlas mountains, was ravaging the 
country in that region, and had destroyed innumerable victimii, 
men as well as cattle. The whole population was in desj>air, 
Gerard offered to kill the lion for them. 

o. Taking his dog with him, he crossed the vast plains of (xiiel- 
ina, which abound in a rich and luxuriant growth of j)lants. 
Having examined the regions tlu; lion had devastated,'* and iiaule 
himself familiar with the localities, he calmly awaited the return 
of night. 

4. ^lie hour of the evening 'wateh has sounded. Jlefrosh- 

circulate in the hos])ifcable tent where are assombh'd tlio 

ciders of the tribe of Arabs resident there. And lo siimulato the 

• • 

courage of Gerard,^ who was their gm^st, one of the most gilu^tl of 
the natives chants a long ballad'' in honor of the famous lion- 
snarer, Arsenno. 

5. Having lighted his pipe, Gerard took leave of his entertain- 

1 Do'na is 11 town of Alt'itJrpj w Algeria, iiij 4 Ap-point'mknt, :i ciJiiimisslon or cloctioi 
North Africa. [for any cAlice or function. 

li A'oL-i’N-Tr.cu', (.■uc: who (»ll*ors himself for 5 'DK-YAS'TAT'iiii, dosoliitcJ, ruiuctl. 
a Hohlicr, or for any t>nl«‘vi>ri««*. C Hai/i.ad, ii 8 imi»lc, nhuiilivr song, 

y .MY)t'j-AJ).s. A inyriinl is l'*n Ihou.’aml. 
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m, atfd set fortli towards^ tlio wodj raviaoj^.' 1 >uring the entire 
summer uiglit ho explored the district ia vain. The next oven- 
ingvhe was still on his daring search. At about eight o'clock 
the terrific howling of a lion, repeated again and again by the 
echo, was heard to i*ssue from a neighboring ravine. At the 
dread sound all things seemed to tremble, and all animals, both 
wild and tame, fled away and hid themselves from the king of 
beasts. 

G. Gerard was impatient to meet his foe. He pressed towards 
him, and, removing the branches, his eye eagerly attempted lo 
penetrate the gloom. The watcjhful dog followed his master’s 
eye, and suddenly crouched at his feet, without uttering so much 
as a cry of terror. Pear had palsied^ his voice. 

7. There stood one o£ the largest and fiercest of* the lioijs of 
North Aiirioa. It was a terrible sight! His |haggy mane 
floated in the wind, his eyes seemed to shoot flre> and his mouth 
was reeking* with blood. 

8. He had planted himself within twenty pjices of Gerard, 
whose pulse throbbed — not with fear, but with joy at having 
reached tlm crisis^ of his enterjivise, and finding himself face to 
face with the enemy ho had been seeking. 

9. The lion saw his antagonist,® W'bo seemed to him an ea.'^y 
and certain prtij, so often had he killed men in his inidiiight 
depredations.'* Profiting by the few seconds during which the 
moiisler stood glaring at hinj, Gerard schooled” himself to sustain 
his ilasliiiig eye without quailing.^ Then, bringing Ids weapon 
eaiuiously to his shoulder, he grasped it firmly. Jlis body was 
slightly inclined forward, resting on limbs as immovable as but- 
tresses'' of masonry. 

](). lie jjaiises a moment to steady his^a-xn. If it fail the 
monster wdlJ.be upon him bol'ore he can reload. Life and death* 

1 Ua-vjm;s' (r!,t-vhifs') Ioii.l' IjoHowa on tin- ■" A.v-t \o''(.»-nist, ((jijioiuMil, f’nt’iuy. . 
cilw of 11 hill iji' hliiil, }:L-!n.Tiilly fonnr«l hy ulnuilcrinu^iUHl mis- 

liiiliiro. l,i. f. 

"2 rAi.'sn:!* (iiiiVyi<P), n iuh-rnl j|iiv.4'rk'Sri. i" S< n(K)i.Fo',(li':'‘ipliuon,rtlucat(’i], tr:iiiis.*«l. 

Tnoi.-r inul hjimkin^^ or Ft(‘asii- ■*' (ii K'Lliu;^" f:ill Llit* eye iu ft'ur, ua 

lii}( ; heiv it in*‘iiiis v/ft anil (Irippiujr. if o\«-r]ii,\\<‘r' U. 

4 Cui'riis, decisive and crliic.d luoroLiit. Hi t''iiie.s>;-k-5, aupporla to a wall, props 
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aro at iM8UO upon that single nhot, Njw ho is ready. Ilm finger 
j)rossefl the trigger. ———An explosion, of swootei* melody to his 
ear than strains of softest inusie, shows that the trusty weapon 
has not failed. Stricken exactly between tbc two eyes, the hutrti 
boast shakes the earth with a convulsive bound; and as IIhj 
volume^ of smoke clears awiiv^ Gerard conteinplates^ his vicliju 
gasping out his latest brca^jJfwji^ feet. 

J 1. As the news spread thadi^mo lion was dead, men, women 
and children, filled the airjwith shouts of joy. The traces of 
their despair and miseiy pwlted away. Torches were burne^; 
guns were fired as the signal for a feast. Whoaten puddings, 
light beer and biscuits, cironlkted freely round. Discordant 
fiourisiies of native music^ songs and dances, made up an Arabian 
leslival, lull of spirit and originality, d 

12. The entire population poured forth along the path to tlio 
dead lion, their tyohes shining like a long riband of flame ; and 
soon, illumined by the reflection of a tliousaud torches, the mon- 
ster was seen stretched out motionless on the cjirth. lie meas- 
ured seventeen foot in l(*ugth, and a thick, curly and knotted 
ni.in»» veiled half of his huge form. 

111. One iuhtaut kept silent by astonishment, the doliriou'^’ joy 
of the multitude cp lick ly found vent in shouts that rent the air. 
A thousand voices joinetl in one, like thc^oiee o(’ a thou'^aud 
graiiiM of powder uniting in the repori of a oaiinuii, liaihsl (hu’aid 
i\-i the liioii-SJa^or. 

ll.^Suchwi^ hi^ fiiM exploit in a oaroor which lia ^ slinv 
tliis KreiK Iimaii such lenown. The lane nl' Iii>, 

pH>\\( (juiekly spread ahroa^l, and mum ions applications \M.ie 
JM ide to him lor s,4( cor fi*»)i i di"! I lets ra\ not'd lioii^. TIum' 
he has ag.iiii aim*ifgain accepted, and ah\a} A\illi complete suc- 
cess, 

IT). Tlieio is, it must be ivttdhcted, a ve.y es'-ential dilfen'iice 
between such (‘xploils^ as iho^c ol‘ Gerard'' andtlie killing of ani- 


1 Noil Ml iiiMU'-.hiK 1 11m nii*.< ■" '■i ( '( «ii , lull) 

- ('tiN-ii m'i I All , M.n 1 1 l■^ I 1/ s ui •* a v\ At 1 II, litv 111 it((l, ‘limit tl. 

> 0 -I iiv I tti ‘ , 1 1 1/3 7 I \ 1 j 01 IS, f imtuH ut ts. 

4 iMicw'ifeS aiul conduct < rionjuiiccd u inrd 
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mals for sport. The defeiico of society agaif»&t boasts of prey is 
a duty, and when we see the habitations of peaceful Ikinilies 
invaded by such monsters, who have loft the forest to search for 
prey, — their flocks ravaged, and their children destroyed,-*— we 
sliould he tliankful that there are men endowed^ with courage and 
presence of mind' to become the deliverers of a neighborhood from 
such fearful iutiudcrb.’’ 

10. Julius Goraid may indeed be honored as a hero, for his 
intrepidity* has freed many a 'village from a terrible scourge.® 
^nd the very qualities which made him a hero, and fitted him to 
do battle with fierce lions, would make him disdain to inflict® pain, 
or hurt, or death, on any of God’s harmless creatures. 

Romance of Adventure, 


XXV. — ANECDOTES OF DOGS?* 

1. Some years ago, an American ship, called the Washington, 
bound for China, had on board, among other passengers, an 
officer, with his wife and child, a little boy, five years old, and a 
large Newfoundland dog, called Bmtus. 

ii. l-lvcrvbody in the ship liked Brutus, he was so good-tem- 
pered and frolicsome ; but the little boy was the dog’s constant 
]»ljiymate. Jlo was a merry little fellow, and as fond of Brutus 
as Bj'iiIus was of him. 

‘1. t )no evening, when it was growing dark, as tlio li ttloJ'oy and 
ilio dog were romping together, the ship gave a roll, and 
went the child into the ocean.” A cry was raised, “A hand 
over ! — A ham! over ! ” and brave Brutns sjn-ung over the taff- 
rail,' clearing it like a greyhound, aud swmir* Cowards the stem® 
of the >h ip. ' 

1 J'In-uom n SconifjK (skilrj), instriirncjit of punjsli- 

y I'li/'S'i.NC].: fii-' MIN’D, g^*lf-posrtc•ssion, tlu n‘nt or iir'ie*f*l»i<‘r. 
pi>\vi'r It* all one’s fat-nlties on a fi Iv-klk r', lay on, aiiply, catisp'. 

* TAfK'ijAiT,, the rail, parajwt or fem'fl at 
> liV-TKrJ>'i;«s, thoso whoroua* whore thoyltho uj»por part of the ship’s 8t«*rn. 
are not wanted uiul have no rij^ht to come. B Stwjn, the hinder part of a ship. 
i lK-TKK-rn>'i-TV, fearlessness. 
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4i The boy’s fether, half frantic, leaped -with others into 
the jofiy-^boat, but it. was too dark to see far before them. All 
gave the child up Ibr lost. At last they heard a splash to the 
Jairboiurd.^ ** Pull on, quick ! ” cried the father. The helmsman 
turned the tiller,* the men pulled with redoubled force, and in a 
moment brave Brutus, holding up the child with his mouth, was 
alongside. Joy! Joy! Joy! 

5. The boat was rowed back to the ship, the half-drowned boy 
^as recovered, the i)arents were delighted, and brave Brutus was 
patted and caressed by all. The little boy hugged his favorite in 
his arms, and every man on board the ship loved the dog as a 
father loves his child. 

6. I will relate another instance of affection in a dog. A few 
days belore the fall of Robespierre,® a aevolutionary tribunal,'^ in 
one of the departments^ of the north of France, condemned to 
death an ancient magb^trate, and a most estimal.»lc^' man, as guilty 
of a conspiracy.^ 

7. He had a water spaniel, ten or twelve years old, of a small 
breed, which had been brought up by him, and when he wont to 
prison followed him. He was refused admittance, but he )>assed 
an hour before the door of the prison every day, and then 
returned, 

8. His fidelity at length won upon the porter, and he was one 
lay allowed to enter. The dog saw his master, and clung to him. 
[t was difficult to separate them, but the jailer Ibrced him away, 
ind lli<3 dog returned to his retreat.® 

Tie came back the )icxt morning, and every day ; once oacii 
lay ho was admitted. He licked the hand of his friend, looked 
lim in the face, agein liekod his hand, and went away of himself. 

10. AVIion th^ day of sentence* arrived, notwithstanding the 

1 Lak^boaud, the loft of Ihc ship when sions, called depart lucnts ; they resoniMe 
ooking forward frtmi the storn. our counties in some rosi)eols. 

5^ Til'lkk, tlio haiullo of the rudder. « Es'ti-ma-ulk, worthy of esteem. 

S ItobftsriKKUK (rr)hs'iM;-ar). T (Jov-spiii'a-cy, plot against govenmienl, 

4 Tki-bu'nai., a seat of judgment, where or others, by several individuals. 

■iiiisca and criminals are tried. s ItK-’raKAT', place of retirement or refuge. 

B De-pakt'ments ; Frfinro is divided for » Skn'tbnce, the result of a trial, and the 
:ovcrnment purj)o.ses into eighty six diW- announcement of Uie result. 
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orowdy*and the vigilance ^of the guard, the dog penetrated^ luto 
the hall and crouched hinisdf between the logs of the twhappy 
man, whom ho was about to lose forever. The judges condemnod 
him; he was rcconductod to the prison, and the dog from that 
time did not quit the door. 

11. The fatal hour arrive ^ ; the prison opens, the unfortunate 
man passes out ; it is his dog that receives him at the thresliold. 
He chugs upon his hand, that hand which so soon must eoaso to 
j^at his caressing head. He follows him ; the axe falls ; tttc 
master dies; but the tondemess of the dog camiol cease. The 
body is carried away; the dog walks at his side; the earth 
receives it ; he lays himself upon the grave ; reluses nourishment; 
pines away and dies. 


AXYI. IiUCY OIUY. 

No male, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 

8he dwelt on a wide moor ; 

The sweetest thbig tiiat ever grew 
Beside ti cottage door ! 

Y ou yot may spy the fawn at play, 
Tlic hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet face of Jmey dray 
Will never more be seen. 

“ 1 o-night will be a stormy Jiiglit, 

You to the town must go ; 

And take a lantern, child’ to light. 
Your inotlier through the snow"’^'* 

That, fatlier, I will gladly do ; 

’T is scarce,!}^ afternoon — 

The minster^ clock has just struck two, 
And yoiidor is the moon.” 


J Pbn's>taat>bd, pushed into, pierced. ) 2 Mis'aTEB, a cathedral church. 
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At this the father raised Uij^ hook, 

And enapped a &got band ; 

Ho plied hin work, and Iaicj took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither* is the* mountain roe 
With many a wanton stroke 

Xler feet ditqperse the powdery snow, 

That ri^cH up like smoko. 

Tlie storjn eaino on befbre its time ; 

Slio wandered uj) and down. 

And many a hill did 
But never reached 

• 

The wretched parentti^^li that night 

* Went shouting far ^d wide ; 

But there was neithOir^so^iid iioi sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill they stood. 

That .overlooked the moor ; 

And thonco they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from the door. 

They wept, and, turning homeward, cried, 

“ In heaven we all shall mcet,^’ — 

When ill the .snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s Icet ! 

Half breathless, froih the steep hill’s edge 
They ^i*:icked‘thc footmarks small ; 

And through tlie l^rokeii hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an ojk'ii field they crossed — 

The marks' were still the same ; 

They track iheni on, nor ever lost. 

And to tlic bridge they came. 

Ui'ci), mort' K<>y» uiorv: joyous.} 3 Bob, roebuck, a small deer. 

11 


Buoy^limb, 



from tlio mvfy 

K ' ^000 |botWr}ts, ono by 00 % 

XniO ibo middlo of tbe plank 
Aaid frirtbor ibere wore none ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the frroon ; 

But the eweet ikoe of Luoy (Jray 
Will never more be seen. Worpmworth. 


XXVII.— ORUER AND DISORDER. 

« 

Sarah. Mother, our teacher is always talking ^nbout onlcr. 
Why does she say so much about it ? 

Mother. Not always, my daughter , but I do not wonder that 
she insists upon it a groat deal. Children are very to bo 
disorderly. 

Sarah, But I have often heard people say that the whole 
world of mankind is full of disorder. 

Mother. That is true. And that is why it is so necessary to 
fiirive to bring children into order, that when they grow up they 
may make the world more orderly. 

Sarah. But, mother, has the fixing my books rightly in n»y 
^ desk, having my clothes arranged, having a place lor ev«^ythiiig 
and everything in its place, — has all this anything to do w.i+b 
making the world more orderly ?»^ 

Mother. A groat deal more, Sarah, tlian •-somo people think. 
Got your work and sit down beside me, and Twill try to make it 
plain to you. » Do you recollect the fire that happened near u.s, 
about a year ago ? 

Sarah. Indeed I do, mother; such a hurrying and driving, 
and exclamations and orders ; it seemed as if people were hrazy. 

Mother^: ^0 you remember that some people threw looking- 
glasses out of the window, and brought feather-beds carefully 



down in iKlrnM ? ^ '^Do |oco}||iSt Wi^ still 
way a^ another thai^ With' partn at ^ aiaiie aiiicyi»^ 

till things wore scattered about, ahd fHoA luad Jumbled 

together? 

Sarah, if wan dibtrcpeing, bat olmoat bmghabh^. People 
accmccl to have lof't their with. 

Mcihr, Uiil bow boon was all this changed, when the chief 
oinrlin or ai rived and took oomtnand of the crowd ! He placed his 
as'.istants in their order, calmly led the hose to where it would 
do iTio^t irood, and bct certain men to one kind of work, and ewtaih 
inrn to another. Do you remember how at once order reigned 
cv( iy\> hero, and how much was accomplished in a littla time? 

Saiah, Yls motlier, 1 remember all this veiy distinetly, and 
I peiceive that, without order, people* lose their wits, and have 
not the pioi^'r oommand of even their ordinary liiculties. 

'Mother, Look abroad into the animal worfd; how could th^.! 
bo growth, preservation, existence even, without the 'oiSeHy 
arrrjMgement of vessels, fibres, muscles, bon^, and various or- 
gans? 

Sarah, I have just been studying botany, and I am sure there 
is order there, and I see that beauty and useftdness, and even 
existence, would be lost without it. 

Mot/ier, It is the same in the mineral world ; in every parti- 
c*l<‘ of matter, and in all worlds. Order reigns everywhere in 
nature, throughout the universe of God, so that the Bible says, 

“ Go<li.s a God of order, and not of confusion.” 

^ .umSarah, 1 see it all very plainly. Will you now explain how 
order is connected with good morals and religion ? 

Mother, Wo find that, In the confusion of the fire near us last 
winter, people couTd not command their thoughts nor themselves. 
Now, if people cannot think correctly, except Iher^ be order, how 
can ilu'j receive truth in their midst, and make a proper use of it, 
unless there bo order? 

Sarah, Yes, mother ; but it was mental order that was want- 
ing. 

Mother, But did not the disorder and confusion of the mate- 
rial things around t;roale and increase the disorder of their minds? 
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Aoi did not the putting \n order of (he things about them, the 
orderly arrangement of external things, bring thvir ininSs into 
Order again? 

Sdtrak I suppose we can learn grammar, ailthmitic, geogra- 
phy* and all other sciences, in much Jess time, and with mufh 
less labor, in consequence of their being arraugc'd in onr school- 
books in an orderly manner. 

Mcither. Yes; without this order we could not nuister an} 
eoieuce, much less all sciences. 

Sarah, I think I ha\e always noticed that the best .•'Oit ol* 
people are the most orderly. 

M^her, No doubt it is ; hence the poet tolls ns that “ oidcr 
is Heaven’s first law.” 

Sarah It seems to iw as if people that wore slovenly abmii 
their houses, and in their personal habite, were gonc^iiilly slovenly 
in their moral habits, if not vicious. 

Mather, Frequently, at least, they arc so, my daughter. And 
as iho habits of the mind and heart, as a person grows oldt'r, 
express themselves in the lineaments* of the countenance, so will 
they express themselves in what surroxmds us. 

Sarah. I recollect tliat you once told me that cleanliness was 
a help to virtue, and a want of it a help to vice. I suppose tha t. 
order acts and reacts^ upon our habits in the same way. 

Mother. If you try the experiment a short time, you will jn r- 
ceivc the cffecis of disorder very plainly. You will find ihwi 
order in the arrangement of your dress, books, and wrklxix', 
will assist your temper, save your time, help your cllh'ionfjj^ 
and give you the power to do right and be useful ,* while disordt'r 
will produce the contrary effects. 

Order in the distribution and allotment* of*your time will give 
tenfold usefuUoss to your life. 

Order in the disposal of your thoughts wdl I give you clearness 
of conception, and beauty and force in expressing your ideas. ' 

1 LiN^ii-A^V^NTS, liu€8, fcaturcs. , il EK-n'ciKN-t:y, jxwt'r of arlion, abllily <»f 

2 aetd back again, returns tin ]mMluciug eflVjcta, or acconiplitiliing thbiga. 

action or efifect. 4 Al-i.ot'hent, iiortioning out 
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Order iti flic govemiaotit* oonfrol, j«id dircofjon of your nlFcc- 
tionn*, will wicure you pcaoo and happin<*P'j. 

Sarah, you not give' mo &oino rules for securing this Inst 
iiiicl uH»st important kind of order? 

iMothrr. 1^1)0 l('n (‘oininandmonts are the bo*?t rules 1 can give 
you, my doai* eliiM ; jukI arC sonimed up in the two gnsit 
ol* ^li^inL‘ (H(l»T given by our Raviour, nani(*ly : 

.‘■hall lo\o tlio Lord tUy tlod with all thy hcait, and all thy mind, 
ami all th} , strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

OriyinaJ. 


X'XVIII, — AN INDIAN STRATAGEM.^ 

1 . J.)rRT;j:o the war of the American llevolution, a regiment® 
of foot-soldiors was stationed upon the confines of a boundless 
savanna, in the soutliorn part of the Union, Its particuiar 
oili'ai NMis to guard every avenue of approach to the main army ; 
tlie siMitinels,* whoso posts penetrated into the woods, wore sup- 
]>lied trom the ranks. But they were perpetually surprisod"' upon 
their posts by the Indians, and borne off their stations, without 
communicating any alarm, or being heard of afterwards. 

H. One morning, the sentinels having been stationed as usual 
over night, the guard went at sunrise to relieve a post whn li 
(‘x^cn<lc^d a considerable distance into the wood. The scnlinol 
was gj^^ie ! The surprise was great ; but tlic circumstance lunj 
CiiiLJuriv'd bclbre. They left another man, and departed, wisbing 
Iiiiu better luck. “ Yon neod*not bo afraid,” said the man, with 
wannth, “ I shall ifot des^t.” 

The sentimlis w<’rc replaced every four hours, and, at the 
appointed iiim', the guard again marched to r^ieve the post. 
To their in(!X])ressiblc astonishment the man was gone ! They 

1 Sw.AT'A-ciKM, triclr, artifice ifi S SA-\'A?f'MA, ii southern i»ruirie, or grassy 

ions ilcvice. l»lain, without, wood. 

u MKN'i’, a body of soldiers, forme»l 'I Ski^ti-xki.s, guards stationed to givo 
of six or eiglit c.ani'anles, or one or riuwe alarm ou the approach of an enemy, 
battalions, and coniuiiiiHk-d by a cobmel or 5 Sru-p ms attacked, captured, or killed 
Ueuttmani.eolotiel . j uncx]iecte<lly 

lU 
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searchod round the 8pot«i but no traces of him could bc^ found* 
It was now more necessary than ever lhat the station should not 
remain unoccupied ; they left another man, and returned to the 
guard-house. 

4. The superstition^ of the soldiers was awakened, and terror 
ran tlirougU the regiment. Tlio colonel, being apprized of the 
occurrence, signified his intention to accompany the guard when 
they relieved the lontinel they had loft. At the appointed time, 
they all marched together ; and again, to their unutterable won- 
der, they found the post vacant,^ and the man gone ! 

5. Under these circumstances, the colonel hesitated whether 
he should station a whole eompany on the spot, or wlictluT he 
should again submit the post to a single K^utiniM. The eauK' of 
these repeated disappearances of men, whoso courage and honesty 
were never suspected, must be discovered, and it seemed not 
likely that this discovery could be obtained by persisting in Iho 
old method. 

6. Tliree brave men wore now lost to (ho regiment, and to 
a»^bigu the post to a fourth seemed nothing less than giving Kiiu 
up to destruction. The poor fellow whose turn it was to take' 
the station, though a man in other respects of incompara])lo* reso- 
lution, tieniblcd from head to foot. 

7. “ I must do my dut n said he to the offietT, “ I know that ; 
but T should like to lose my life with nioic credit.” “I will 
l“a\o no man,” Siiid the colonel, “ against Ins will.” A man iiu- 
ni(‘diately stejiped from the ranks, and desii(*J to take ^lo post. 
E\cr} mouth conmuiided* his resolution. 

S. I will not l)c taken alive, V said he, and you shall hoar 
of me at the least alaiin. At all events, I \fill fire my piece if 1 
heir the ka^t noise. If a ciow’^ chattels, (Xr a h*af falls, you 
Onll luar m^ musket, may b(‘ alarmed when nothing is 

th<‘ milter; lait }Ou must take* the diaiict* as tin* condition of 
iho clisi*o\oi}.” 

!). Tiie colonel applaudi'd' his couiage, and told him heVould 


3 Sf -Pi K-®iTi iioN, Siluf lit oinfiH, !iul\ ' [\ cuvii \-ks mi mitchl(b'' 
amJ unlucky ,.h< U, Ac * ( o i mi muimh u d 

- V a'( AST, eniply, wilJiitut uti up int ' Ai 1 1 \ui 1 1», j raiovd hiplily 
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bo rigjit to fire upon the least noise «tliat ho could not satisfac- 
torily explain. His comrades shook hands with him, and loft 
him with a mclunchuly foreboding.^ The company inarched back, 
and waited the event in the guard-house. 

1 0. All hour had now elapsed, and every oar was upon the 
rack for the diboharge of the niubket, when, upon a sudden, the 
report was hoard. The guard immediately marched, accompa- 
nied, as before, by the ccdoiiol, and some of the most experienced 
olTicers of the rcoirneut. 

11. Ah they approached the post, tlioy saw the man advancing 
towards them, dragging anotlier man on the ground by the hair 
ot* his licad. WIkmi they came up to him, it appeared to be an 
Indian whom ho had shot. An explanation was immediately 
required. 

12. “I 4oId you, colonel,” said the man,^“that I should fire 
if I hoard the least noise. That resolution 1 took has saved 
my life. I had not been long at my post when I heard a rus- 
tling .it some short dibtanec ; 1 looked, and saw a wild hog, such 
as are common in the woods, crawling along the ground, and 
seemingly looking for nuts under the trees among the loaves. 

18. “ As those animals are so very common, 1 ceased to con- 
sider it seriously, but kept my eyes fixed upon it, and marked 
its jirogress among the trf^es ; still th(‘r(5 was no nei\d to give the 
alarm. It struck me, however, as somewhat singular to see this 
tiiiinial making, .i eir(*uitou'«^ passiige, for a thick gi’ove imine- 
diated^Wiiliind my jiu"!. 1 therefore kept my eye more constantly^ 
ujmii if, and, as it was now within a few yards of the cop- 
]»ioe, I hesitated wdicthor I shdiiJd fire. 

14. “ J\Iy < omr.rdes, tlioiight I, will laugh at me for alarming 
di(‘m by shooting a pig ! I had almost ri'solved to let it alone, 
when, ju'-t a•^ it approached the thicket, L thougift I o))scrvod it 
give au umiMi.il spiing. I no longer hesitated : I took my aim, 
dis<*liari;<*d iii^ pu'( t ; lyiid the animal w'as immediately stretched 
bt (*oiv me, \\jth a groan which 1 thought to be that of a human 
crcaluie. 

1 F(>ur-i}()D IN(., ( \i»ivt itloii and proidiccyj - Cm-cu't 101 "^, round»d>out. 

*»f il. ) J Oop'ncK, KTOYC, low wrxKl, cojwp 
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15. * “ I went up to it, and, judge my astonidimentj^when 1 
{bund that I had killed an Indian ! lie had enveloped^ himself 
with the skin oi*one of ihose wild hogs so artfully and completely, 
his hands and his feet wore so entirely concealed in it, and his 
gait? and appearance were so cxacfly correspondent to that of 
the animals, that, imperfectly as they were always soon through 
the trees and bushes, the dlf^ise could not be detected'* at a 
distance, and scarcely discovered upon the nearest inspection. 
He was armed with a dagger and tomahawk*.” 

16. The cause of the disappearance of the other sentinels was 
now apparent. The Indians, sheltered in this disguise, secreted 
themselves in the coppice ; watohed the montent when they could 
throw it off ; burst upon the sentinels without previous alarm, 
and, too quichilo give <hcm an opportunity to discharge their 
pieces, either stabbed or scalped^ them. They tlmn bore their 
bodies away, and concealed them at some distance in the lenses. 

Anons:moij3. 


XXIX. DIONYSIUS,® PYTHIAS,^ AND DAMON.® 

Diomjhiin, AaiAziNU ! what do I see ? It is Pythias just 
arrived — it is, iudeod, J^jthias, T did not think it possible. 
Ho is come to die, and to redeem his iiicjid ! 

Pyfh/cut* T(‘s, it is J*ythias. I kft the j)lacc of my coiifiiie- 
luoiit uith no other vieivs than to pay to Heaven the vcjjjrs I had 
niJuh' , to settle my fdinily concerns according tw tlie nil(^ qi* 
justice ; and to hid adieu to my cliildren, that 1 might die Iran- 
fjuil and witisQed. 

Mnmioiip, wripjMrt, cUthtd, of kinpf, ii c 404. Su(h kint^Hwnc* 

'*‘'1 * alUd “ t>rxnt«j” 1 y Uit 

(•ill. III mm 1 ( f w ilLine 7 ih'i as, a w Out 1 , of Sii i!y J>it)- 

l>i lit I ID f)un(l(u( di' lit 1 c ml* int 1 IMlius to <Ii(,)iut 

1 loM \-iMWK in I ill I 1 lUhtt illonid Itm to \j il liH iilitioiw to take 

•IS \iiii), ])• ill 1 «n **11 skill and Imir It ivoof them, oiipo iditiontlial Dflmon would 
It/ Uiir from tin top of tl. jiakt Ins plut, Iw^ti^t foj his leluiu at 

1)1 o-N\ <iM •«, 1 nti7t in' i crit on ^ptufitd hour 

Sicily, who bf tdiiiL roiinn if tin foj(t.>j,| s D Cmon, a pUdosoiihei , a Uibciplo of l»y« 

ov « rthi cw the ijovtimm in id dHdumtd tUej thag'o-i as 
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Biovtijsius. Bat why doMt thou r6ti:ym ? Hiust thou no &ar 
of deatfi ? Is it not ||}rl, then, to seek it ? 

Pytluas. X return to suffer, tiiough I do not dot^erve death. 
Honor fortnds mo to leave my friend to dio for me. 

Dionysius. Dost thou, then, love him better than thyself ? 

Pythias. No, I love him as fnysolf; but I know I ought 
to suffer death rather than any friend, since it was 1 whom thou 
had^i decreed to die. It were not just that Damon should suffer, 
to free nie from that death which was not for him, but for mo 
only. 

Dionysius. But thou sayesi that it is as unjust to inflict death 
upon tlico as upon thy friend. 

Pythias. Very true; we are both innocent, and it is equally 
unjust to make either of us suffer. 

Dionysius.^ ^Vhy dost thou, then, say that if were wrong to 
put him to death instead of thee? 

Pythias. It is unjust in the same degree to inflict death either 
on Damon or on myself ; but I should be liighly culpable^ to let 
Damon suffer that death which Uic tyrant^ had prepared for mo 
only. 

Dionysius, Dost thou return hither to-day with no other view 
lhan to save ihe life of thy friend, l)y losing thy own ? 

Pythias. 1 rt*tiirn, in regard to to suffer a death which 
it is eominon for tyiMnls to inflict ; and, with respect to Damon, 
to perform my (lu1\ hy frct*ing him from tlic danger which he 
incurred^hy liih kindness to me. 

iifnnysius. jiow, Damon, let mo S 2 >eiik to thee. Didst 

thou not rc.illy fear that l^ythias uoiihl never return, and that 
thou A^ouldst he put To deaffi for him? 

Damon. I was )?ut too well as'^urod that Pythias would rc- 
timi ; and that ho would ho more anxious to keep his promise 
th ni to save hi^ life. Would to heaven that his relations and 
flit lids Ind d< taiiicd hiij^i by force ! Tic would then have Jived 
lor the comfort and honefii of good men ; and 1 should then have 
tin* satihfaetion of dying for him. 


1 Cn 'i \ ni I , to bhinic, m fault 


I 1' Tv'RikNT, an opprosaive ruler 
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' WiU>t ! ant Atpu i!i<^ fb])d of life? 

' Ikmn, ISrp ; I am uot, whon I see |pd. foci the power 6f a 

Dimtfiws. It i» well ! Thxm Mi see him no more ; I will 
^rder thee to be put to death. 

Fytkiiffi. Pardon the feelings of Damon — of a man who feels 
Sjft his dyin^ friend , but romember it was I who was devoted by 
thee to death. I come to submit to it, that I may rodoeni my 
friend* Do not refuse me this comfort in my last hour. 

J}kmysim, 1 cannot endure mou who dcspiho death and deiy 
my power* 

Demon. Thou oanst not endure virtue. 

iHcnysius. No $ I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
vdiidh eontemlllliPlifr^ whiuh dreads not pain, and which foels not 
the dbiarms of riches and pleasure. 

Damon, Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue which feels 
the dictates^ of honor, justice, and friendship. 

JDionysms. Ouards, take Pythias to execution. We shall boo 
whethen; Damon will still despise my authority. 

Daman, PythLis, by returning to subniit himself to thy pleas- 
ure, has merited his life, and du'^erved thy favor, but I havo 
excited thy indignation, by placing in thy power in order 

to save him. De satibiitd, then, with this saciifico, and put me 
to death. 

Vythm, llold, Dionysius ; remcmlicr it was I alone that* 
offended thee ; Damon could not. 

Dionijsius, Alas! \shat do I see and hoar ?#W here a»’a 
now miserable; and how wonliy to be so! .,1 have hitherto 
known nothing of tiue virtue. I have spent my life in duikuibs 
and error. Not all my power and honors aie sufficient to pio- 
diwe love. I cannot boast of having gaineil a binglc iuLml in 
the course of a reign of thirty years, and yet these two j>cisoiis, 
in piivate life, love one another tenderly, fully confide in cacii 
other, are mutuary happy and ready to die for each others pi(*^- 
orvation. 


1 Uici \r] authonUfetTe ])ioin]>ti})gs, orders 



Pytkm, Sow ccmMft thcm^ %lb6 
Qxpect to havo frionds 7 If thou hadat loved aud rofiqpected xuen^ 
tliOtt wouldat Imvc decured their love and ro&gpoct. Ibou hast 
feared and o{>preBsed xuankiudi and they both fear and detest 
thee. 

Dimpius, Damon, Pythias, condesoend to admit me asV 
tliird friend in a oonneotion so perfect. I give you your lives, 
and 1 will load you with riches. 

IktTnon. Wo have no desire to be enriched by thee; and as 
to thy friendriup, we oannot accept or enjoy it till thou become 
good and just. Without th^e qualities, thou canst be coimected 
witli none but trembling slaves and base flatterers. To be loved 
and esfcoomod by men of free and generous minds, thou must be 
virtuous, kind, just, and know how to liye on a ii{||pt of equality 
with those whq share aaid deserve thy friendship. 

• Anonymoub. 


XXK, — TUC OLD man’s COMFOBYS, AND HOW US QAXNBD THEM. 

“ You arc old, Fatlicr William,” the young man cried, 

“ The fhw lockh which arc left you are gray ; 

You arc liale,^ Father William, a hearty old man ; 

Now toll lue the reason, 1 pray.” 

“In the days of my youth,” FathtT William replied, 

“ J romember(‘d that youth would fly f.ist, 

^ud abused not my healtli and my vigor at first, 

That 1 never might need4;hcm at hibt,” 

“ You ai<‘ old, Father William,” the young man ciied, 

“ And pleasuuN with youth pass away, 

And yet you lament not the days lhat arc gone , 

Now tell me tlie reason, T pray,” 

• ^ 

‘ In the da}s of my youth,” Father William replied, 

‘ 1 remembered that youth coul(>not last ; 


1 Half, !u vigorous hcallh 


mm akmican 
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I thought of Qm fiitcure, whateyer I did, 

Hiat I never mij^t grieve for the 

<< You are old, Father William,” ike young man cried, 
And life must bo hastening away ; 

Tou are oheetfol, and love to convorse upon death ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 

« I am cheerful, young man,” Father William replied, 
Let the cause thy attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 

And He hath not forgotten my age 1 ” SoimmY.* 


X^XI-ir-rABUBS? IN PBOSE. 

I, The Wolf and the lamb. 

A wOLT and a lamb were, by chance, quenching their thirst 
at the same brook. The wolf stood towards the head of tho 
stream, and the lamh at some distance below. The wolf, resolved 
on a quarrel, demands, How dare you disturb the water which 
I am drinking 7 ” Tho poor lamb, all trembling, replies, “ How, 
I beseech you, can that be tho case, since ike current sets fiom 
you to me 7 ” 

Struck by the force of truth, he changes the accusation. “ Six 
months ago,” says he, “you vilely slandered me,” “Impos- 
sible,” returns the lamb, “ for I was not then bom.” “ No 
matter, it was your fither, then, or some of your relations.” So, 
seizing the innocent lamb, he tore him to pieces. 

Moral. 

When ciuclty and injustice are armed with power, aud di‘ter- 
mined on oppression,* the strongest pleas of innocence aie [>io- 
fbned* in vain 


3 Soi iin V, llouFui, i d i»wt] 

of LngUii 1 II vr IS Nir 4^ .it nnsiul, Iln^- 


aifi s, vhu havL !« en invented by thr n iso 
tMonvey good bssons to mankind, with ut 


l 4 Sd, in 3774, «nd ditd m Jb4o lie waslirivini' offence by iierHonahticH In tb«m, 
(ijijl^iiited, bj til* Hug, poet if tfic birds, and iveii things, are xpre* 

household, and wrote nniufious ialaab1e|8ented us e invcising .ind mordizitig 
works .n pi osc an<l j m tij Or pin io>, fort iWe iniustice 

^ FADt.t.t) arc UiosL etoiicj common in ill * Piu-iekupd' put foiward, offeicd 
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2 . The B&ffi Mi th$ Bregs, 

On tho margin of a large lal|:e, in whidi lliere waa a great 
number of frogb, a company Of boya chanced to be at play. 
Their diversion^ was duck and drake f and Whole rolleys of stones 
were thrown into tho water, to the great danger of the poor frogs. 

At length, one of tho most hardy, liftihg up his head above 
the surface of the lake : Ah ! dear children,” said he, why 
will you learn so soon tho cruel (ustoms of your race? Oon- 
Hlder, I pray you, that though this may be sport to you, it is 
death to us.” 

MornU 

It is unjust to raise mirth for oiu’selves at the eorpense of 
another's peace and safety. 

3. hidvAtry a7id Sloth, 

An indolent young man, being asked why he lay in bed so 
long, answered, Every morning of my life I am hearing oauses f 
I have two persons, whose names arc Industry and Sloth, dose 
to my bedside, as soon as 1 awake, urging their different suits.* 
One entreats me to get up ; the other persuades me to lie 
btill ; and then each gives her reasons why 1 should rise, and 
why I should not. This detains mo so long, as it is the duty of 
an impartial judge to hear all that can bo said on cither side, 
that, before the pleadings* arc over, it is time to go to dinner.” 

,Moj aL 

({ur term of life does not allow time for long and slothful 
deliberations. 

4 : Thf^Froq and the ih, 

% 

\ frog being struck with the vast size of an ox that was graz- 
ing in the marshes, eould not forbear trying to o^and® herself 
to the same bulk. After puffing and swelling for some time, 

What think you, sister/’ said she, “ will tliis do ? ” “ Far from 

1 Pi vkr'ston, amusement, play. | 4 Suits, prosecutions or actions pleaded 

2 Pock and Prakk, idElppiug flat stones Ijcfore a c*!lurt. 

on the water. ^ Plead^'ings, arguments for and against. 

3 CAua'Bs, trials, pleadings before a court. 6 Bx-pand', swell. 

12 
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it/’ “•Will this ? no moans.” “ But Ibis Miroly ill ? ” 

“ Nothing likfe it.” 

In short, after many efforts to the bAino purpose, the simplo 
firog burst her skin, and died upon the spot. 

Moral 

The wish to vie witli our superiors in outward figure is often 
the cau^o of our ruin, 

• 5 . The Farmer^ the Cranes ^ and the SiorL 

A htOTk was, by chance, drawn into company with some cranes, 
who wore just setting out on a party of pleasure, as they called 
it, which was, in truth, to rob the fish-ponds of a rarnier^Uo 
lived near. Our simple stork agreed to make one ; and it so 
happened that they were dJ taken in the fact*. 

The cranes, having been old offt'ndi^rs, had very litth' to say 
for themselves, ami were soon killed ; but the fork pleaded 
hard for life. He urged, that it w his first fault, that he was 
noted for love to his parents, and lor many other virtues. 

“ Your love and virtue,” said the farmer, “ may, for aught I 
know, be great ; but your being in company with thieves makes 
it very doubtful,* and 50U must, therefore, submit to share tlie 
same fate with your companions.” 

AJon / 

They who k(‘ep bad company must often i^]}eel to suffer for 
the errors of their associates. 


AWII. — '11111 nJs(OMLMEI) SOrilUlEL. 

I 

]. In a pleasant wood < n the we^^Wn ,M(h‘ of aridg( oi moun- 
tains, tliere lh[jd a Hjniir(‘l, who liad passt 1 two or thuc' is 
of his life very happily. At leni^ih he began to grow dlM*')ii- 
tented, and one day fell into the folio whig -olilo(j|uy’ : 

!2, “What! must I s]»en«l all my time in this spot, runnitig up 
and down the ^onle galluiing mits ainl acorns, ami do/ing 
away months togdlui m the same hole‘? I see a great number 


1 S(M n o-Q» \ , i t ilkujj to om. •» self 
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of tho birds who inhabit this wood ramble about to a*distaiM0i :. 
wherovor their fancy leads them) and, at the d!{>proach pf wintaty ; 
set out for some remote country, where they enjoy summer - 
weather all the year round. 

0. JMy neighbor Cuckoo tells me he is just going; and even 
little Nightiuiralc will soon follow. To be sure, I have not win^, 
like them, but I have logs nimble enough ; and if one does not 
use them, one might as well be a mole or a dormouse.^ I dare 
say I could easily reach to that blue ridge which I see from the 
tops of the trees. No doubt it must be a fine place, for the 
sun eomes directly from it every morning, and it often appears 
all covered with red and yellow, and the finest colors imaginable. 
There can be no harm at least in trying, for I can soon get back ^ 
again if I do not like it. 1 am resolYcd to go, and I will set out 
to-inoiTow morning.” 

4. When the squiiTcl had taken this resolution, he could not 
sleep all night for thinking of it ; and at peep of day, prudently 
taking with him as much provision as ho could conveniently carry, 
he began his journey in high spirits. He presently got to the 
outside of tho wood, and entered upon the open moors® that 
rcjached to tho foot of tho hills. These he crossed before the sun 
was very high ; and then, having eaten his breakfast with an 
excellent appetite, he began, to ascend. 

5. It was heavy, toilsome work, scrambling up the steep sides 
of the mountains ; ]»ut flie squirrel was used to climbing, and for 
fi Vt’hllo lie prococMh'd cAjKMlitiously.'' Often, however, was ho 
oblig.^d to stop and tnkc breath ; so that it was a good deal past 
noon before he had arrived at the suuiniit of the first clifi*.' Here 
lc‘, sat down to catN-his dkincr. and looking back was wonderfully 
]>leasi‘d with the 4iiiG prospect. The w^ood in which he lived lay 
far beiK^ath his feel ; and he viewed with scorn ,^he humble habi- 
tation in which ho had been born and bred. 

(). AVhon he looked lb rwards, however, ho was somewhat dis- 
couraged to observe that anothcT eminence'^ rose above him, full 

1 M small animal tluU mnaiiwj .'i IiI»-rp-m'TT(n’S-i.Y, quickly, without loag 

torpid, or without. ft't-'liuK, most of the w in- 1 of lime. 

^ Ci.irF, ;i hisrh, st«?ei> rock. 

a Moons, tracts of low, w'atcry land. r, lici^dit. 
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as distatit as that to which he had reached ; and he now began 
to feel stiff and fStiguod. However, after a little rest, he set out 
again, though not so brifckly as before. 

7. The ground was rugged, brown, and bare; and, to his 
great surprise, instead of linding it warmer as he got nearer tin* 
sun, he felt it grow colder and colder. He had not travelled two 
hours before his strength and spirits were almost spent ; and he 
seriously thought of giving up the point, and returning before 
night should come on. 

8. While he was thus deliberating with himself, clouds began 
to gather round the mountain, and to take away all view of dis- 
tant objects. Presently a storm of mingled snow and hail came, 
driven by a violent wind, which pelted the poor squirrel most 
pitifully, and made him lyiable to move forwards or backwards. 
He had, moreover, completely lost bis road, and dijJ not know 
which way to turn towards that despised home, which it was now 
his only desire again to reach. 

9. The storm lasted till the approach of night ; and it was as 
much as he could do, benumbed and weary as bo was, to crawl 
to the hollow of a rock at some distance, which was the best 
lodging he could find for the night. His provisions were spout ; 
so that, hungry and shivering, he crept into the furthest cor- 
ner of the cavern, and rolling himself up, with his bushy tail 
over his back, ho got a little sleep, though disturbed by the cold, 
and the shrill whistling of the wind among the stones. 

] 0. Tlie morning broke over the distant lops of the moiintains, 
when the s(|uiiTel,Jiair frozen and famished, came out of 
lodging, and advanced, as well as ho could, towards the brow of 
the hill, that he might discover which Vay tcT take. As he way 
slowly creeping along, a hungry hawk, soarin^v in the air abovt‘, 
descried^ him, tpid, making a sloop,- carriod liini off in her talons. ’ 

31. The poor squirrel, losing his senses with the fright, was 
}>ojne away with vast rapidity, and s(^CIn^od inevitably'^ doomed’' 
to become food for the IjaAvk’s 3 ^oung ones ; when an eagle, ''who 


1 DE'SCRIED', discovered from iifiir. 

2 Stoop, downward swei p, nwoop. 

3 Tal'o.’ss, (Saws of a. I>ird. 


I -1 lx-F.v'j-TA-Bi.Y, Without possibility of 
.escape. 

I)oriMKi»'. devoted, S(*nteiicPd, di.«itressf*(l- 
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10. Once, while flying near a for^tst, he dared to attack a 
young fox, which, being Pi^en by a man, he was fired at twice. 
The Ibx was killed by the shot, and the bird had his wing broken, 
but contrived to escape from the man, an<l was lost for seven 
days. The man knowing, by the noise of Ihc bell on the bird, to 
whom he belonged, went and informed the owner what he had 
done. Search was made, but, the buzzard could not be found. 

11. A whistle, which used to call him home, was blown every 

day, for six days, but the bird made no answer. On the seventh 
day, liowevcr, he answered with a feeble cry, and was soon found, 
with liis wing broken, being very w^eak and lean, lie had walked 
a mile and a half from the place whore he was wounded, and had 
nearly reached his master’s house. In six weeks his wounds 
were healed, and he began to fly about, «and follow his old habits 
as before. ISuis ho continued for about a year, when he disap- 
peared, never to return. Whether he was killed, or escaped 
from cljoicti, was not known. Comstock.^ 


XXXV. — THE MOCKINO-IURD. 

1. TiiE name of this bird very properly expresses its principal 
(jualitt', Hint of‘ mocking or imitating the songs and notes of 
other ]>irds. 

'2. This bird is a native of AunTica, and i}i its wild state is 
nowlna*(* else to fbund. As a. natural and uiitauglit songster, 
it stands unrivalled among tin', feathered ereation ; tliiTO being 
no Inrd caj)nble of uttering sucji a variety of ffmes, or of giving 
e(|ntil entertaiinmaii an fkiulionce. 

l’]»o jnocking-kinl builds her nesi, on some tree not far from 
•the habitations of nn u. Sometimes an a.]>])lc-t.ree standing alone 
answers lier purpose, and she places it not i\\r from tlio grouml. 
Ihit if thes<j ])irds are not {fareliil to conceal their habitation, the 
male it always ready to flclcnd it ; lor neither eat, dog, man, nor 
any other animal, can oomo near while ilie female is setting, 
without meeting witli a sudden and vioT(int attack. The cat, in 


1 Coii'H'ruCK, J. n., an Aiiitnicjm u riter. 
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pai f.idtilar, is an object ojT the most inveterate' hatred, and is tor- 
mented ^vith such repealed assaults- as generally to make her 
escape without delay. 

4. The black snake is another deadly enemy, and when found 
lurking about the nest is sure to meet witli a sound drubbijig, 
and does well lo come off even with this ; for tlie male souK'tinu's 
darts U]) 0 U it with such fury, and strikes it on the head wilii 
such force, as to leave it dead on the field of battle. 

f). Having d('stroye<l his enemy, this (Jouragoous bird flics to 
the tree wbieh contains his nest and his companion, and, seating 
hinisclf on the highest branch, pours forth his best song in token 
of victory. 

(>. Although the plumage of the mocking-bird is not so ))cau- 
tiful as that of many oUiers, his slim and well-made figure en- 
titles him to a rcs[)cctable standing for looks aiiioiYt; his leathered 
brethren. It is not, however, his appearaiiec, but his song, that 
raises him so higli in the estimation of inajj, and fixes his value 
above tlitit of almost any other bird. 

7. A stranger, W'ho hears him for the first tiims listt'iis wiili 
perfect astonishment. His voice is c](‘ni\ strong, full, and of 
such (‘ompassv* as lo enable him to imitate the notes of every 
other bii'vl he Ims ever beard. 

Jie also has a juost remarkaldc memory ; fir;*, when flien^ 
is nut another songster in his hearing, he will recolieel and re- 
peat ih(‘ songs (»r m.'ai’ly cv«a-y bird in the forest, d'liis he does 
with siieh truth, passing from one song to another wiiii 4 .s.uf']i snr- 
jfrisiiig ra])idlly^ that ojio who did Jiot see him, a!id knoAv t!m 
seeiei, would belicvo that half the feathered creation had a,ss<‘nj- 
bh'd to hold a musical festival. N(rr do the mdes of his brother 
s> .HgstcrBA<io«o any of their swcotnoss or lu-iihamy* by such rej>oti- 
lion. On fto contrary, most of the fones are sweeter and l^etter 
than those of the birds which are imitated. 

t). Soinelimos the mocking-bird <l^audvos and provokes tho 
Sf)Ort.smaii by imitating the notes ol* the game he is in puVsuit of, 

1 Fn-vkt'kii-atjv, not to be apijcupwl, long- ‘i Com'pass (kuro'ias), reach, extent as to 

joiilimnNl, oJ>sliiuitc. jtonca, and from high to low. 

2 As-sirr ts\ attaclis. 4 B«ill'ian-cy, splendor, spirit. 



and thus loading him the wrong W£^. Sometimes, afso, lie 
brings ifiany other birds around him by counterfeiting’ the soft 
tones of their mates, or by imitating the call of the old ones ibr 
tlielr young ; and then, perhaps, he will throw them into the 
most terrible alarm by soreaming out like a hawk. 

10, One who has never heard this bird, after all that can 
1)0 said, will have but a faint idea of his powers. He will 
perhaps begin with the song of the robin, then whistle like a 
quail, then sfjuall like a cat-bird, then twitter like a swallow ; and 
so on, running through the notes of every bird in the woods, with 
surprising trutli and rapidity. 

11. IV hen tamed, ho mocks every sound he hears with e(pial 
oxaoiiK'. s, and it is often very amusing to witness the effect of 
this (leeeplion. He whistles for the d^g; the dbg jumps up, 
wags his tail, and runs to look for his master. He i)cejrs like a 
hurt chicken, and the old hen runs clucking to sec who has 
injured her brood. lie mews like a kitten, and mother puss 
hearkens and stares, to find where the noise comes from ; and 
many other things of this kind he does to perfection. 

j ' 1 . "When we walk out into tlie woods, how ai^e wo cheered 
with the songs and gratified with the sight of the birds which 
snrj-ound us ! The green grass, the beautiful flowers, and the tall 
tioes of the forest, it is true, arc pleasant to the sight. But 
these are iminimate they preserve a dead and jiorpotual silence. 

lo. They gratify the eye, Init the car would be left untouched, 
ami the cljiirms of nature but half complete, W’ithout the feathered 
songslcis. When w’e walk alone through the solitary forest, they 
})acoiiie our companions, and secMi to take pleasure in displaying 
tlielr beauties, and raiwiug their btst notes for our amusement. 

Comstock. 


XXXVI. — TUB child’s wish in JUNE. 

Mother, molli'er, the winds arc at play, 

Prithee, let mo be idle to-day ; 

I CorN'TL’ii-Fi!:iT-iNfj(kr>un'tPr-fil-ing),iifl-j 2 1n-an'i-matb, without life or 

Hating exactly, feigning. iuiougbt. 
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Look, doar |uothe]r« the Aowora all lie 
Iiangaidlj,^ under the bright blue dcy. 

See, hpw elowly the gfereamlet glides ; 

Look) how the violet rogniahly hides ; 

Even the butterfly rests oh the rose, 

And scarcely spice the sweets as ho goes. 

Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day suu, 

And the flies go about him one by one ; 

And pufasy sits near with a sloopy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 

There flies a biid to a ncighboiing tree, 

But very lazily flieth ho, 

And^he sits and twitters a gentio notg, 

That scarcely ruffles his litUo thioat. 

You bid me be busy ; but, mother hear 
How the hum-drum grasshopper soundtth iieaj ; 
And the soft west tv ind is so light in its play, 

It bCaicely moves a leaf on tlie spray.** 

I wi&li, 0, 1 wish I was yonder cloud, 

That sails about with its misty shioud ’ 

Books and work I no more sliould sec, 

And I*d come and float, dear mother, o’er thto. 

Mas. GftLM\N. 


XXXVJI, — THK WTOK WOOJ4 

1. In a remote part of Ireland there lived an honest, but poor 
farmer, who h^d three sons, and three daughters. The youngest 
of the sons w&|f||lamed Nichols, He was very small intitaturo. 


1 tiiM^ousD-Lr, dllOd^gly, fcel^iy, ile^ntly, 8 Qii'iun, Mrs. Carqunf, of Charleston, 
irlUioiit vigor* |8oaUi Oarolina, editress and authoress of 

i SniT, a twig, or siurig. various imbUcatlons of mont 
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and tailed very little^ hut he faitd a g^t deal of good' aenflo, 
iudu&try and obaervatioti* 

2. l^on he waa very yotmg he began to think hia fkiher 
was too poor to keep him at home, and that it was his duty to 
go away and cam his living as soon as possible. One day, when 
he wont to a store to do an errand, ho board some traders in 
wool bj)oaking of a very beauti&l kind, which they brought from 
a distant county in Ireland,^ and from which they made a groat 
deal of money. 

o. Nichols ILsteiicd to their talk with great attention, and 
wished very much that he had a little money to buy some of this 
wool, lie did not tell his v^ishos to his father ; but ho thought 
mUcIi of the convorsatiou he had hoard, and laid a great many 
pl'ins to procure money. 

t. He was •seal ooly twelve years old when he first asked his 
fatlioi’s permission to go from homo and earn his own living. 
UK father was very poor, and knowing Nichols to be an honest, 
iiuluslrious boy, he told him ho might go, and try to find some^ 
tiling to do. 

5. Dressed in a suit of strong, coarse clothes, the boy loft 
home, with no other provisions tliaii a small choose and a loaf of 
bread. In the country where the sheep wore so remarkably fine, 
h( had heard that there was a very rich and very generous man, 
called tlic Baron^ of Baltimore. 

(>. Emboldened by what ho had hoard of tliis gentleman's 
kindness, Nichols went to his house, and asked if he could not 
cnjploy him for a little while, that he might cam money to buy 
some wool. The Iwy seemed so intelligent, and so frank, and 
showed such a disposjtion to be industrious, that the baron was 
vgry much pleased with him. 

7. From his honest simiilicity of manner, and the good sense 
and modesty of his answers, the gentleman rightly concluded that 
he was no idle vagabond, ’or artful knave. It was a strange 

thing for a boy of his age to undertake such an enterprise but 

■» 

# 

iBab'ok, tbo lowest title of nobility ini ? EN^TLiuFineB, undertaking, dJsposltfiNi 
England, except baronet I to engage in arduous uudertaUngs 
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kb app^Niranco was so ipuch in his favor, that tho baron was 
resol red to trust him with a hundi-ed crowns.’ 

8* Some of his friends laughed at him for taking such a fancy 
to the boy, and told him that he would never see his money again. 
“ I think it doubtful whether I ever do,” replied the bai*on ; “ but 
I like the lad’s enterprise, and if lie be as good a boy as he 
seems, I am willing to give it to Jiim.” 

b. i^ichols never dreamed of having siicli a large f»um in hia 
hands. His heart came up in his throat with very joy, and it 
seemed as if he could not find words to exprivs his gratitude* to 
hib benefactor. 

10, He made his pnrcliasob with a gient deal of di'-crction,* 
and, with the wool that ho bought, he tra\eUed back to tho coun- 
ties where bheep weio fcry scarce. Hero the little jucTchani 
ibund such a demand for wool, that lie sold it all,^iiuniediatoly, 
for nearly double Jhc inouey h<‘ had given for it. 

11. This success ga\o him new courage ; and he resoKod to 
travel back as quick as ])osbible to buy some more ; but tii-bt ho 
resolved to vihit his good 1 1 lend, tho )>aron, that ho might toll 
him of his good fortune, and thank him again for his kindness. 

J2. ** Sh',” said he, “that which you had tho goodness to lend 
me has nearly doubled. The money 1 ha\c made is <piite sul- 
ficiont to carry on my little commerce ; therefore T beg oi*}ou to 
take biU'k llie Imndrcd crowns, with niy most siucorc thanks; and 
may my hoavcii’}’^ Father you lor your kindness to a ]»oor 
boy like me.” 

Tlie baron wmm fo mn*h charmed wdth the judicious^way 
in which ilic moii<*\ had Ihhii nfaiiam'd, and with the honest and 
promjit j»aymciit ol* the debt, that h6 insisted on making a 
ent or it. 

14. “ No,® my bcncractor,” ’ rc])lied the young merchant; 
“ keep your money to lend somebody else, who needs it. you 
have helped mo to take the fir t stej» ;,and now, if I am pros- 

I Cbow ns, a piJ%< X C(jxii of the \ of liv« j 1 h-« i.r nov (<Iis-Kn bh un), 1 1 u<l< lit 
shtlhugB stcrhijfT, aiKl (qual t'j ciiK*at nxi iji.iiidK^iiKiit, jiifUincnt. 
lar and elp\ rn Cfnts ol our mon* y 4 BrN-F-F^r i ok, one who lias done a kind 

S QBAT^^^•TVI4/^ 0 due pcnst of b( nehls nf •si. a dtci* cf good to another 
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pered, I can get along very well myself. All the favor4 ask^ ia, 
that you will allow mo to (‘onnider you as a friend, and permit 
me now and then to give you an account of my little fortune.** 

' ir>. The baron was charmed with this reply. “ Continue to 
think as you now do, my good boy,** said ho, affect ionatoly placing 
hi'^ hand on the I.hVb head, “ and 1 promise you I will always 
assist you with my advice, and my purse, too, if you need it.” 

JO. Nichols could not refjniu from tears, ilc pressed the 
band of his benefactor, and, kissing it respectfully, he thanked 
him ^\ith all the clo(j[ucnce of gratitude. 

17. \s ‘^(>011 as ho had bidden his friend farewell, he again 
F' t out on his journey. A\’'Jjcu he returned to the place where he 
fir^t Iwjiight wool, he found tim finners were willing to let him 
luiNo Jiiore than he could pay for, prs\idcd he would promise a 
h]>cedy rf'tupi. Nichols aeccpt<‘(l tin ir oJlor, telling them he eor- 
tainl^'’ would come back and 2 >ay liiom i» he were living. 

1^. Though ho took a much larger <|uantlty of wool than at 
fij>l, lie found no diflioult} iu disposing of it; and very few, 
w<‘(‘ks p,is<4ed before ho was able lo go back to pay his debts, 
and pin chase more. This liom'st indu'-try soon gained friends; 
and, far and near, people told the story of the enterprising little 
wopl mercliant. 

11), lie drove his trade so briskly, and was so popular in the 
country, lliat it became neoessiiiy lor him to bu} horses and 
w\jgoiis to trans 2 )ort his goods Ihmi one ]>lnco to another. In 
the mi (M of success, Imw'ever, lie did not ferget that there aro^ 
M^ir^e tilings more valuable than woabii. Tie «^et ajiart some 
time fi-mu badness tol>edoM)tfd to his studies; ho hired the best 
niieiiMs in reading, wrifiiig, arithmetie, and geograpliy, and 
liomdit many hit efesting and umIuI books, sucli as vo^^agos and 
tra\M'l f. 


•xxxvm. — Tin: lujli: wool mkrcu^nt — cOxNiauimn, 

1. Iv three 3 (*aiN our little adve^jturer had acquired more 
money than his father had seen in his whole lilb; and ho hatur- 
ally became very anxious to go home and tell his parents his 
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good luok. He had never visited them, nor had 'they heard one 
eyllablq from him, since he left them. 

2. His father had hoard others talk, and he had often talked 
himself, about the famous little wool merchant ; but ho never 
once dreamed it was his own son. Nichols for some time in- 
tended to write to his father ; but then he thought how grand it 
would be to go homo of a sudden, with liandsome presents, and 
surprise them all with his riches ! 

8. It was a joyful day for the little merchant when he came 
within sight of his native town, after such ii long and eventful 
absence. He loft his horses, his wagons, and his domestics, at a 
neighboring iim, and, having put on the self-same clothes he 
away (which, by the way, could not be made to fit de<'ently with- 
out considerable ripping, ^piecing, and pulling), he ]>ont ln‘' stc]*s 
towards his fit her '.s dwelling. 

4. lie opened the kiti hen door just as the family were sitting 
down to supp( r. One of hi.s brothers rcmembeiod hi^ eld clotlios, 
and the moment he saw him he throw himsidf on his nock, (‘x- 
clairaing, “ It is my brothei ! It is my brother ! Yes, 

said one of the girls, jninjiing and catching hold of the skirts of 
his coat, “ it ?s our Nichols ! 

5. His mother sprang forward, and tin* little wandercT stink 
on his knees before her. ^he kis&ed him again and again ; but 
her voice trembled ^o that she could not speak for inau\ ininul* 

“ Tt is, inde<‘d, our boj,” said the father, dasldng the teai- jioiii 
his e^es. “ He has bteii gone so long/’ said the motlur, “ that. 
I cannot find it in niy heait to scold at him for not biting Uj 
know where lie has lieon. J'oor »ohild ! lie has on th( same old 
coat that In' ^\oio away ! ” «• > 

0. “Wliat lni\o you beta doing all Ibis time*^” said Ins 
father, looking a lit lb displeased at liis fbrlond a})]>earaiice, 

“ When )ou liaM* heard Tn^^ stoiy, T do not think you uilJ blanu 
me,” re])lK*d Nichols in a respectful tom ; “but lirst lei me give 
iny brothel s and sisteis the piOfCnts 1 have brought for them.” 
Ho saving, h(‘ ga\(' h’^ father a purse containing a hundred pieces 


Mohi >itN (Ifsuliti , tli<Kcn’<o]nti% f)tsak(ii 
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of gold ; one to his mother, contaihii^ fifty pieces ; and one to 
each o^his brothers and sisters, containing twenty-five pigces. 

7. The old man blushed and turned pale at the sight of so 
much money ; and, fearing that Nichols could not have gained 
it honestly, he cried out, in a sorrowful tone, « Ah ! my child, 
where did you obtain all this money ? ” Then Nichols told him 
how he Lad gone to the Baron of Baltimore to obtain work ; how 
kindly that gentleman had assisted him ; how he had bought 
wool with the money ; how he had sold it for double what it cost 
him ; and, finally, that he had become rich enough to keep horses, 
wagons, and a man of his own. “ Ah, ah ! shouted his brothers, 
“ you are the little wool merchant we have heard so much talk 
about ? ” 

8. “ Is it poasilile ? ” asked his delighted father, bursting into 
tears. 

II. “Yes, my dear father,** replied the liappy son, “it is 
even so ; and, if you will go to the inn with me, I will prove it 
bj^ niy loaded wagons, and letters froi\i the richest merchants in 
the country.” 

10. Tlio whole story seemed like a dream to the family, 
till his horses, his wagons, and his letters, were shown them. 
You may be sure the fortnight Nichols spent at home was a 
happy one. AV'hon, at the end of that time, he told his mother 
lie must h'jive her, she said it did not seem as if she had seen 
him a single day; but his father said he should not be urged to 
slay lon^^er. “ He has grown rich by attending to his business,” 
said he, “ and that is the way he must keep so.** 

11. After many a kind and sorrowful farewell, Nichols re- 
turned to business a^ain. • In process of time he became a rich 
and (uilebrated mA*eh:iiit ; but the love of money did not, as it 

’ somolhnes does, destroy all other tastes and affections, 

1*2. Before Nichols was thirty years old he gave up his profit^ 
able trtfflic^ to one of Uis l)rotliers, and purchased a fine large 
farm* not far from home, where he spent the remainder of his 
industrious and useful life. He ha d^ given his sisters a good 


1 
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education, and they were all well married, and lived within a 
, day’s ride of thoir father’s liouse. 

13. The father and mother were happy with their children. 
When the neighbors hilkod of what the little wool merchant had 
done for thejm, the old lady would smile and say, “ Why, to be 
sure, we are comfortable and ha})py ; how can we be otherwise, 
when wo have such good children?” And Nichols would 
answer, “ How could we be otherwise than good, when we have 
such a good mother ? ” 

14. The Baron of Baltimore removed to London, about the 

time Nichols made his visit at home, and his young fiiend did 
not see him for several years, ile could not, however, endure 
the thought of looking upon the good old gentleman no more 
before his death ; and, wdjen he quitted business, he made ti jour- 
ney tg» London, on purpose to thank him again lor all ho had 
done for him. * * 

15. He found no difficulty in ascertaining the residence ol* his 
friend ; and ho found, as he expected, a most aficctionatc w(‘l- 
como. The baron observed that Nichols carried a wooden box 
under his arm ; and, as soon as the first kind in(|uirles were, 
over, he asked what it contained. “It is a present 1 have 
brought for you,” said the young merchant. 

10. AVhen opened, it was found to contain a small portrait of 
the little peasant,' just as ho first presented himself befort^ his 
generous benefactor. “ My kind friend,” said he, “ all T have*, in 
the world I owe to you. If IVovidenco had not raised me uj) 
such a friend, I should have been nothing, and should have Jiad 
nothing. The picture is not W'orth inucjli, for I thought it inost 
])ropcr to set it in a j»lain wooden frame; but when pe(){)lc ask 
you why you have it in your house, tell thcxi, I pray you, ih\i 
it is a poor little peasant boy, who eaiue to you a beggar, and' 
who, by means of your kindn(?.ss and counsel, came at last to rl(]<? 
in his carrlac-e.” * 

17. The old gentleman was affected to tears. “ I shalUtcacli 
my nephews,” ‘ said he, “^that it ds more valuable than tlic por- 

1 Pbas'ant (pf z'ant), a rural laborer, alrank. Neither of the three classes exists iu 
class below the nubility aiul guntry in socialjlhc Vnited States. * Pronounced nev’rm. 
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trait of an emperor cased in gold ; for it is the exact likeness of 
Olio who deserved good luck for his honesty and intelligence, his 
modesty and gratitude.” 

18. The l:)aron and his young friend often exchanged letters; 
and many a kind token of* remembrance found its way to London 
from the Irisli farm. The baron died of a good old age. When 
his nephews talked to their sons about their great uncle, they 
often used to point to the portrait, and repeat the story of his 
kindness to the Little Wool Merchant. 

Juvenile Miscellany. 


XXXIX, WATCOTNO LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Mother, watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden-wafl, 
Hounding through the btTsy street. 

Ranging cellar, shed and hall. 
Never count the moments lost. 

Never mind the time it costs ; 

Little feet will go astray; 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 

Mother, watch the little hand 
] *icking berries by the way, 
Making Iious(;s in the sand, 

Tossing up the fragrant hay, 
Nov(ir dare the question ask, 

“Why to me this weary task?” 
Those* samoTittle hands may prove 
]Mcssong(;rs of light and love. 

Mother, watch the little tongue 
rratiiig eloquent and wild ; 

What is said and Avhat is sung, 

Jiy the happy, joyous child. 

Catch tlic word while j^ot unspoken, 
Stop Jlie vow before ’t is broken ; 
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This sam^ tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings on tiie Saviour’s name. 

Mother, watch the little heart, 

Beating soft and warm for you ; 

Wholesome lessons now impart ; 

Keep, 0 keep that young heart true ; 
Culling out each noxious weed, 

Sowing good and precious seed ; 

Harvest rich you then may see, 
llipening for eternity. 

Anoni/7fiaus, 


XL. TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

Mr. Stone. Come arvl stand by me for a moment, Samuel ; I 
wish to read you something from this book. Do you *know where 
Persepolis’ is? 

Samuel. It is in Persia; or rather, I should say, that its 
ruins are ; and it was once the capital. 

Mr. Siane. Yes, it was the cradle of T’eivian liberty and ■ 
glory; the sacred place, or national sanctuary of the l*ersian 
oil) jure. And who was Darius llystaspes?- 

Sanntel. He was a king of Persia. Ho ruled over the 
tweiity-tlireo countries, or one hundred and twenty-three prov- 
iiKics, ol’tlic Persian empire, five hundred years before Che Chris- 
tian era. Ills empire was the greatest in the world. 

Mr. Stone. Vi^ry well. This groat king caused a huge slab 
of hton(\ twenty-six feet long and six feet wile, to be built into the 
snulhern wall of a structure at Persepolis ; and there it is nowr 
two ihou.'^aiidHwo hundred and fifty years old. On this stone wo 
may still read an inscrijition, in arrow-head'^ letters, which nroclainis, 
among other things, “ 8ays Darius, ftic King ; may Ormuzd* 

1 Pronouncwi P^rstp'-n-Ju. ^ Is in letters made up of different cornbina- 

Pronounced l)n-rVus Ili/s-tas'pCft. tioiis of the shape of a wedge, or barbed 
y Aii'u(iW'-heai», or we<J,ire-sliaiwd. This arrow-head, 
ancient kind writing, IWund at llabvlon. I ■* I'ronouuced Or'mUzd. 
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(G od) protect this province from slaverjr, from decrepitude,' from 
lying. Let not war, nor slavery, nor decrepitude, nor lies^ obtain 
power over this province.” 

Samuel blushed, for he was not a truthful boy. His father 
continued, “ Do you know of any other testimony^ against lying 
as old as this?” Samuel hesitated. At last he said, 

“ Yes, sir, the Bible says, ‘ Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord.* *’ 

Mr, Stom, Is there not another testimony, older thar^ this, in 
the form of a precept ? 

Samupl, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor ; ” it is one of the commandments. 

Mr, Stone, Do you recollect asking me, yesterday, my son, 
whether lies were not sometimes necessary, or at least useful? 
How would the commandment read, if it was written, “Thou 
.shalt not bear false witness, unless it is necessary, or unless it is 
useful?’* 'Would not such an exception destroy the command? 

Samuel. I think it would, sir ; because every one would be 
apt to think that the particular lie he wished to tell was neces- 
sary, or at least was useful. 

Mr. Stom. Tlien there is no exception. Let us put the 
strongest case you can think of, and sec if there is any exception. 

Samuel. Supposing that a man w^ere to lift up an axe, and 
threatoii to dash my brains ORt» if I did nut loll a lie ; should I 
not ho right in doir^ it ? 

3lr. Stpru;. No. Did you never read about the in!U't3T,s?" 
How they niiglit have avoided Jiiany sufferings, arnl horribly pain- 
ful deaths, if they would have loJd a lie; or if they Avouhl deny 
tlnat to be true wliich Ihoy thought to be tnie ? 

Samml. I am alraid that I should not Inivc the (courage of* a 
martyr to die for the trutli. How wicked a thing, it must be to 
induce^ another person to iv]\ a In;, if lying is so strictly i'orbid- 
don by (u)d, and no exception in any case allowed! 

Mt'f Stour. Yes; and you can see why lying is so groat a 

i inCinnilios of a-e. MajCtyr, a witness for the truth, who 

Tk.s'ti-mo-.\v, witness, conaonming ovi- dies for it. 

< iN-nccK', i>ersuaae, cause. 
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ftsilt, if you consider the, value of truth. Tliink wliat n condition 
11^ should all be in, if people did not rcoogni/e the ol)liir«>ti<ni to 
speak the truth to eacli other. Lanejuago w(ndd bo of no use; 
man might as well be dumb, fur no speech <*ould have any 
meaning. 

Samuel. I know some boys who are not })olievcd when tlu'^ 
as'^ert anything important, unless it is corroborated* by other 
boys, or some kind of evidence. These lying boyi> iiuiy bo said 
to have deprived tlnmisolves of their tongues. 

ilfr. SioTie, Yes, indeed; their wiekednchs carries its jninisli- 
xnent with it. Never forgot, iny son, 'when you are tempted' to 
tell a lie, that truth comes from God, and belongs to God; an<l 
that there is therefore a saorednoss in it whieh must no\ er be 
profaned.^ Or'ufnml. 


XLl. — KINDNESS AND UNKINDNESS. 

Amanda. IIetuivrt, how could yon pj)eak so unkindly to 
Joseph when he came to you with the mcssag<‘ from your father? 
J>id } ou not see how his lip quivered and his face idled with 
emotion as he turned to go away ? 

Berber f. O, sister, you would make a baby of rJoseph' 1 did 
not mean to speak harshly to him, though 1 felt very oio^s at the 
time, 

Emma. Why cannot boys be fraftk and manly, 'vvitkout being 
rude and unkind? Tlerc* comes Aiiibrobo; h<‘ i.s kind, and \et he 
is neither .soil nor silly. Ambioso, wo are talking of kiiidnc-s 
and iinkiiidne'^s to eonipanious. 

Am^jrosr. it a])peais to mo as though there was no one thing 
in whidi boys, and giiK to«>, ro often do wrong, as in tludr <h‘- 
portmeiit to each other. \\ hy is uukiiidne^ss so eonimon a fault ? 

Amanda. Ileeau^'O we are selfish ; «nt first we can. onl} ibr 
onr'>el\os, think only of our own amiLsemeiit, and seek our 
mates only to be aniused. Of course, if our wdiole cure is for 

1 Ciiu-Koieo-iui-H), sticnKthrnf'd. con- j i! Ti mu i », tiiticvd to c\U, iillund 
firiiifd I . PRd-KAsrn, jwlluted by wickulnrs** 
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oui s^[\ cs we do not caro for them. The truth is that we^do not 
Kally lo!o them nor desire to do them good. If wo lovo our- 
kIvis onl), and have no love for others, we continually require 
olheis to jield Ihoir wibhes to our own, 

Emma, Yes; and then comcb the next .step: express 

oiir \\ieked feelings by unkind words and acts, because our com- 
panions do not iriatify our heltishnoss l>y ghmg up their own 
wishes to ours. Then follow, iu hasty troops, the unkind lookh,tho 
hush tones, the domineering^ orders, the sareabtic'^ or abusive 
tjntiuts, the malicioub'* replies, the bpiteful retorts,^ the quarrels, 
th<‘ blow" 

Amanaa <Jo \t‘t fiiitlier, Emma. The commandment says. 
Thou shalt not kill our Saviour sayb, “lie that is angry with 
his })i other without a cause bhall be in diyiger of the judgment; ” 
and the a]»ostle John declares that “ he that hateth his brother is 
a niuidou i. ’ * 

Ambu)\(.^ This is a tcniblo reflection Yet do not revengeful 
hdimr^ 1)1 mg ns to this? When I revenge myself upon another, 
1 oudiaNor to pay back the injury or pain inflicted, and a little 
mure bobidcs; just tuungh iiioie to gratify my own excited 
feelings ; that if, rc\eijgo requiies more than justice. JM v antag- 
onist pajs mo back, riMngc and all, and addb an overplus,** to 
pk ist‘ his own piibsion, I pay back again, with added iuteicbt 
and so it goes on, till the worbt con.se<jucnce& may follow. 

Jliibcit, AYo see it is so with the sa\ago& of our western wilds, 
jjj liuir law of ii\cnge, whole tiibes haAC been exterminated, ** 
and the whok iac<* will soon be swept away into oblivion.'* 

Lmmo, I never thought hcflrro what uiikindnos ib, for I 
iievii befoie cnii<.d it «uf todts end. 

Amowla it doi s liot end in the death of the body ; for all 
ulikiudntss, if loved and praetised, helps to foiin a Jbad charac- 
ter, whieh may remain with us forever 

in Ml xii It jN< , ruling ms iltzillyf ova- Ri lonrs, stvtit, short icjilua 
litniiii' " t 0\i<t ii\^, whvt raixcuus over, moifl 

« sAit K I rt , t iiinling, ke<.ti, s itiiit i1 th lu i uou/h, suiiilus 
I f 1 rni rs, t'lms dtiittmo quaUty, I 7 1\ im, for tljo use of 

« { mou< V , hue loi Ok pnvikge of usinj. 

I Ma I M I H ill ilisp >sal inAhi-u mt aud 8 mi n \ r n>, utterly destroyed 

njuriou, I T Ol ii\ i-on, loi getfulncss 
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ATnhrose. The rcine(^y seems to be a very* simple ope is 
this: always meet your brothers, sisters, playmates and complin- 
ions, bearing in your bosom a heart filled with love for them ; 
and a desire to do them good. 

Herbert. 1 cannot help thinking how vast the difference is 
between a world of savages and a world of Christians; yet, 
mutual kindness seems to make all the difference. 

Amanda. It was only this morning I saw a confirmation of 
your remark, Herbert. I will read it, and it will then be time 
to study our lessons. In this story we see what selfishness is, 
and what it comes to when carried out. 

In the north of Borneo are found men living absolutely in a 
5tatfi of nature. They neither cultivate the ground nor live in 
huts ; they neither cat i<co nor salt ; they do not associate with 
each other, but rove about the woods like wild beasts. Marriage 
does not exist. The children, when old enough to shilt for 
themselves, usually separate, neither one afterward Jiinkiiig of 
the other. These creatures arc hunted by a race of somewhat 
superior savages, who go out in parties of twenty-five or thirty, 
and amuse themselves by shooting at the children in the^ trees. 
Tlio men taken in these himts are killed ; the women, if young, 
preserved ; the children retained. But, as the children will run 
oft’, though treated kindly, the captor maims them in one of their 
feet, and thus their escape is prevented, and their services in pad- 
dling canoes retained.” 

Herbert. If selfishness is so hideous, I think I will-» hereafter 
try to rid myself of it, and treat every person I meet with, true 
politeness and kindness. •Orifjrnal. 


XI JI. — AN UNnAPPY TEMPlfill. 

Mrs. Bolinybrohe. I wish I knew What was the matter with 
me this morning. Why do you keep the newspaper all to your- 
self, my dear 7 

Mr. Bolinybroke. llci’c it is for you, my dear ; I have fin- 
ished it. 
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Mrs, Bolinghrohe, I humbly thank you for giving it Jbo me 
when you have done with it. I hate stale news. Is there,any. 
thing in the papft ? for I cannot be at the trouble of hunting it. 

Mr, Bolinghroke, Yes, my dear ; there arc the marriages of 
two of our friends. 

Mrs, Bolinghroke, Who? Who? 

Mr, Bolinghroke, Your friend, the widow Nettleby, to her 
cousin, John Nettleby. 

Mrs. Bolinghroke, Mrs. Nettleby ! Dear ! But why did you 
tell nio ? ^ 

Mr, Bolinghroke. . Because you asked me, my dear. 

Mrs, Bolinghroke, O, but it ’s a hundred times pleasanter to 
read the parugra]>li one’s sell*. One loses all the pleasure of the 
surprise by ]>oing told. W'^cll, whose was dhc other marriage ? 

Mr. Bolinghroke. O, my dear, I will not tell you ; I will 
leave you the pleasure of the surprise. ’ 

Mrs, Boliaghroke, But you sec I cannot find it. How pro- 
voking you arc, iny dear ! Do pray tell me. 

Mr, Bolinghroke, Our friend, Mr. Granby. 

Mrs, Bolinghroke, Mr, Granby ! Dear ! Why did not you 
make me guess ? I should have guessed him directly. But why 
do you call him our friend? I am sure he is no friend of mine, 
nor ever was. I took an aversion^ to him, as you may remember, 
the very first day 1 saw him. I am sure he is no friend of 
mine. 

Mr, Bolinghroke, I am sorry for it, my dear ; but I hope you 
will go and see JMrs. Granby. 

Mrs, Bolinghroke, Not I, indeed, my dear. Who was she ? 

Mr, Bolinghroke, ]\lrss*Godke. 

Mrs, Bolinghroke, Gooke ! But there are so many Cookes. 
Ciin’t you distinguish her in any way ? Has she no Christian 
name ? 

Mr, Bolvffghroke, Emma, I think. Yes, Emma. 

Mrs, Bolinghroke. Emma Cooke ! No ; it cannot be my 
friend Emma Cooke ; for I am sure she was cut out for an old 
maid. 

1 A-vETi'bioN, repugnance, dislike, antipalhy. 

14 
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MriBdingbroke, This lady seems to me to be cut out for a 
good .wife, 

Mrs, .BoUnghrokc, May be so, — I ’m sure ^’11 never go to 
see her. Tray, my dear, how came you to see so much of her ? 

Mr, BoUn^broke, I have seen very little of lier, my dear. I 
only saw her two or three times before she was married. 

Mrs, BoUnyhroke, Tlien, my dear, how could you decide that 
she was cut out for a good wife? I am sure you could not judge 
of her by seeing her only two or three times, and before she was 
married. 

Mr. BoUngbroke. Indeed, my love, that is a very just obser- 
vation. 

Mrs. Bolingbroke. I undci*stand that compliment^ perfectly, 
and thank you for it, nfjr dear. I must own I can bear anything 
better than irony.® 

Mr. Bdinghroke. Irony! my dear, I was perfectly in 
earnest. 

Mrs, BolingWoke. Yes, yes ; in earnest, — so I perceive. I 
may naturally be dull of apprehension,’^ but my feelings are quick 
enough ; I coraprehoiid you too well. Yes, it is impossible to 
judge of a woman before marriage, or to guess what sort of a 
wife she will make. I presume you speak from experience ; you 
have been dmppointed yourself, and repent your choice. 

M?\ BoLinghroke, 3 Iy dear, what did I say that was like this ? 
Upon my word, I meant no such thing. I really was not think- 
ing of you in the least. 

Mrs, BoLinghroke, No — you never think of me now. . I can 
easily believe tlmt you were not thinking of me in the least. 

Mr, Bolhighrnkc, Ihit I said that only to prove to you that I 
could not be thinking ill of you, 1113^ dear. 

Mrs, BoUngbroke. But I would rather that you thought ill 
of me, than that you did not think of me at all, 

Mr. Bolingbroke, Well, my dear, I will even think ill of you, 
if that will please ^rou. 

1 Com'i’Lmibst, :m art or rcsfjion of which the meaning is contrary to the words; 
civility , usually understood to mean leas Uian praise hestowed when censure is intended. 

It declares, 3 Ap-PRE-niis'sioN, faculty of seising aa 

2 I RVU-T (Vi'yn-c). a mode of 8i>ccch in idea. 
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had soon Ibo hawk poize the prey, p]^rpuocli her in orier to take 
)i ; and, overt.akiug her, gtfVo hoi* such a blow as caused her to 
drop tin* hcpiiiTcl iu order to defend herself. 

l± ^i'fio poor auimal kept falliug through the air at long time. 
At 1?isi lio alighted in tin' midst of a thick tree, the loaves 
and tender houghs of which so )>roke his fall, that, though stunned 
ami bl•ulthlt“^'•, he esciipCMl without maUTial^ ijijury. After 
lying a wliil<‘, he came to hinibHf again ; but what was his pleas- 
ure and surpi ise, to find himself in the very tree which contained 
ln\ iK\st ! 

“Ah!” paid he, “my dear native place and peaceful 
heme, if ever T am again tempted to leave you, may I undergo a 
st'cond time all the miseries and dangers from which I am now 
so woiidcj-fully escaped.” 


XVXIII. THE SWALLOW AND THE TORTOlSi:.^ 

A Tortotse in a garden’s bound, 

An ancient imnate** of the place, 

Had left his winter quarters under ground. 

Ami with a sober pace 
AVas erawling o’er a sunny bed, 

And thrusting from hi.s shell his pretty toad-like head, 

fhist coimj from sea, a Swallow, 

As to and fjo he nimbly flew, 

Heat our fdd raeei* hollow : 

At length he stopped direct in View, 

And said,»“*Ac<piaijitaijee, brisk and gay, 
li ow haVc you fared this auany a day ? ** 

“ Thank you ! replit'd th(‘ c*lo.?e hou^idce?pcr, 
j “ Since you and J last autumn parted, 

1 Ve been a jmocious •skvj)er, 

Ami never stirri'd nor started : 

1 Ma-ti 'hi \i., iinpDrlatil. ami s( a It Is t.onH*t!mos called 

SJTmi'roi-ji Clor'Li/,), au nnimul luillc ui Uk' r'intwl Stnt*’*’. 

wilh «n dhlon"- slj< II, f»f \r/>u'li tli( jr >0 . 1 v'mai.*, inliaMUnt. resident 
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Bit in my hole 1 as snug 
As fleas wiihhi a rug ; 

Nor did I put my lu iid abj‘oatl 

Till all the snow iind ioc were thawed/’ 

“ But I,” rejoined the bird, 

“ Who love cold weather just as well as you, 
Soon as tho warning blasts I heard, 

Away I flow, 

And, mounting in the wind, 

Left gloomy winter far behind. 

Directed by the midday sun, 

O’er sea and land my vent'rous^ course T steered. 
Nor was my distant journey done 
Till Airic’s verdant coast appeared. 

Thci*e, alf the season long, 

I chased gay buttei'flics and gnats, 

And gave my negro friends a morning song, 
And housed at night among the bats. 

Then, at the call of sj)ving, 

I northward turned my wing. 

And here again her joyous message bring.” 

“ Dear, what a deal of needless ranging ! ” 
Jleturnod the reptile grave, 

“ Forever hurrying, bustling, changing, 

As if it wore ^"onr life to save ! 

Wliy need you visit foreign»nations? 

Rather, like me and some of yo^r relations, 

Take out a ]deasjmt half-year’s nap, 

Secure from sorrow and mishap.” 

“ A pleasant nap, indeed ! ” replied the Swallow, 

“ Whtin I can neither see nor fly, 

The brigl.t example I may follow : 

Till then, in truth, not I ! 


> Vknt^rot's, for venturous, daring 
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I measure time by its^eniploymont, 

A)i(l only value life for life's enjoyment. 

As good bo buried all at once, 

As doze out half one’s days, like you, you stupid dunce*” 

Gay 1 


XXXIV. TUB BUZZAUD. 

1. Tug buzzard is a kind of falcon, or hawk; but ho is a 
elumsy and lazy bird, and cannot fly so well as other kinds of 
liawks. lie cal dies IVogs and mice, and vsudi insects as he can 
take wiihout the troiilile of flying after them. 

2. The buzzard is fouiai in Europe, and in some parts of 
America. Count Buffon,- who lived in France, and wrote many 
excellent books about birds and other^animals, tells us that one 
of his friends had a tamo buzzard, which was taken in a snare, 
and given to Buffon’s friend. 

I). At first ho was wild and ferocious ; but, on leaving him 
without food for a time, he became more tame, and would eat 
out of the hand. Ju about six weeks he became quite familiar, 
and was allowed to go out of doors, though with his wings tied 
to pi'ovent his flying away. * In this condition he walked about 
ihe garden, and would return when called to be fed. 

4. Alter some time lie became quite tame, and seemed to bo 
aitatlu‘(r to Ins master, and then his wings were untied, a small 
])ell Vas tied to liis leg, and* a piece of copper was fastened 
around his nock, thw' owner’s name marked on it. He w’us 
then given full libiTty to go where he pleased, which, however, 
he soon abused by flying away into the woods. 

r>. The gentleman now gave up bis buzzard as lost, but in 
four hours afterwards \^o rushed into the house, followed by five 


» Oav, .Tonii, ancminl*nti)(>ct()f EtiKlsind } Frenchman, and one of the most eloquent 
he wrote Fahlea, liunil Sports, the Beffprar’s id distitguiahed writers on Natural llis- 
Opc'ra, and other works. 11c was Iwrn in tory that ever lived. He was born in Bur- 
1688, and died in IToil. gundy, France, in 1707, and died in 1788. 

2 Buf'kon, OEnuwK Ijoms lf. Cleu(’, a 6 AT'Tacueu', united hy love or otherwise. 
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Other buLsards, from whofo attackn lio was glad to seek a place 
of safety. After this caper he became more familiar than befor?^, 
and so attached himself to his master as to sleer) ovciy night in 
his be4-rooin. 

6. He was always present at dinner, and sat on one eorm'r of 
the table. IIo would caress his master with Ids head and bill, 
hut would do this to no other person. One d.'iy, when the 
gentleman rode on horseback, the Inizzard followed him several 
miles, constantly flying near him, or over his head. 

7. This bird did not like eitlier dogs or cats, but was not the 

least afraid of them. Sometimes he had battles with thes(‘ ani- 
mals, but always came off victorious. To try his eoui age, four 
strong cuts were collected together in tlio garden with (he bird, 
and some raw meat tliroVn to them. The bird beat them all, 
BO that they were glad to rcti-eat, and ilicn to()k all tlse meat 
himself. ^ 

8. This buzzard had such a Iiatrcvl to red cap/, that ho would 
not suffer one to be on the head of roiy person in Ids }'>resc;nco. 
And ho was so expert at taking them of', that Hk; lalum'is in. the 
field, w'ho won^ them, ofttai fbuial theniselves1;ave-!iee.<h;il, v/itliout 
knowing wiiat became of their ca]iS. lio now and tin n v;ould 
also snatch away wdgs, witliout doing the wx^ai'cr any (>t!ier injury 
tiian stealing his property. TJiesc caps and wigs he always car- 
ried into a ti’oc, the tallest in the neigliborhood, which wuns the 
■place whore ho deposited* all his stolen goods. 

y. lie would never suffer any other bii*d of the rapacious- kind 
to stuy near liis dwelling, but woiihlaltack them boldly, and ])ut 
them to flight. He did no jnischief among his master’s poultry, 
nor were the chickens and young ducks, after a while, afraid of* 
him. ]3ut he was not so kind to the hens and chickens of Ids 
iKiighbors, and would sometithes pounce upon them, so that his 
master was often obliged to advertise that he would nay tor all 
mischied* his buzzard might be guilty of*. He was,* howeyer, fre- 
qucutly fir'll at, and, at different times, received fifteen musket 
shots, without, however,' having a bone broken. 

j Dk-fos'it-hj), laid up for keeping-. I 2 Ha-I'A'c/oi/r. Dreviiur on otlicr {inimal». 
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Mrs. Bolmglroke, Do you laugh at me ? When it cjmes to 
this, I am wretched indeed. Never man liiu<2:licd at the woman 
he loved. As long as you had the slightest, remains of love for 
me, you could not make ine an object of derision ; ridicule and 
love are incompatible.^ Well, I have done my best to make you 
happy, but in vain. I see I am not cut out to be a good wife. 
Happy, happy Mrs. Granby ! 

Mr. Bdirufbroke. Happy, I hope sincerely that she will bo 
with niy friend ; but my happinass must depend on you, my love ; 
so, for my sake, if not for your own, be composed, and do not 
torinoiit yourself with such fancies. 

Mrs. Bolmghroke. I do wonder whether this Mrs. Granby is 
really that Miss Emma Cook. I go and see her directly. See 
her T must. 

Mr. BoUn^jroke. ' I am hcartUy glad of it, my dear ; for I 
am sure a visit to his wife will give my ttiend Granby real 
pleasure. « * 

Mrs. BoUvxjhroke. I promise you, my dear, I do not go 
to give him pleasure, or you either ; but to satisfy my own — 
ciirwsitv. Miss Edgewortu.^ 


xun. — POJ^TICAL EXTRACTS. 

1. Nmv or Never. — Shakspeare.'* 

Titerb is a tide in the alFairs of men, 

AVhich, taken at the.flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, fjlV tlu; voyage of their life 
Is bound in^shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea arc we now a^oai ; 

1 iN-coM-PAT'i-BLr;, inconsistent, irreoori- England, in17f>G ; resided chiefly with her 

cilable ; riifitulc atid love canij|ft exist to- father, in Ireland, at Kdgeworthtown, and 
gether.f died in 184-U, aged 83. 

2 EnoKVoRTii, Miss ISIaiua, the ceic- » SnAK.'si*EAnK, William, the greatest of 
nrated Irish uoYeli>t, moralist, and author- dramatic poets •, lu; was born at Stratford, 
CBS. Her works liaveJnnl great influence in on the river Avon, in England, April 23, < 
promoting the cause of education and atniial J5C4, and died, in 1616, on his fifty-second 
morality. She was born in Oxfordshii’o, birth-<lay. 
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And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

2. Moonlight, — Popk.' 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 

O’er heaven’s clear azure^ spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 

Around her throne the vivid® planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sigjit, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

• 

3. Banger of the Sea, — Southey.'* 

’T is pleasant, by the cheerful hearth,*^ to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 

Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And, with an eager and suspended soul, 

Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements ; 

know all human skill, all human strength, 

Avail not ; to look round, and only sec 
The mountain-wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting waters o’er the ^cclip^ bark — 

0 Clod! this is, indeed, a dreadful thing! 

And he wlio'hatli endured the horror, once. 

Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 

1 Fowl round his home, but he remembers it, 

And thinks upon j^e suffering mariner. 

1 Pops, Alexander, the most rmisbcHl a A'eure, blue, 
and one of the most famous of the i>oets of 3 Tiv'in, full of life, very brighL 
England *, be was born in Tiundon, in 168K, 4 Sou^they, sec pn;vious note, page 132 

and died May 30, 1744, aged 5G. r» Pronounred h/irth. 
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4. Early Rising. — Horbis.^ 

Rise with the lar^, aw J with tlie Jaric to bed, ' 

The breath of night ’s destrlictivc to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. G o to the field, 

And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps 
Soon as the sun departs. Why close the eyes 
Of blossoms infinite ere the still moon 
Her oriental veil puts ofi*? Think why, 

Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed 
That nature boasts to night’s unkindly damp. 

Well may it droop, and all its freshness lose, 
Compelled to taste the rank and poisonous steam 
Of midnight theatre, and morning ball. 

G ive to repose the solemn h(Jurs she claims ; 

AM from the forehead of the morning steal 
The sweet occasion. O, ther« is a charm 
That morning has, that gives the brow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the life of youth 
Breathe perfumes exquisite ! Expect it not, 

Ye who till morn upon a down bed lie, 

Indulging feverish sleep, or, wakeful, dream 
Of happiness no mortal hejrt has felt 
But in the regions of romance. 

6. Hu?mn Life, — Henry Ware, Jr.- 
’T is not in man 

To look unmoved uppn that heaving waste, 

Which, from horizon to horizon spread, 

Meets tli^ o’erarching heavens on every side, 

Blending their hues in distant fait^ncss there. 

’T is wonderful ! — and yet, my boy, just such 
Is life. Life^is a sea as fathomless, 

As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 

1 IIlVdis, Du. Jamks;, a'learnod English I 2 Wahk, IIkxky, .7k., an eminent Ameri- 
dlvine, and very pli-iisiuj; port j prnfessox- of I can author, clergyman and j>rofes»or at 
poetry at Oxford *, lie died in ISOl . i Harvard College, lie died Semt. 22, 1843. 

14 ^' • 
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Smiles on it ; and ’t is decked with every hue^ 

Of glory and of joy. fliion dark clouds 
Arise ; contendjng winds of fate go forth ; 

And hope sits weeping o’er a general wreck. 

And thou must sail upon this sea, a long, 

Eventful voyage. The wise may suffer wreck, — 
The foolish must. O, then be early wise ! 

. Learn from the mariner his skilful art, 

To ride upon the waves, and catch the breeze, 

And dare the threatening storm, and trace a path, 
’Mid countless dangers, to the destined port 
Unerringly secure. O, learn from him 
To station quick-eyed Prudence at the helm, 

To guard thy sj^ail from Passion’s sudden blasts, 
And make Religion thy magnetic guide^, 

Which, tho.7gh it trembles as it lowly lies, 

Points to the light that changes not in heay^en. 


XLIV. ADVENTURE WITH A BUFFALO.^ 

1. As soon as I saw the buffaloes, said Basil, a young hunter, 
my first thought was to get near and have a shot at them. They 
were worth a churgo of powder and load, and I reflected that if I 
could kill but one of them, it would insure® us against hunger for 
a couple of weeks to come. 

2. So I hung iny game-bag to the branch of a tree, and set 
about approaching them, I saw' that the wind was in my favor, 
and there was no danger of their scenting me. But there was no 
cover near them — the ground was as level as a table, and there 
was not a of lives upon as many acres. 

3. It was of no use crawling up, and I did not attempt it, but 
walked straight forward, treading lightly as I went'^. In five 
mi^tes I Ibund myself within good shooting-range. Neither of 

1 Bcp'FA-Lf) is the iijirne piveii in the Asia and Africa. The American buffalo is, 
TJnitcd States to an aiiimal which dilTprs properly, the bison. 

▼cry much from ttic true hvitl'alo of Europe, ’i In-suuk', moke sure, or secure. 
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tho bulls had noticed mo. They were too busy with on^ another, 
and in*all my life I never saw two creatures fighting in such ear- 
nest. 

4. They were ftaming at the mouth, and the steam poured 
out of their nostrils incessantly.^ At times, they would back from 
each other like a pair of rams, and then rush together head-fore- 
most, until their skulls cracked with tlie terrible collision.® One 
would have fancied that they would break them at every fresh 
encounter but I knew tho thickness of a buffalo’s skull before 
that time, I remember having fired a musket at one that stood 
fronting me, not more than six feet distant, when, to my surprise, 
tho bullet iiaitened and fell to the ground before the nose of the 
buffalo- 

5. Well, continued Basil, after a pause, I did not stop long 
to watch the battle of the bison-bulls. I was not curious about 
that. 1 had seen such many a time. I thinking about the 
meat ; and I paused just long enough to select the one that ap- 
peared to have the most fat upon his flanks, when I drew up my 
rific and fired. 

G. I aimed for the heart, and my aim was a true one, for tho 
animal came to its knees along with the crack. Just at that 
moment the other was charging upon it, and, to my surprise, it 
continued to run on, until, Mriking the wounded one full upon the 
forehead, it knocked the latter right over u})on its side ; where, 
after giving half a dozen kicks, it lay quite dead. 

7. X^ie remaining bull had dashed some paces beyond tho 
spot, and now turned round again to renew the attack. On see- 
ing his antagonist stretched c/ut and motionless, he seemed to be 
as much astonished as I was. At first, no doubt, he fancied him- 
self the author of a grand, decisive stroke, for it was plain that 
up to this time he had neither noticed my "resoqcc nordlie report 
of the rifle. The bellowing noise that both were making had 
drowned the report ; Mid the dust, together with the long, shaggy 
tul'tb^ tliat hung over his eyes, had prevented him from seeing any- 
thing more than his rival, with whom he was engaged. Now 

1 iN-CKs'sANT-LT, Continually, I » En-count'ku, light, coateat, coming to- 

CoL-Li'^STON, running against each other. I gether in a hostile manner. 
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tiuti th^ other was no longer able to stand before him, and, think- 
ing itjwras himself that hid done j^he deed, he tossed up his head 
and snorted in triumph. 

8. At this moment the 'matted hair was thrown back from his 
eyes, and the dust having somewhat settled away, he observed me 
where I stood reloading my gun. I fancied ho would take off 
before I could finish, and I made all the haste in my power, — so 
much so that I dropped the box of caps at my feet. I had taken 
one out, however, and hurriedly adjusted^ it, thinking to myself, 
as I did so, that the box might lie where it was until I had fin- 
ished the job. 

9. I brought llic piece to my shoulder, when, to my surprise, 
Hie bull, instead of running away, as I had expected, set his head, 
and, uttering one of liis terrible bellows, came rushing towards 
me. I fired, but the shot was a random one, and, though it hit 
him in the snout, not in the least disable him. Instead of 
keeping him off, it only ^5 , pined to irritate him tlic mm*e, and bis 
fury was now at its height. 

10. I had no time to load again. lie was within a few feet 
of me when I fired, and it was with difficulty that, by leaping to 
one side, I avoided his horns ; but I did so, and he passed me 

' with such violence that I felt the ground shake under his heavy 
tread. 

11. He wheeled immediately, and made at me a second time. 
I knew that if he once touched me I w'as gone. His horns were 
set, and his eyes glared with a terrible earnestness. rushed 
towards the body of the buffalo that lay near, hoping that this 
might assist me in avoiding the* onset. It did so, for, as Im 
dashed forward over it, he became extan^kid among the limbs, 
and again charged without striking me. 

1*2. lie luny'd, v^jjover, as quick as thought, and again rushetl 
bellowing iij)on me. There was a tnie near at hand. I had 
noticed it ladbre, but I could not tell wlittiher I should Vlavc time 
to reach it. I was now somcwliat nearer it, and, fearing that I 
might not lie alile 1c dodge the furious brute any longer upon the 
ground, I struck out for the tree. 


1 A n-jT'sT'Kn, fUtt*OI, 
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13. You may be sure I did my bes^ «^|b running, I heard the 
bjfll coming after, but, before ho could overtake me, I had»got to 
the root of the tree. It was my intention, at first, only to take 
shelter behind the trunk ; but wheif I had got there, I noticed 
that there were some low branches, anc^^catehing one of these, I 
swung myself up.,among them. 

14. The .bull passed under with a nish — almost touching my 
feet as 1 hung by the branch; but I was soon safely lodged in a 
fork, and out of his reach. My next thought was to load my 
gun, and fire at him from my pei-ch, and, with this iiitciition, I 
commenml loading. I had no fear but that he would give an 
opportunity, for he kept round the tree, and at times attacked the 
trunk, butting and goriiig it with his horns, and all llic wliilo 
bellowing furiously. 

15. The tjee was a small one, and it shoo^o that I began to 
fear it might break down. I therc^oi^mae all the haste I 
could to got in the load, expecting to put an end to his 
attacks. I succeeded at length in ramming down the bullet, and 
was just tunn'ng the gun to put on a cap, >vhcn I recollected that 
the cap-box was still lying on the ground where it had fallen! 
The sudden attack of the animal had prevented me from taking it 
up. 

1 0. My caps were all within that box, and my gun, loaded 
though it was, was as useless in my hands as a bar of iron. To 
get at the caps would be quite impossible. I dared not descend 
from tho^trec. The infuriated^ bull still kept pacing iindcF it, 
now .going round and round, and occasionally stopping for a nio- 
menf and looking angrily up. 

17. My situation was Anything but a pleasant one. 1 began 
to fear that I might not be permitted to osi§|pe at all. The bull 
seemed to be most pertinacious- in his vengwaV/ci,. < I could have 
shot him in the hack, or the neck, or where I liked, if I had only 
hud one cap. He was ^within three feet of the muzzle of iny 
rifle; but what of that, when I could not get the gun to go off? 

18. After a while I thought of makirg some tindcr-paper, and 

1 1n-fu'ri-at-ki», very angry, enraged, j 2 CEu-Ti-NA'cioTTg, persevering, persisU 

I ing, perversely resolute. 
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then trying to “ touch oi|^” the piece with it ; but a tar bettoi 
plan at that inoinent came into in/ head. While I was luinblipg 
about inj bullet-pouch, to l^et at my flint and stool, of course iny 
fingei*s came in contact wNi the lasso' which was still hanging 
around my shoulders, was this that sugge'sted my ]>]:ui, 
wdiich was no other than to lasso the bull, and tic him to liu* 
tree. 

10. I lost no time in carrying it into execution. I uncoih'd 
the rope, and first made one end fast to fhe trunk. The other 
was the loop-end, and, reeving it through the ring, I hold it in 
my right hand while I leaned over and watched my op 2 >ortunity. 
It was not long before a good one oflered. The bull still con- 
tinued his angry demonstrations below, and passed round and 
round. t 

20. It was no ^iiew thing for me to fling a las, so, and at the 
first pitch I had tlie 'sl'-^sfaction of seeing the noose pass over tlie 
bison^s head, and settle in^\ proper position behind hfc horns. I 
then gave it a twitch, so as to tighten it,' and after that I ran the 
rope over a branch, and thus getting a purchase- upon it, I pulled 
it with all my might. 

21. As soon as the bull felt the strange cravat around his 
neck, he began to plunge and rout with violence, and at length 
ran furiously out from the tree. 13ut he soon came to the. end 
of his tether; and the quick jerk, ivhicli caused the tree itself to 
crack, brought him to his haunches, while the noose tightening on 
his throat was fast strangling him. But for the thi*:ik matted 
hair it would liavedouc so ; but this saved him, and Im continued 
to sjjrawl aji<l struggle at the ciid‘ of the rope. 

22. The tree kept on cracking, alid, aj5' I began to fear it 
miglit give way and precipitate me to the ground, I thought it 
bettor to slip<l^\\T:l.''^' I ran direct to ivhere I had dropped the 
caps ; and, having got liold of the box, I soon had one upon my 
gun. T then stole cautiously back, and Svhilo the bison was haug- 

1 Las'ho, a lotig rojii’:, maile of a Ptrip of - Pru'riiASj:, a mechanical aO vantage, 
raw liide, with a Blip-noosio at the end of it. enabling one to apply his strongtli to 
It is sometimes fifty fuel loiijr. \ purpose. 
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ing himself as fast as ho could, 1 brought his struggles to » period 

by jsendiiig a bullet through his tibs. • 

MayneReid 


XLY, — MY SCHOOL-BOY BAYS. 

1. Durino the summer, all the boys iii our neighborhood, 
whose labor was worth anything on the farm, were kept at home* ; 
fco I did not go to school until winter. The school-house was 
quite two miles from my uncle’s, over by Pilot Mountain — the 
very same little brick school-house where James went to meeting. 
It was a very pleasant walk in sunimer, but a very bleak and cold 
one in w' in ter. 

2. I was thankful to go to school ^gaiu, when the winter- 

school began. ^ My bool^ looked very i>rccioua^ me, and I look 
to my studies with the best appetite in U'hc master, a 

youn^ maiiafrom college, was kmd-hcajjjKod and intelligent, lie 
loved the boys, and the boys loved him. 

3. There is no lack of real desire to improve, nor of earnest, 
thorough study, in a country winter-school. Opportunities for 
improvement are few and far between. The older youth having 
the opportunity to attend school not more than three or ibur 
monihs ill a year, those moiitlis are diligently improved while 
they last. 

4. The class in which I was placed was composed of nearly 

twenty boys\,and girls, most of them older than myself. The class, 
as a class, made a very poor figure in grammar and spelling, 
which determined the master to offer the prize of a silver pencil- 
case to the one who made the? greatest improvement in those two 
branches. As he heltl up the silver pencil-case, O, how it glis- 
tened ! , 

5. ^ow, grammar had never been one of my favorite studies. 

I had often Iriought that f should like to make a bonfire of all 
the gratnmars in the world. I wished the pencil could be given 
to the best scholar in arithmetic, or in j^cography, or in some- 
thing more interesting than grammar ; but grammar and spelling 
were the branches for which the prize was to be given, so there 
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was nothing for us to do but to study. The worst of it ilri'Si 
me wsm I b^i not the bo^ whiob the other boys had. ' 

6. One moruiug, toWaii^ the last of December, James said 
he thought tihore would bs no school that day, at .least for me. 
The fine snow wad already falling, and every now and then a gust 
of wind hurled it in eddies through the air. 1 always arose in 

n the morning with James, whose first duty was to luake a roaring 
fire in the groat kitchen firc-piaoc. By the light of it I used 
sometimes to get an hour’s study before daylight. 

7. My uncle was then from home. After breakfast, the boys, 

Nathan and William, concluded it was of no use to go into the 
woods that day. On pleasant winter days the men all went to 
the forest to cut down and chop up wood. They meant to keep 
snug by the fire that d^y, they said, and |)lay checkers or foz- 
mtd^geese. 1 pu^. on my grcat-coat, — rather tight and short for 
me, for it was its th*f?d'wintcr, and I had, of late, Begun to giw 
very fast. 'i\ ^ 

8. Hugh,^ I tliink you had better not go to school to-uay,” 
said iny auut; the wind howls dreadfully, and it is a long way 
there.” “ The master wahtod us never to miss, and he is going 
to oxplaiu all about verbs to-day,” I replied. I was afraid, once, 
I should never understand a'bout active-transitive and active- 
iatraiibitivc verbs ; but noW I am determined to try ; besides, I 
have not the book in whi^ they study. I use Joseph Price's 
book.” 

9. “ What nonseneo ! ” exclaimed WiJliam, who Wf|s preparing 
some com to parch. “ What good will it ever do ? I would never 
trouble my head with it, and 1 used to tell the master so.” “ It 
helps us to talk and write properly,” t answered. ** I wonder 
how miieh wiser Hugh will ever bo for it? ” added Nathan. “It 
will do me gbSefto fry, though, will it not? Mother to say 
there is as much in trying to overcome difficulties, as there is in 
actually obtahiing the thing which we ’desire.” 

10. “ O, your cars ! ” said my aunt ; “ you must tie them up 
or they will freeze ; ” and she pulled an old silk pockot-Uandker- 


1 Pronouncod Hu 
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chid’ from her i>ockct, which she put over my head, land tied 
ui^der my chin. “ He is not warm enough yet,” said Jairits, who 
just then (*.ainc in with an armful of wood. It is Tcry cold, and 
my advice to Hugh is not to go tb school to-day.” “ J3u<, 
James, to-day is tlie day tlurf the master is going to explain some- 
thing; and if lie can go there and explain, I am sure that tlie 
boys ought to go and hear him.” 

1 1 . iMjr^unt just llioii thought of a blue frock, 'which William 
had oul grown, wh!ft it was yet as good as new, and this she went 
out to gd. “That is it!” said James; “that is it!” So over 
my prai<l coat, slirutik on all sides, she threw the coarse blue 
frocOv, which came over my knees and ftdl loosely over the body. 
Thus armed and (‘quipped,’ 1 set Ibvth for my walk of two miles. 
“ Bt'lter slay at homo and snap corn witR us,” said AVilliam, as I 
W(‘iit out at t]^(i door. wish most hcartib>lle would,” added 
my aunt. 

Jaiftes W(‘jit. out of the gate^vith me, and followed me 
with IMs ey(%s until 1 madi^ the turn towards JMlot Mountain. 
The north wind hurled troojis of snow-tlukcs right into my eyes, 
m^so and mouth, and, for a few miunonts, I was almost blinded. 
“ 0 ! ” thought 1, bonding to the blast; “but (leiicral Wash- 
iuglun’s soldiers had a worse time than this, and they had not 
Avarm chithes on, as 1 have;” and my hcai^t kept Avarm with 
thank I'ulness for the. blue frock and s^ilk handkercliiof. 

lo. “ 1 ha\ e nothing but the Aviiid and snow to light, and 
tlu^y had nVi enemy — a real enemy ; Avind and snow are not 
enemies — not real ciuanics,” — aj though, just at that moment, I 
could not se(; cloarl}^ th;jt they were real friends. On 1 Avent, 
until r came to a gro^ip of’ trees, which partially sheltered nu} 
Irpm the driving blast. Hero I st<>i)ped to No liv- 

ing thing Avas in siglit ; no boy, no man, no sleigh. At other 
tiiiKJS this wa^ a much travelled road ; now the snow was fist 
drifilug^into heajis. 1'ho ])in(vtr(^es cracked and groaned under 
the storm, and cvorythilig Avorc a Avild and dreary look. 

14. “ If 1 only had had Joseph Pricc’^ book at home, I do not 


I E-QnrnciV, furnished, fitted with everything necessary. 

15 
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believo i should have cojpe,” I began to say, my face smarting 
with the cold. I almost dreaded to emerge from the shelter 
the woods. Whenever we were disposed to find fault, be discon- 
tented, or grow faint-hearrod, iny inothcr used to incite us on by 
contrasting* our situation with that of those who were worse oflF 
tlian ourselves. 

15. “ Well ” (I now reinemher saying to myself), “ this is not 
so bad as Shadraeh, Mo.shi'ch and Abednego,- m j^e fiery fur- 
nace. God took care of them, and he will Sfkc care of me. It 
is not so bad as it was for Napoleon and his army to go over 
the Alps, when the avalanches” came tuinWiiig down the’ moun- 
tain-side, burying his men. It is not so bad as being at sea, and 
the ship going to ])ieces ! ” And, wilh these examples, I sum- 
moned up my flagging*S?oiiragc, and went on my way. 

16. “If I oil^ had J osoph Price’s j«v>ok, I do^iot believe I 
should come. 0 oSiT^but 1 have not Joseph Price’s book, nor 
any book in which to shviy the parsing and spellfrig le^sqns !. 
Uncle Hugh might get me one — O dear ! ” and with this*I sank 
down behind the stone wall to take breatli. I thought of iny 
mother. She was in the cold ground, and I almost wished I was 
by her side. How lonely and desolate I felt ! How cold and 
frowning was everything ! 


XLVI. MY SCHOOL-BOY DAYS CONCLUDED. 

1, At last the brick schpol-house appeared in sigh^i! I 
straightened up and began to run ; J[)ut iny hands were too much 
benumbed to hold up my blue frock, and down I tumbled into a 
drift. I up and made iiiy way as fast as 1 could, 

until I reached the school-house door. Ilow glad was I at the 
sight of it ! I seized the latch ! It ?vas fastened, dsind the snow 
was drifting against it. 


1 Con-trast'isg, considering othe differ- 3 Av'a-t.ancii-k.s (uv'a-lfinsh-cs), vast 

once. bodies of snow and ice, or soil, stones, Ac., 

2 Pronotmaed Sh&'drtxch^ Ms' shock , A- sliding down a mountain. 

bld'ne-go, See the book of Daniel, Chap. in. 4 Elag'gimo, drooping, growing feeble. 
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2. “ O, mercy ! ” I criedi and well I might have cried for mercy, 
fcjj- my*strength and warmth Wbre now almost exhausted The 
Bchool-house locked and empty ! The storm was raging worse 
than ever, and I had almost despaired ; when the door was opened 
from within, and the round warm face of Joseph Price himself 
peeped through the open crack. 

3. “ It i*s Hugh ! ” he cried, in a friendly tone, — “ Hugh 
Pisiior, and^hc^ean hut just get out of the bank. We locked 
the door because tUc wind forced it open. 0, Hugh is as cold as 
ho can be ! ” 

4. ‘The master soon appeared. “My poor boy!” he said, 
drawing me in and helping olF my outside gear.' 1 could scarcely 
move or speak. Hut the fire sparkled, the wind swept up the 
broad chimney’s throat. The master sjfeke kind and comforting 
words to mc^ The scKolars all looked glad t^iBec me. 0, how 
good and delightful did that school-roo^V<Sn to me ! The storm 
■v^^gut aif»pcarcd to die away as 4te pleasant warmth stole 
through my limbs. It came from friendly faces as well as the 
frioiidiy fire. 

5. The school was quite small in numbers : instead of fifty 
there were twenty-one, and those mostly from the neighboring 
farms. Of our own class there were nine. The master soon 
gave us an interval- for play, for I found my walk had consumed 
far more time than usual. After the boys had collected round 
111(3, and then dispersed out of doors for a frolic, among the drifts, 
h(! came and sat down beside me. 

G. ,I still kept the first chaij;- I sank into on reaching the 
room. “ Well, TTugh,”^said the master, “ there is no boy here 
who came as far as y^u did. You ai'C a courageous little fellow! 

at made you venture out in a day like , tbj^?” “ O, sir,” 
I answered, “ I did not want to miss hearing about the verbs. 
Tlu3n, it iva§^not as thougji I had a book of my own in which to 
study the parsing lessons at home. I study from Josej)h Price’s 
book, for I have none. I have to study when I get the best 
chance, you sec.” 

1 OfiAR, dress, taruess, vi;^ing; accoutre- | 2 In'teh-val, space or time between tiro 

ttents. I periods or places. 
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7. . “cWhat did your Uncle Hugh say, when you asked him for 
a grammar?”. “He said, * I might take Charles’ or '^illia^i’s 
bo«)k, or go without,’ l?liey have not this book ; so I do the 
best I can.” I shall never forget the kind look which the mas- 
ter bestowed upon me. And youWre an orphan ? ” he said. 

8. “ Yes, sir,” I answered. “ I suppose I shall have, to make 

my way in the world alone. I always wanted to get an education. 
My father and mother both intended to have me educjjijtcd, but — ” 
“13ut what, Hugh? ” asked the master. . 

9. “ Things arc so altered now, sir ! ” I suppose I said it 

mournfully, for the thought of it always made mo sivd, in spite of 
myself. “ Uncle Hugh thinks- it is worse than folly to get an 
education. He never will listen to a word of it, I suppose; but 
I am willing to work fhr. it, or do almost any w^ay.” “ Well, 
My boy,” said thi^uister, patting me on^the head as he rose to 
call the school to “ well, Hugh, where there is a will 

there is a way.” 

10. We had a very pleasant school that day, Joseph Price 
and I studied together. The roaster made us understand about 
transitive verbs as clear as day, and new light was thrown upon 
my mind about decimal fractions. There were fewer of us there, 
and when the class went to recite, there was time to ask the mas- 
ter a great many more questions. Evet after that I understood 
transitive verbs and decimal fractions. 

11. After school was dismissed, and the boys were scrambling 
for tippets, caps and coats, and Joseph Price was urging me to 
go to his house, which I never thought for a moment I could do, 
the master came up, and laying his hand on iny shoulder, said, 
“ Hugh, you must come home with me. I cannot thinj: of let- 
ting you go lipine^jsuch a tempestuous night as this ; you would, 
ill all i»robability, lose your way and perish — it is very iiiiudi 
drifted.” 

12. “ I am sure I should like to go with you ; but will they 
not scold at me at home for not returning?” “I will see to 
that,” said the master. No, they shall not scold at you.” 

13. So I went homo with the master. As we all walked 
out together into the storm, how thankful I was that ihr 
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long, lonely walk to Uncle Ilngli’s was^not before me! •Joseph 
Price and 1 kept a little while together^; then he stopped, und I 
went on to the next house, where the master boarded. 

14. lie took me into the .kitchen, where the family were, — 
Mr. Drew and Mrs. Drew, mid two or three djiughtors, and a 
married son and his wife and the baby. He told them I was 
Hugh Fisher, and how I braved the storm and came to school, 
and how, wheoj had reached the school-house, I sank almost 
exhausted into a ^w-drifb by the door. And then Mrs. Drew 
took me by the hand, and said she was very glad the master 
brought me to their house, and placed a little green chair by the 
firo, for me to sit down in and warm my feet. How she seemed 
to speak like my mother ! 

15. Then IMr. J)rew said, “Ah, ycsfl remember this little 
follow’s father^ he was ^s brave as a lion. Hr/iiis just like him, 
— got the turn of his eye. Well, TTugh, 5 >i' Tiibpe you will be as 

nijrti as your father. Your Wher, when he was a boy, 
was one ol’ the best boys anywhere about,” 

10. 0, what good words were those ! Nobody here had over 
spoken so of niy father before. Uncle and Aunt Hugh had spoken 
of him, but in such a way that 1 would rather they had not 
spoken. I could not help drawing my chair close by Mr. Dre\y, 
and asking him to tell mo more about my father. 

17. After good supper, on which we sought God’s blessing, 
the great family Bible was laid upon the table before Mr. .Di*ew, 
wMio put it before the master to read. The master read a chap- 
ter, ajiyinn was sung, and then, we all kneeled down, and Mr. 
Drew engaged in prayer.^ How he thanked God for his mercies, 
and how he prayed fo|; any poor wanderers who .might be out on 
a^night like this ! 

18. This was the first time I had seen Simily worship since 
my mother’s^death. It wj-s like a soft south wind to my soul. 
Then IV^r. Drew asked me to come and sit by him, and he talked 
to me a good while about my father, and asked all about our 
family, — my mother, Henry and Agnes.®. It was so pleasant to 
talk about them and not f >el afraid ! 

15 * 
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19. After a p^.6afiant phat among the ciders, by Tirhom I sat 
and listened, the inaster asked xho to go to his room mik h^m. 
How cheerful it looked ! There was a bright open fire, a large 
toanu stand full of books, with pens, ink, and paper, his com- 
fortab.3 bed in one corner ; but ike books ! — It did my eyes 
good to see some books again. 

20. “ 0 ! ” I exclaimed delightedly, “ it seems like home, — 
those books ! ” And I stood gazing at the table j|^ith wonder 
and gladness. “ Sit down and look over theftS,” said the master. 

Here is the Header which your class parse and spell from ; 
though I am glad Joseph Price is so friendly as to let you study 
in his, it is better you should have one, and I will lend you this, 
Hugh ; you will be careful of it, I know.” 

2] . The lesson was n(>»i wholly learned before I grew sleepy, and 
began to nod ov%jmy book. “ It is (](j^ite late ip the evening, 
and you had bettcr*'|h^p bed, Hugh,” said the master. “ You 
can sleep on the cot-bocW Warm your feet first.” ^he ^ga&ter 
betook himself to his book again, and I to waiming my feet. 

22. Perhaps I lingered^ a little longer near the fire on ac(‘Ount 
of his presence, but at last I went, as was my custom, and 
kneeled down by the bedside. I was sure I had a great dcMl to 
tbank God for, and it made me very humble and tender-hearted 
to think what friends God had rained up for a poor orphan boy, 
and how thankful I ought to be for a good bed to sleep upon, 
when I might have got lost among the pines. Then, creeping 
into bed, I popped my head out from the pillow, 'Und cast a 
glance round the room. 

23. There sat the master before the fire, and the flames danced 
on the walls ; there w.as the round stand, fujl of books, — big ones 
and little ones, — ajid the bed felt so good ! It was not like tlje 
wood-house chamber at Uncle Hugh’s, where the snow kept driv- 
ing in through the cracks. 0, it seemed like home!^ 

2 4. The next morning, the clouds had all gone ; the sky was 
of a clear, deep bbp ^ the sun shone beautifully upon the drifts 
and fields of pure snow..' 


1 LiN'ORiiRD (ling'gfrd), loitered tgged, delayed 
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The drlfU of inoir were hanging the riQl, 

The eaves, the floor $ 

The haystack had become a hill,? 

. All covered o’ert 
E’en the old posts that held the ban, 

And the oldj'gate, 

Forgetftil of their wintry wan 
And age sedate, 

High-capped and plumed, like white hussars, 

Stood there m state.” 

25. Perliaps^'ted are some who would like to inquire, ** Well, 
I wonder who ever got the prize — that silver pencil-case* — which 
th& master offered to the. parsing ‘ and spelling class? Hugh 
Fisher, I dare say.” 

26. No, Hugh Fisher did not get it ; his friend, Joseph Price, 

won the pencil-case, and Hugh was ivery glad that he did. 
There wore some who gaumbled, and declared t)^) master was par- 
tial; but almost the w^ole school conrxuered, with him, that 
J oseph Price deserved it, if anybody /^d. Anonymous 


XLMl, — A CONVERSATION WITH THE EIBDS. 

THE SWALLOW. 

Swallow, why homeward turned thy joyful wing? 
— In a far land I heard the voice of spring ; 

I fognd myself that moment on the way ; 

My wings, my wings, they had not power to stay. 


What hand Icis fly the skylark from his rest ? 
—That which detains his mate upon^e nest ; 
Love sends him soaring to the fields above ; 

She l^oods below, i^l boi^id with cords of love. 

THE CUCKOO. 

Why art thou always welcome, lonely bird? 

— The heart grows young agaii when I am heara • 
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Nor in niy doubly note the magic lies, 

' But in tbe fields, ^the woo^s, the streams and skies 

TITE RED-JJREAST. 

Fairiiliar warbler, wherefore^ art thou come? 

— To sing to thee when all beside are dumb ; 

Pray let thy little children drop a crumb. • 

THE SPARROW. 

Sparrow, the gun is levelled ; quit that wall. 

— Without the ^ill of Heaven I cannot fall. 

THE RING-DOVE. 

Art thou the bir?i that saw the waters cease V 
— Yes, 5 Sm 1 brought home the oJJVe-leaf ofrpcace; 
Henceforth nt^ the woods of thickest green, 
Pleased to be often heard, but seldom seen. '' 

THE NIGUTINGALK. 

Minstrel, -what makes thy song so sad, so sweet ? 

— Love, love ; there agony and rapture nfeet ; 

O, ’t is the dream of happiness, to feign 
Sorrow in joy, and wring delight from pain ! 

THE WATER-WAGTAIL. 

« 

What art thou made of, — air, or light, or dew? 

— I have no time to toK you, if I knew ; 

My tail, — ask that, — pcrhcvps m/iy solve tlie mattei , 
I *vo missed three flies already by liiis chatter. 

THE WRKN". 

Wren, canst thou squeeze into' a hole so smiiil? 

— Ay, with nine nestlings too, and room for all • 

G o, compaE>sea and land in search of bliss, 

Then tell me if you find a happier home than this. 


1 See Gettnis, chapter yi: 


} s HArNT (hhnt) resort to, frequent 
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THE THRUSH. 

Thpush, thrush, have m 'rcy on thy little> bill. 

— “I play to please myself, albeit ill ; ’’ 

And yet, but how it comes I cannot tell, 

3Iy singing pleases all* the world as well. 

THE llLACKltlllD. 

Well done ! noble notes, distinct and strong; 

Yet more variety mi^t mend the song. 

— Is there another bird that chants like me ? 

My pipe gives all the grove variety. 

THE nULLIHNCIl. 

Bully, what fairy warbles in thy throat?^* 

— 0 ! for the fi-eedoni of my own wild note ! 

Earth haJLh enthrall ed‘ my voice ; I strive 'in vain 
To.j^resik thb “ linked sweetness ” of iny chain; 

Love, joy, rage, grief, ring one melodious strain. 

Tire GOLDFINCH. 

Live with me, love me, pretty goldfinch, do ! 

— Ay, pretty maid, and be a slave to you ; 

Wear chains, fire squibs, draw water, — nay, not I, 

While I Ve a bill to peck, or wing to fly. 

TUE STONE-CIIAT. 

Why art thou ever flitting to and fro ? 

— Plunge through those whins, ^ their thbrns Avill let thee know 
There are five secrets brooding here in night, 

Which my good mate will duly bring* to light ; 

Meanwhile she sees the ants around her throng, 

And hears the grasshopper chirp all day long. 

THE GRAY LINNET. 

Linnet, canst thou not change. that humble coat? 

Linnet, canst thou not mellow that sharp note? 

1 En-thrallbd', enslaved, enchained. ( 2 Whins, funsc, gorse, briers and tharili 
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• — If rude my sc^ig, and mean my garb appear, ^ 
Have you, sir, eyes to see, or ears to hear? 


‘•THE RED LIXXET. 


Sweet is thy warble, beauthul thy plutne ! 

— Catch me, and cage me, then behold my doom ! 
My throat will fail, my color wane away, 

And the red linnet soon become a gray^^ 


THE CUAfTlNCH. 


Stand still a moment ! 

— Sparc your idle words, 

I ’m the perpetual ihob-i-le^ of birds ; 

My days arc ruVming, rippling, twittering streams, 

^ When flfct asleep, 1 ’m all afloat *in dream;^ 

THE canarV. 

Dost thou not languish for thy father-land, 
Madeira’s fragrant woods and billowy strand ? 

— My cage is fatlicr-land enough for me; 

Your parlor all the world — heaven, earth, and sea. 


THE TOMTIT. 

Least, nimblest, merriest bird of Albion’s^ isle, 
I cannot look on thee without a smile. 

— I envy thee the sight, for all my glee 
Could never yet extort^^ a smile from me. 

Think what a tiresome thing iny life must be. 

I'UE SWIFT. 

Why ever On the wing, or perched elate ? ^ 

— Because I fell not troni my first estate ; 
This is my charter for the boundless skies, 

“ Stoop not to earth, on pain no more to rise.” 


1 Mob'i-le (mob i-lo), a Latin word, mean- 2 Al'bi-^on, Great Britain, 

ing movable, moves about } a thing which 3 £x-tort', drag forth, bring oatbylbnu. 

CMuea or keeps up perpetual motion. 4 E.latjb\ elevated in mind or body 
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THB KING-FISnER. 

Why dost thou hide thy ficauty from the sun? 

— The eyes of man, but not of Heaven, I shun ; 
Beneath the mossy bank, with alders crowned, 

I build and brood whefc running waters sound ; 
There, there the halcyon^ peace may still be found. 

THE WOODLARK. 

Thy notes are^ilenced, and thy plumage mowed 
Say, drooping minstrel, shall both bo renewed ? 

^ — Voice will return, — I cannot choose but sing; 
Yet liberty alone can plume‘s my wing; 

O, give mo that ! — I will not, cannot fly 
Within a cage less ample than th^sky ; 

Then sl^lt thou hear, as if an angel sung^* 

Unseen in air, heaven’s music froni. my tongue ; 

B.O, give mo that ! — I cannot rest at case 
In meaner perches than the forest trees ; 

There, in thy walk, when evening shadows roll, 

My song shall melt into thine inmost soul ; 

But till thou let thy captive bird depart,* 

The sweetness of my strain shall wring thy heart. 

THE (iocK. 

Who taught thee, chanticleer, to count the clock ? 
— Nr,y, whb taught man that lesson but the cock ? 
,Long before wheels and bcljs had Icarne: to chime, 
I told the steps unseen, unheard, of time 

TUB JACKDAW. 

Canst thou remember that unlucky daJJ", 

When all thy peacock plumes were plucked away ? 
— Kcmember it? — believe me that I can, 

With right good cause, for 1 was then a man ! 


1 Hal'ot-on, peaceful, serene *, it was the 2 Mewsd, moulted, shed. 

Ofeek name of the sca-swallow, which only 8 Plume, to glvefreathers to ) to pidkand 

appears in fair, calm weather. adjust feathers } to feather. 
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Ai^d for my folly, a wise old law, ‘ 

Stript, whipt, tarred, feath^^, turned into a daw ; 
Pray, how do you like my answer ? Caw, cawj caw ! 

THE BAT. 

i 

What shall I call thee, — bird, or beast, *or neither? 

— Just what you will ; I *m rather both than cither ; 
Much like the season when I whirl my flight, 

The dusk of evening,. — neither day nqr flt^ht, 

THE OWL. 

Blue-eyed, strange^voiced, shai-p beaked, ill-onlened fowl, 
What art thou ? 

^ — What I ought to be, an owl ; 

But if I ’n^ such a scarecrow in your eye, 

You’re a muoh*gr.eater fright in mine,* — godd-by! 

ROOKS. 

What means that riot in your citadel 
Be honest, peaceable, like brethren dwell. 

— How, when we live so near to man, can life 
Be anything but knavery, noise and strife ? 


Thou hast a crested poll, a scutcheoned^ wing. 

Fit for a herald of the eagle king. 

But such a voice ! I would that thou couldst sing ! 

— My bill has tougher "work, — to scream for fright, 
And then, when screaming will not io, to bite. 

THE PEACOCK. 

Peacock ! of idle beauty why so vain ? 

— And art tAau humble, who hast no proud tiain ? 
It is not vanity, but Nature’s part. 

To show, by me, the cunning of Aer art. 


1 OiT'A-on., tb 0 fortress or stronghold of 2 Scdtch'koned, paiited with the piotim 
a ettgr of a coat of arms. 
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THB SWAN. 

Sing me» fkir swan, the song which* poets dream. 

— Stand thou an hundred years beside this stream, 
Then may’st thou hear, perchance, my latest breath 

Create a soul beneath the ribs of death.’* 

THE PHEASANT. 

Pheasjtr^^' f() 2 ;sake the country, come to town ; 

1 ’ll warrant tht^ a place beneath the crown. 

— No ; not to *roost upon th^ throne, would I 
Eenounce the woods, the mountains, and the sky. 

THE ravbS^. 

Thin is thy plumage, death is in thy croak ; 

Haven, c^e down from that majestic oak. ^ 

— ^When I was hatc^d, my father set this tree, • 

, A>nrt,(forn ; and its fall I hope tc^ee, 

A century after thou hast ceased to be. 

• 

. a HE PARROT. 

Cam’st thou from India, popinjay — and why? 

— To make thy children open ear and eye, 

Gaze on my feathers, wonder at my talk. 

And think it almost time ibr Poll to walk. 

THE HAoris. 

Magpie, thou too hast learned by rote to speak. 
Words without meaning^ through thy uncouth beak. 
— Words have IJcarned, and \yithout meaning, too? 
No wonder, sir, for I was taught by yo^. 

THE CORN-CRAKE. 

^ • 

Art thou a sound, and nothing but a sound ? 

— Go round the field, and round the field, and rounds 
You ’ll find my voice forever changing ground ; 

And while your ear pursues my creaking cry, 

You kok as if you heard it with your eye. 

16 
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THE STORK. 

Stork, why were htunan virtues given to thee? 

— That human beings might resemble me ; 

Kind to my ofi&priog, to my partner true, 

And duteous to my parents, what are you? 

THE WOODPECKER. 

Rap, rap, rap, rap, I hear thy knocking jjUl/ 

* Then thy strange outcry when the woods are still 
— Thus am I laboring for my bread, 

And thus give thanks to find my jiable spread. 

THE HAWK, 
o 

A life at eyery meal, rapacious hawk ! 

Spare helpless innocence ! 

— Troth, pleasant talk ! 

Yon swallow snaps more lives up in a day 
Tlian in a twelvemonth I could take away. 

But hark, most gentle censof^^ in your car 
A wortl, a whisper, — you — are you quite clear ? 
Creation’s groans, through ocean, earth and sky, 

Ascend from all that walk, or swim, or fly. 

VULTURES. 

Abominable harpies spare the dead. 

— We only clear the field whi^ man has spread; 

On which should Heaven its hottest vengeance rain? 

You slay the living, we but stiip tin slain. 

THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

Art thou a bird, or bee, or butterfly ? 

— Each and all three. A bird in shape am^i, 

A bee, collecting sweets from bloom to bloom, 

A butterfly in brilUancy of plume. 

1 Oxh'sob, one who ceiuures or criticizos. I 2 Hab'fibs, fobuloos birds, with faoai oC 

I women^ that feed on human flesh. 
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THE EAGUB. 

Art thou tho king o&birds/proud efigle, say? 

— I am ; my talons and my beak bear sway ; 

A greater king than I if thou wouldsl be, 

Govern thy tongue, but tet thy thoughts be free. 

THE HERON. 

Stock-^ti'U upon that stone, from day to day, 

I see thqe watch^the river for thy prey. 

— Yes, I ’m the tyrant here, but when I risei 
riie well-trained falcon’ braves me in the skies : 

Then comes the tug of war, of strength and skill ; 

He dies, impaled on my updarted bill, 

Or, powerless, in his grasp, my dooxS I meet, 

Dropt as ^ trophy^* at his master’s feet. 

THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 

The bird of Paradise ! ® 

— That name I bear . 

Though I am nothing but a bird of air : 

Thou art a child of earth, and jet to thee^ 

Lost and recovered, Paradise is free ; 

0, that such glory were reserved^ for me ! 

THE OSTRICH. 

Hast thou expelled the mother from thy breast, 

And to the desert’s mercies l^t thy nest ? 

' — Ah! no; the mother m mo knows her part; 

Yon glorious suif^waniier than 7ny heart. 

And when to light h«||j|‘ings my hungry broo^. 

He spreads for them ® wilderness with food. 

•Montgomery. 


1 Prondanoed/aii;'A:n. S Par'a-disb, heaven, the garden of Eden, 

8 Tafi^piir, a monument or evidenoe of a garden of bliss, 
rictorjr. 4 Re-seXteo^, laid up, kept In store. 
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XDTto. — f ALB8TINB. 


1. Palestine^ is very little changed since the time of our 
Saviour. You remember that the prophets and Jesus foretold its 
desolat. 3 n ; this has come to pass! A person may travel from 
morning till night without seeing a single house. The whole 
country is sad, desolate and solemn as the grave. There arc 
very few birds or animals to be* seen ; thoijgh ^ipetimes the 
scream ol’ the jackal is heard, and sometime^, in passing a moun- 
tain thicket, the cry of the partridge. Travellers arc seldom met ; 
for, until within the last few years, people have been afraid to 
travel there without a strong guard, because the Arabs were in the 
habit of plundering and murdering those whom they encounteredT 
Besides this, there are no roads ; a circumstance which, of course, 
greatly impedos^tra veiling. 

2. I will first telt you of the mountains of Palestine. The 
first peak in our course, afAr we started from Bcyrout*oh thetsea- 
coast, was Mount llermon. The day was very warm, though it 
was in February ; but the top of Mount llermon was covered 
with^snow. We had plentiful showers of rain all the time wo 
were near it. It was a beautiful sight to see its silvery needles, 
standing up against the sky. 

3. Mount Tabor is a singular mountain. It rises, like a 

round green hill, from the plains which lie around it. The top 
of it is flat and broad, and It was there that our Saviour deliv- 
ered his “ Sermon on the Mount.” Mount Tabor resembles very 
much some of the Vermont hiHs; only they are all rounded at 
the top, and not flattened like it. ^ ^ 

4. The mountains of L<;banon* are vejy lofty. A proof of 
their very great hei^'ht is their bariNoanehS. On the tops of the 
White Mountains, in New Hampshire, not a shrub or blade of 
grass grows, and ’so it is with the iiKS^untains of Lebanon. We 


1 sitUHttJ 111 the centre lie- 

tveen Euiopu, Asia ami Afii(‘a,an(l (qually 
distant from the I nitid Sta^eg j^id Chiu<i 
Most of the incidents mtntiuijed in tlu 
Bible took place in this remarkable laud. 


J Mount Lt b'a-non consists of tftro iid^es, 
Libauon, nearest the coast, and Aiiti-Leba« 
non, further back ; llermon is a peak of 
Anti-Jjcbanon. Little llermon, a long hill 
south of Tabor, is famed lor its dews. 
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trayellcc^upon them a whole daj$r, withQ|iit seeing a single green 
leaf or spire of grass. • 

5. David speaks, in the Bible, of stormy vapor fulfilling the word 
of God. We experieneed this stormy vapor ; for, in crossing the 
mountains of Lebanon, there •arose a violent storm of hail, wind 
and mist. The guides refused to go on; but my companion and 
myself, feeling -that we were as likely to perish in staying as in 
l)roceedingj.dtBer)jiiriod to advance, and our guides followed us. 

G. Olivet, or the Mount of Olives, is near Jerusalem. It is 
covered with old gnarled^ and decayed olive-trees that were prob- 
ably there in the time of our Saviour. A portion of the ground 
at the lower part of the hill, enclosed with a wall higher than a 
man’s head, contains several of the oldest of these trees, and is 
probably the (iardon of Gcthf>cinane.^ 

7. Let me «ext doscril^c the waters of l^alcstine. One reason 
why so many wells and fountains are jJre&ervcd is that people 
value dicnx* very highly, and many a person who would murder a 
man* would think it wicked to stop up a well. Near Nazareth is 
a well called the Well of Mary, from the mother of Jesus. 
Many gcnilo-looking Christian women were near it, and I could 
imagine readily that IMary had drawn waiter there. 

8. The •pool and fountain of*Siloam arc near the walls of 
Jerusalem. It has lately been discovered l)y an American that 
this pool is 6U])plied by water brought in aqueducts'* from Beth- 
lehem, and which Solomon must have built about a thousand 
years before the Christian era, and nearly throe thousand years 
ago. •These a({ucducts arc of stone ; and the water, after first 
su[)plying the temple, ^bblc^s up in the pool of Siloam.** The 
waste water from its fimiitain rcfrcslu's the gardens near it. 

•9. The renowned Sea of Galilee, or, aij the^rabs call it, 
the Sea of I’ibcrias, from the only town on its borders, is a largo 
lake, shut inA)y hills. I ffpent one night encamped by its side, 
and I cumnot describe to you the utter loneliness of the scene. 
No signs of life were around, except near our encampment, which 

1 Qxaulkc (niirl((V),oroBS-grained, knot- 3 Aq^ue-dfct (aq^ue-dukt), aa artiAdal 

tj, twiBted into knotb. waU i -course or channel. 

2 Pronounced G( 4 l^rononnccd Sdfo~am 

16* 
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oCMssisted Df low, black feints, made of camcl-skin, aroupd which 
our caUle were tethered. * 

10. You remember that the disciples of Christ used to fish on 
the lake, and there is in it a great abundance of delicious fish. I 
my^lf tasted one of them. Jiut nhw not a boat is to be seen on 
the lake. It is still subject to those fearful squalls which terri- 
fied the disciples. 

11. Tiberias is built almost down into the fekef'and the only 
other inhabited place near is Magdala, — a Kittle collection of six 
houses, and the birth-place of Mary Magdalene ; Magdalene sig- 
nifying belonging to Magdala. 

12. The river Jordan, the only large river of the country, has 
been supposed to rise in Lake Merom, a lake which is a marsh 
in the summer, and which pastures a great number of sheep ; but 
an American missionary has lately di/^covered that it has two 
sources. This stream is very irregular and winding. The whole 
distance, from its mouth tSits source, in a straight line,^ sixty 
miles, but the length of its course is two hundred. 

13. It is very shallow in some places, so that the water would 
not come above the knees ; and a little above, at a place where I 
bathed, it is about twelve feet deep. It has, too, very many falls 
and rapid currents, so that it lias never been used, and probably 
never will be, for purposes of business. It discharges itself into 
the Dead Sea. 

14. The Dead Sea, or, as the Arabs call it, the Sea of Lot, is 

a most remarkable place. I IcftJerusalcm shivering with the 
cold ; and, vrhen I arrived at fhc Dead Sea, the heat was insup- 
portable. It lies a thousand feet below ;khe level of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and has sulphurr springs ncaivit, and there is a sul- 
phurous odor aurouii^. constantly. ^ 

15. The water is so heavy that neither men nor horses can 
swim in it, and it imparts a tingling, *femarting sensation to the 
skin. Fishes could not live in it ; and though birds might skim 
its surface, yet, as they could not find their food in it, a wing 
never rests upon it. 

16. Captain Lynch, of the United States exploring expedition, 
let a book fall into the lake, which he could never dry. Its leaves 
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were always covered with a kind of ^lime. The Birbstanioes 
which render the water so heavy are found to bo muriate <yf 8od«b 
and muriate of potash. It has no visible outlet, and the water 
which the Jordan pours into it appears to escape only by evap- 
oration. • 

17. Some of the ancient customs of Palestine are still re- 
tained. A man who takes a poor man’s garment for the pay- 
ment of a j^elt returns it now at night, as he did in the time of 
Mos^. The reason h this. The people there do not undress as 
we do to go to bed. They merely draw out a mat, lie down upon 
it, wrap their clothes around them, and go to sleep. The nights 
are sometimes extremely cold, and a man deprived of his upper 
garment would suffer much. This also explains some other facts 
in the Bible. It is no impropriety for a whole family to sleep in 
one room, aid strangerj always sleep in the room with the 
family. 

18. esus, when he predicted* th^ destruction of Jerusalem, 
said, « Let him who is on the house-top not come down.” This 
is the explanation. Most of the houses are one story high, and 
built against the side of a hill, so that at the back the roof of 
the house touches the hill, and a person could escape into the 
country much more easily from the roof than by going down into 
the street. 

19. Jesus also says, “Two women shall bo grinding corn.” 
Hand-mills arc used throughout I^alestinc for grinding corn, and 
arc invariably^ turned by women. When groat haste is neces- 
sary, fwo men are employed, one ef whom supplies the mill with 
corn and the other griiids. 

20. Let me next de^ribc to you iiwo or tlircc of the towns of 
Palestine. Nazareth contains four or five tJjLousa»d inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom are Christians. Their church is built 
over what they say was •the house where Jesus lived. The 
descentito it is down about twenty stone steps under the altar. 
It consists of a sort of grotto, divided into two rooms. Now, as 
many of the poorer people of Nazareth live to this day in caverns 


1 Pbs-oict'sb, foretold. 


I 2 In-va'w-a-blt, always, without diange. 
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of’ this Sort, it is not inq^robable that this may have teen the 
spot. 

21. At Bethlehem, the stable is shown where the Saviour was 
'born. This is also a cavern, and is just on the edge of the 

town, on the side towards Jcrusa&m, where 3Iary and Joseph 
would have been most likely to stay. A silver star marks the 
spot over which the star in the heavens stood. Bethlehem is- 
almost in ruins, most of the houses having been Jorh* dpwn by the 
Turks, because the people would not submitfto them, when they 
had conquered the country. The inhabitants of this town subsist 
entirely on money gained from the pilgrims by the sale of little 
crosses, or other figures of olive-wood or ivory, which travellers 
buy as remembrances of the Holy Land. 

22. At Jerusalem, tlie narrow and winding streets strike a 
person very for^ly. Here is the churph of the Ifely Sepulchre, 
enclosing, as they say, the tomb of Jesus. This also is not im- 
probable. The church is I'h a part of the town where^althy 
people, like Joseph of Ariraathca, lived. The sepulchre is a 
rock, hollowed out by nature, and such as is frequently found in 
lime-stone countries like Palestine. • These were often used as 
burial-places, and Joseph might have destined^ this for his own 
tomb. In this church many difierent sects of Christians come to 
worship ; but each has a separate place assigned it. 

Adapted from the Child^s Friend. 


XLIX. THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 

1. The clouds had hung, 'all the morning, cold and heavy over 
the earth ; the^ sun Rad not been able to peep through them, with 
its glad smile of encouragement. The wind howled over the 
tfields with a gloomy sound ; while the treps, now nearly stripped 
their leaves, bent before it. At last, thick white sno'^-flakes 
began to fall slowly dpwn, till, gathering courage, they came 
faster and faster, darkening the air with their numbers. 


1 T)es'tinkd, deeigned, flMotted. 
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The wind, meanwhile, increased; and, catching thp flak^ 
as iliey fell, whirled them round* and rojind, hither and thither, 
until it was hard to see how they reached the ground. But soon 
the cold, black earth assumed a grayish hue, and gradually be- 
came quite white. The few t^maius of grass were covered, and, 
in corners and nooks, under fences, or in the clefts of trees, small 
white heaps began to form, foretelling fiiture drifts. It was the 
first snow-storm. 

3. “ The first sno\s-storm ! hurrah ! ** shouted a school-boy, as 
he rushed home from school. “ Just sec, mother, how it is com- 
ing doWn ! Why, it will soon be a foot deep ! O, 1 hope it 
will keep on all the afternoon and all night, and then what fun 
we shall have .to-morrow ! I must go put a new string to my 
sled, Beindeer, the first thing.” 

4. “ The first snow-storm ! how glad I am said a merry 
little girl, as she came skipping into the room. “ The ground 
looks sp.^fhlUch prettier, all white ani smooth, than this black, 
dirty road. Then the sleigh-bells sound so merrily, .too ; and 
perhaps father will take us to ride, if it snows enough, I do 
love winter.” 

5. “ The first snow-storm ! ” echoed the careful mother. “ W ell, 
I believe I am all ready for wintci*. Cloaks and bonnets, com- 
forters and woollen stockings — 0, no ! William wants some thick 
mittens : he will be out half the time, now, snow-balling. Thou 
Anne’s^ hood neyds new strings ; she likes it better than her. 
bonnet, it kc^ps her ears so warm. I will see to thei now.” 

6. Here is the first snow-storiTj ! ” said the father of the fam- 
ily, thoughtfully. “ I do not believe I have laid in wood enough : 
it burns away so fast winter has fairly set in. I meant to 
haye bought some more before the snow came. But the House 
is nicely banked up, and the potatoes and alj)plcs arc all safe in 
the cellar. I Jhink, upon tfie whole, I am ready for the snow.” 

7. “JThe first snow-storm ! 0, how early ! ” sighed a poorly- 
dressed, unhappy-looking woman. “ We never, never shall be 
able to get through the winter. John wtil not be able to finish 


1 Pronounced 'In, 
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Us jobfif the snow is ^at all deep; and where shall wc find 
enough to live upon? .The chfidren are all in rags, and *+hc 
wood is almost gone. Why should we be so poor, when other 
folks are so rich ? ” But, alas ! slie turned away, and sought to 
forget her troubles in that which, her conscience might have told 
her, was one great cause of her poverty and wretchedness. 

8. “ Well, wife,” said a rough-looking man, as he shook off 
the snow at the door of a poorly- furnished room, — “ here is our 
first snow-storm ! Thank Heaven, we have some prospect of 
living through the winter. I have seen the overseers,' and they 
will supply us with wood, at least till my arm is well ; and, if 
you can but get washing, wc shall not starve. But clothes for 
the children trouble me most. 

9. “If Peter does riot have a better pair of shoes to go out in 
the show with,*ne will be laid up with chilblains,^ Just as^he was 
last year ; and Mary must not go to school with that thin shawl. 
But I know what you art. going to say,” he continUblJfi^miling, 
“ ‘ Oast thy burthen upon the Lord, and lie will sustain thee.* 
Yes, we will try to trust in Him, and believe that He knows what 
is best for us.” 

10. “ The first snow-storm ! ” said a benevolent man to him- 
self : “ now wo shall certainly hear of much suffering. Let me 
sec: there are five families, noted down in my pocket-book, that 
I ought to visit this afternoon. I will see the president of the 
Humane Society, and find out how their funds are this year ; and 
I must remember to ask my wife about those old clothes. \ hope 
wc shall not have so severe a winter as the last was, it is so bad 
for the poor ! ” 

11. Meanwhile, how was the snow retuved by the inhabitants 

of the fields imd woods ? “ Bear me ! ” chirped a squirrel, as he 

peeped out of his ho*le, winking and starting back, when he felt the 
snow blow in his face, “ how it docs srow ! I shall not be able to 
find another acorn nor chestnut, and my wife thinks I have not 
picked up half enough. Well, it cannot be helped now ; so I 
chink we had bette.^ both go to sleep.” 


1 0>>yKR.sxBiis', officers appointed to take core of the poor. 
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12. “ 0^ how cold is the snow ! ” murmured the few late 
flowers, the chilling flakes tell upcfli them : “ we 5iall be 
frozen to death.** But the snow soon covered them up, like a 
warm blanket, and kept, thjir roots from the hard, black frost. 

13. “ Chick-a-dee-dee{ chi^k-a-dcc-dcc ! ** burst from a flock of 
merry snow-birds. “ Ihe snow, the snow ! the snow has come 
again ! who so happy as ? Chick-a-dee-dee ! ** And away 
they flew, one over the other, as wdld and joyous as a troop of 
school-boys.* 

14. So the snow was greeted by man and beast, bird and 
flower. • But, regardless of them all, still it fell, faster and faster. 
Whiter grew the ground, more heavily drooped the branches of 
'che trees, colder whistled the wind ; until at last, when 'the mom« 
ing sun drove away the broken clouds, 

** Earth's universal face, deep hid and chill. 

Was one«vride, dazzling waste.” 

The Ohild*s Fbiend. 


L. — PAIBINQ-TIME ANTICIPATED. 

A FABLE. 

1 SHALL not ask John James Kousscau,^ 

If birds confabulate^ or no ; 

’T is clear that they were always able 
Todiold discourse, at least in fable ; 

And even the child, who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a ^ok ahd bull, 

Must have a most uncommbn skull. 

It chanced then, on a winter’s d*y, 

But warm, and flight, and calm as May, 

1 Pronotffaocd Roosss. He was an elo- should be withheld from children, as being 
quent, but dangerous, French writer, born only vehicles of deception. But what child 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1712, and died was ever ^deceived by them, or can be, 
,ln 1778. It was one of the whimsical spec- against the evidence of his sensos f 
ulations of this philosopher, that aU Ihbles 2 CoK-FAB^u-LiiTa, talk easily together, 
whidi ascribe reason and speech to animals converse, chat. 
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Tho birds, conceiving a design, 

To forostiilP s\v<iet St. Valentine,^’ 

In many an orchard, cop.se, and grove, 

Assembled on allairs of love ; 

And with much Iwitfer, and much chatter, 

Ih^gan to agitato the matter. 

At Jeiigtli a bullfinch, who could boast 
More year.s .and wi.sdom than the most, 

Entreated, oji’ning wide his beak. 

A moment’s liberty to speak ; 

And, silence publicly enjoined, 

Delivered briefly thus his mind : — 

“ My friends, be cautioms how ye treat 
The subject upon which we meet ; 

I fea. we shall have winter yet.” 

A finch, whose tongue knew no control, * 

With golden wii }{5 and satin poll, 

A last year’s bird, who ne’er had tried 
AVhat marriage means, thus pert replied : — 

“ Methinks the gentleman,” ({uoth she, 

“ Opposite in the apple-tree, 

Dy his good will, would keep us single 
I’ill yonder heaven find earth shall mingle. 

Or (which is likelier to liefall), 

Till death exterminate us all. 

1 many wdthout more ado ; 

IMy dear Dick lledcap, what Stiy you ? ” 

])ick heard, find twcedling, ogling, bridling, 

Turning short round, strutting r\iid sidling. 

Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an iiniiicdiato conjugation.'’* 

Their sentiments so well expressed, 

Influenced mightily the rest, 

All paired, and each pair built a nest. 

1 Eoiik-stai.l', antiripatc, toktMiii Ijcforc- assigned as tins saint’s clay. Hence lovers 

hand. send lottcTs to cm;h other, and birds are said 

2 St. Valentino was (’(msidcred the jialron to choose their mates, on that day. 
of lovers, Olid the 14th of Feiiruary was 3 Con-ju-ua’tion, marriage. 
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Possess the intellect of angels, too, 

’T^is all in vain ; — *• the woj*kl will ne'er inquire 
On such a score : ^ why should it take the pains ? 

’T is easier to weigh purses, sure, than^brains. 

I once saw a poor fellow, keen and. clever, 

Witty and wise ; — he paid a man a visit, 

And no one noticed him, and no one ever 
Gave him a welcome, “ Strange,” cried he, “ whence is it ? ** 
lie walked on this side, then on that, 

Ho tried to introduce a social chat ; 

Now here, now there, in vain he tried ; 

Some formally and frcozingly replied, 

And some said, their silence — “ Better stay at home.” 

A rich man burst the door. 

As Cra'sus rich ; — I ’m sure 
He c^ld not pride hltnself upon his wit ; 

And as for wisdom, ho had none of it ; 

Ho had what ’s better, — he had wealth. 

What a confusion ! all stand up erect — 

These crowd around to ask him of his health ; 

These bow in honest duty and respect ; 

And these arrange a sofa or a chair, 

And tliese conduct him there. 

** Allow me, sir, the honor ; ” — then a bow 
Down to the earth — is ’t possible to show 
Meet gratitude for such kind condescension 

The poor man hung his head, 

And to himself he said, 

“ This is index'd beyond ray coniprohension : ” ^ 

Then looking round, one friendly face he found, 

And said — “ Pray tell me why is w^ealth preferred 
To wisdom ? ’* — “ That ’s a silly question, friend ! ” 

1 CoN-DH-scBx'aioN, coming down to an i S Gom-pbb-hbn'siok, understanding, capa- 
Dqoality with inferiuri}. I dty of couceiving or mhcacing in one’s mind. 
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Replied the other — ** Have you never heard, 

A man may lend his stnre 
Of gold or silver ore, 

But wisdom none can borrow, none can lend ? ” 

Kuemitzen.^ 


LIT. — THK/VVOKM OE THE STILL. 

• ** Outvenoms Uio worms of Nile."” — 

• ' ‘ 

1. Who Ifas not h^rd of the m t tie-snake or copper-head ? 
An un(»xpccted sight of eitlxer of these reptiles will make even 
the lords of creation reSi§§|^l>ut there is a species of wonn, found 
in vai ious parts oi* the wuntry, which conveys a poison of a 
nature so deadly, that, compared with itf even the venom*'’ of the 
riittlc-snako is harmless. To guard our readers •against this foe 
of liuman kimf is the object of this lesson. 

2. This* worm varies much in siz^ It is frequently ap inch 
in diamcler; but, as it is rarely seen except when coiled, its 
length can hardly be conjectured. It is of a dull leaden color, 
and generally lives near a spring or small stream of water, and 
bites the unfortunate people who are in the habit of going there 
to drink. The brute creation it never molests.* They avoid it 
with the same instinct that teaches the animals of Peru to shun 
the deadly coya.^ 

3. Many of these reptiles have long infested our land, to the 
misery and destruction of many of our fellow-citizens. I have, 
therefore, had frequent opportunities of being the melancholy 
spectator of the cireets produced by the subtle poison which this 
worm infuses. 

4. The symptoms of its bite are* terrible. The eyes of the 
patient become rod and fiery, his tongue sweWs to &n immoderate 
size, and obstructs his qjiteraricc ; and delirium, of the most 
horrid character, quickly follows. Bometiniev'^, in his madness, 
he attempts the destruction of his nearest friends, 

3 KniiMiT'zsEN, a dlsUnj^ishcH Iluasian 
poet. 

S EE-cuxL^ start buck. 


a VEN'tili, poison. 

4 :Mo-i.EKTa', troubles, vexes, Injures, 
i Oox'a, a highly venomous serpent. 
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5. If the Bufferer has a famnly, his weeping wife and helpless 
infants are not unfrequcAtly thc«objccts of bis frantic fury. 
a wor3, he exhibits, to llio life, all the detestable passions that 
rankle in the bosom of a savage ; and, sucb is the spolP in which 
his senses are locked, that, no sooner has the unhappy patient 
recovered from the paroxysm® of insanity, occasion (;d by tl»c bite, 
than he seeks out the destroyer, for the sole purpose of being 
bitten again. 

G. I have seen a good old father, his locks •as white as snow, 
his steps slow and trembling, bog in vain ol* his only son to quit 
the lurking’ place of the worm. My heart bled when he. turned 
away ; for I knew tlio fond hope, his son would be ihe 
“staif of his declining years,” had siSf|»orted him through many 
a sorrow. Youths of would you know the name of this 

reptile ? It is /called The Worm of the Still. ‘ 

tl. llUSSBLL.'’ 

mi. — POLITENESS AND ERIENDSIIIP. 

1. One Saturday afternoon, when William had no school, he 
had leave to go and visit one of his playfellows, whom ho had 
not seen for several weeks. The name of this boy was Albert , 
and he was thought to be one of the most generous and well- 
behaved boys in the town where he lived. He was at leisure to 
play with William, and was careful to bring all his choicest books 
and playthings to amuse him. 

U. Albert was willing to give William the best of everything 
that he had; and he was always just so generous and polite to 
all who came to see him. In orddr ihht he might please his 
visitors, he would even hide away the good things which ho 
reeiilvcd, untiTthey Came. 

3. When it was nca^lv time for Wiliam to go home, Albert’s 

1 SrELi., charm, maccical rower. vapor and condense it to a liqnid. Tima 

2 Pak'dx-vsm, fit, ptavcrful and inter- fermented juicefi are )>oiIed into tJteam, and 

mitted. i heconip ardent spirits. 

a LrriiK'rNn, hidinj;, Hkiilkiiiij. 6 Kubsell, John, an American writer « 

4 Sxn.j., a long tulH", coiled en as to raise citizen of Iowa. 
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mother brought some nuts and fniit, and placed them upon the 
^able for the boys to eat, •Albert Very ('iiretully .selected the 
best for William, and ate th(5 mcaiujst himself’. This, wus uotieod 
by his mother, and she remembered it, 

4. Al’ter A\'illiam had gone, Albert began to play with his 
brothers and sisters. Instead of allowing them tlic best of every- 
thing, and doing all he could to please them, he continued to 
turn them off* wdth the meanest, and was veay frptful when they 
did not tfy to do everything as he wished. So it was when they 
had their sitpper : he look the largest piece of cake, and was very 
fearful lest his sister should take more berries than he did. 

5. When they came and sat down by their mother in the 
evening, she asked Albert why he treated his visitors so differ- 
ently from what he did his brothers aiid sisters. She inquired 
wh(jlhor he loved William better than he did tl^eni. 

G. “ No, hiother,” said Albert ; “ I do not love William nor 
my othodi school-fellows so well as !^do my brothers and sisters; 
but it would not bo polite to treat visitors as we treat those of 
our own family.” 

7. Ought you,” said his mother, “ to treat your visitors 
well, for the sake of being polite, or because you feel friendly 
towards them, and love to do them good, and make them 
happy ? ” 

8. “I suppose,” said Albert, ” that the reason why I am 
polite to them is because X feel friendly, and wish to make them 
happy. lioliteness would be merely selfish, if it did not proceed 
from friendship towards them; and I suppose it would not bo 
righ^ to treat them well merofy for the sake of having them 
think mo polite and generous.” 

9. “ What you sa^ is certainly right,” said his mother ; “ but 
^hy then is it that you treat your srhool-8^‘lIowif so much better 
than your brothers and sisters ? I noticed that you treated W il- 
liam in all respects better than you did yourself; and so you 
treat Vill that come to see you. You arc very careful to speak 
kindly to them, and to give them the best, and to do all you can 
to make them happy ; but you speak unkindly to your brothers 
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and sisters, and take tlie best from them, and seem to expect 
them to do everything to^plcnse you.” , 

IQ, Albert saw lhat all ihis was true, and la* Ix'i^an to suspoet 
that he treated his visitors well, more to have iliein think well uf 
'him, than because be felt any real Irioiulshii) for them. 11 is 
mother also told him that it was a sad thing if ho had not 
friendship cnougli for those of their own family to make him 
treat them as well as })n1iteness Avonld make him treat otliers. 

11. All the children needed this coiiversatjon, ffr ilio rest 
were somewhat guilty of the same fault. !i^ey all remembered 
what bad been said, and learned to think more ol’ l>oing IVicndly 
tliaii of being merely polite : and were ever, afterward more care- 
*ful than they had been to treat each otluu* as well from IViend- 
ship as they treated visitprs from politeness. 

S. WonCESTER.^ 

UV. — PROONCk'TICa'* OE THE WEATHER. 

1, IIet) clouds in the west, at sunset, especially when they 
have a tint of purple, portend’^ fine weather; the reason of whi<h 
is, that the air, when dry, refracts'* more red or heat -making rays ; 
and as dry air is not perfectly transparent, they arc again re- 
flected'^ in the horizon. 

2. A coppery or yellow sunset generally foretells rain ; but 
as an indication of wet weather approaching, nothing is more 
certain than the halo^’ round the moon, Avhich is produced by the 
precipitated water; and the larger the circle the nearer* the 
clouds, and, consef^uently, the more ready to fall. 

o. The old proverb is often correct : 

9 

“ A rain how in th« monunp is tijc sliepiionl’s varainjf ; 

Alrainbowittt is the shephercTa deliijhl.” 

A rainbow can only. occur whcai the clouds containing the rain 

1 WonrEs'TKR, llL^v. Sa '^kl, of M-issa- » Pur-ti-n-iV, foreleiU 

chusf’tts j llic iuiUior (if scvt-ral sidnml hooks, 4 Ui -i uact . s', bonds from a str.ilfiht course, 
and ininislrr at Jiri<l^',i*\v;iLor, itc dlfd in If rr'Ki), paused to n-bouiid, us a 

1844, Dec. 2.‘). ball ; )x*nt bai-U at. Lhi; same angle. " 

2 Puoo-vos'TirH, tliin-rs tii.'it f(;ivh'll, sigus. <» JIa'i.o, a nrcle of lig'ht. 
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arc opposite to the sun. In the evening the rainbow is in the 
oast, nnil in tln^ morning in tho.w^cst; i«i(I as our heavy rains in 
fTTis climate are usually )>rouglit by tlic Vestcrly wind, <‘i. rainbow 
in the tvOvst indieatf'S that the bad wcatlicr is on the road to us; 
whert'as, the rainbow in the east proves that tlic rain in thosd* 
clouds is passing from us. 

4. When the swallows fly high, fine weather ma}'' bo expected 
or (tontiniiod* ; but when they fly low and close to the ground, 
rain is almost surely ap|>roaching. This is explained as follows : 
Swallows ])u»sue tho*flios and gnats, and flies and gnats usually 
delight in warm strata of air; ami as warm air is lighter, and 
usually inoister, tlian cold air, when the warm strata^ of our air 
are high, there' is loss chance of moisture being thrown down 
from thoin by the mixture with cold j^ir ; but when the warm 
and moist air is close to the surface, it is almost^certain that, as 
.the cold air fk)ws down jinto it, a deposition of water will take 
place. ^ 

0 . 'Wlicii sea-gulls assemble on fiie land, stormy and rainy 
wcatlu'r is almost always approaching; the reason of which 
might be lliought to bo, that these animals, sensible of a current 
of air approaching from the ocean, retire to the land to shelter 
tlicMiisclves from tlio storm. This is not the case, however. The 
storm is their element ; and the little petreP enjoys the heaviest 
gale, because, living on the smaller sea insects, he is sure to find 
his food in the spray of a heavj’ wave, and he may be seen flitting 
above the e^e of tlie highest surge. 

G! The reason of this migration of gulls and other sea-birds 
to Ihc? land, is their security of finding food ; and they may be 
observed, at this time, l«#cding greedily on the carth-wonns didvcn 
out of tlie ground bjf severe floods.; and the fish on which they 
pfey in fine weatlicr, on the sea, leave the sjpface*arid go deeper 
in storms, 

7. The soaYch after food is the principal' cause why animals 
change® their places. The different tribes of the wading birds 


s Stra'ta, bods, layers, as <if eurlli. stone, 
air. 

2 Pjbs'trki., that is, “link Peter,’’ Ijeeuuse 


it fli'cins V* walk on the walor, as the apostle 
Peter did. Sailors call these birds “ JMotUer 
Cary’s Chi<-k(‘ni5.” 
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always migrate wlien rain is about to take plaoo. The vulture, 
upon llie same principle, armies; a»<I ilien' i* no doubt, 

that*the augury^ of the aiieients was a good deal f bunded upon 
the obs(}rvatioii of the instinct o(‘ birds. 

8. Tlio.ro are many superstitions of the vulgar owing to the 
same, source. For anglers, in spring, it is always unluek\ to 
single magpies, l.mt two may be always n'garded as a lav(‘ral*l.‘ 
omen; and the reason is, that, in cold and stonriy weather, om; 
magpie alone leavcis the nest in seareh oi‘ (boch, tin; other nauaiii- 
ing sitting upon the eggs or tlic young ones; but if two go nut 
tog^etlier, it is only when the wcatlier is warm and tnild, and 
favorable fur fishing. iSin 11. ])avv'. 


LV. WAJl-SONCr OF THE GREEKS. 


A M AKE ! 't is the terror of wav ! 

The crescent'^ i^jossed on the wind; 

But our flag ilics on high, like tlie perilous star 
Of thr> battle. Before and behind, 

\Yln'njver it glitters, it dai'ts 
Bright death into tyrannous hearts. 

Who arc they that now bid us be slav(‘s? 

They are ibos to the gof»d and tlu; free ; 

Go, bid tlnaii rinst fetter tin; might of the wave.s* 
The se-a ma y be conquered ; but we 
Have spirits untamable still, 

And the strength to be free, — and the will ! 

Tlio T [clots'* are come: in fheir^J^jes 
T’roud lialo and ft<;rc<» massacre Ihiirn ; 
They*hate »s, — but shall they despise? 

They arc come, — shall tln^ ever niturp ? 


lAi'M'iiV, |’r< -liftiiiii l»y hh.-Tv-., for«’lf]l- 
ii)|? hyoiMuiri. TIiivxNiu , .lu-'.-d t-i :i j.ro- 
tended science, r t fvdle.l auyurs. 

Daw, Siu 1I( . ritu’ ine most 

eminent aiiiniiii j :(iil<rn cliesiii^e- j jircsi- 
dent ofCtlic IO'vmI S.icicty, Lnn-lon Hr 


Arris •*«trn in Cornwall, Eii^Miind, 377S, and 
died in ISiiiK 

" rnns'cKVT, Llic moon-shaped standard 
of the 'furks. 

■1 IChi/oTS, the nnoient coTHiHcrcd iieojile 
Ilf Orccco, of whom Iho Grwts made slave#. 
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O, of tho Greeks! from tliy throne 
Jtook down, imd W’e ’li cenquer lAouc ! - 

Our fitluTs, — each man was a god, 

Gis Aviil w;is a law', and the sound 
(.)rhis voices like a Hjeirit’s, was worhliippcd : he trod, 
And thoii.sands fell worshippers round: 

Fronuthr gat»*,s of the We*^! to the Sun, 
ile ]>ade. and his biddinj; w'as done. 

And we, — site 11 we die in our chains, 

^\’hn once 'were as Irce as the wdnd? 

M'ho is it flint, throatejis, — who is it arraigns?^ 

Are they judnces of J'^urope or Tnd-? 

\re they kings to the uttemiosf. nolo? 

Tluy an; dogs, W'ith a taint on their soul ^ 

BaUKV CORNtVALL. 


nvi. — THE purM. 

VoN})Kii is a little; drum, hanging on the "wall; 
hmuy wreaths and tatt('red ilags round ahout it fall. 

A sh<‘j»]u'rd youth on (UieviotV* hills walclicd the sheep wdioso 

rkiri 

A eiinning workiiian WTOught, and gave the little drum its din. 

G, jdeasant are fair ClievioFs hills, tvith velvet verdure sjm'ad, 
And ])le:isanj ’t is, among its lu'atli, to make 3 'Our summer })ed ; 
And s\vt‘et and clear arc Cheviot’s rills, that trieklt; to its vales, 
And haimily its tiny flowers hreafuc on the passing gales. 

And thus hath ielt the shephtrd-boy wdiilst tending of Ids fold; 

A' or thought there In all tlie. world, a spot like Cheviots 
• \vold.^ 

And so it was for inany^a day! — but change w-ith time will 

, ('ome ; 

And he — (alas for him the day !) he lioard the little drum! 

J Au-TiV!f:ss', lu-itij's to jilua-H at the j « Cukv'iutV nii.i.s are in the souOi-cast 
hiir aa a cnunnal. !■ part of Srothuul, 

2 Ind, hitlwr and fartlaM- India. . 4 Wold, a plain, open counUy. 
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“ Follow,” said the drummer-boy, “ would you live in stoiy ! 

For li§ who strikes a focbian down, wins a wreath of gloTy.” 

“ lUib-a-dub-dub ! mb-a-dub-dub ! ” the drummer beats away — 
The shepherd lets his bleating flock o’er Clieviot wildly stray. 

On Egypt’s arid^ wastes of sand the shepherd now is lying ; 
Around him many a parching tongue for “water!” faintly 
crying : 

0, that he were on Cheviot’s lulls, with velvet ferdur'O spri'ad, 

Or lying ’mid the blooming lieath^ where oft he msftlc his bed : 

Or could ho drink of those sweet rilh that trickle to its vales, 

Or breathe once more the balmiuess of Cheviot’s mountain gales ! 

At length, upon his wearied eyes, the mists of slumber come, 

And he is in his home again — till wakened by the drum ! 

“ Take anns ! take arms ! ” his leader mes, “ the uated focman 
nigh ! ” 

Guns loudly roar — steel clanks on steel, and thousands fall to 
die. 

The shepherd’s blood makes red the sand : “ 0 ! water — give 
me some ! 

My voice might reach a friendly ear — but for that little drum ! ” 

’Mid moaning men, and dying men, the drummer kept his way, 
And many a one by “ glory ” lured,'* did curse the drum that day. 
“ Ilub-a-dub-dub ! rub-a-dub-dub ! ” the drumme^r bpat aloud — 
The shc]>herd died ! and, ere the morn, the hot sand was his 
shroud.'* ’ ^ 

— And this is “ Glory ? ” — Yes ; and i4;ill will man the tempest 
follow, ' 

Nor learn that Glo^, like its drum, is but a sound — and hollow ! 

Douglas Jjeeroli).® 

1 A'niD, dry, snTKly. 4 SnitoiD, the clothes or sheeS In which 

aiLsATiTf a harri'n IrrV., covirttl with are burled, 

heath plaiits. o An Knglish author and journalist, dis- 

3 Lubld', enticed ) attricted or allured by tiuKuishi d for feeling, hunior, and liberal 
somethiiig held out as a bait. sentiment } editor of Jcrrold’s Magasine. 
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LVJI. — A PATCH Oj^r BOTH KNEE8,^AND GLOVES ON.* 

1. When 1 was a boy, it was my fortune to breathe, fw* a 
long time, what some writer calls the “ bracing air of poverty.” 
My mother — light lie the tujrf upon the form which once en- 
closed her strong and gentle spirit! — was what is commonly 
called an ambitious woman ; for that quality, which overturns 
thrones and supplants^ dynasties,® finds a legitimate^ sphere in 
the humblest abode thj^t the shadow of poverty ever darkened. 

2. The struggle between the wish to keep up appearances, and 
the pinching gripe of necessity, produc(‘d endless shifts* and con- 
trivances, at which, were they told, some would smile, and some, 
to whom they would recall their own experiences,^ would sigh. 
But let mo not disturb that veil of oblivfen which shrouds from 
prolaue” c^es the hallowed mysteries’' of poverty. • 

• 3. On one occasion itf was necessary to send mo upon an 
errand to neighbor in better circumsiancea than ourselves, and 
before whom it was necessary that 1 should be presented in the 
best possible aspect. Great pains wore accordingly taken to give 
a smart aj>pcarance to my patched and dilapidated^ wardrobe,® 
and to conceal the rents and chasms which the envious tooth of 
time had made in them ; and, by way of throwing over my equip- 
ment a certain sprinkling of gcmtility, my toil-liardened hands 
were enclosed in a pair of gloves, which had belonged to my 
mother. 

4. sallied*'* forth on my errand, and on my way encountered 
a much, older and bigger boy, who ^evidently belonged to a fiiiiiily 
which had all our pover^, and none of our spiiit. Tie was an 
impudent varlet,** witb|b swa^er in his gait, and a sort of “ I am 

• 

1 Sup-plants', seta aside and takes On* ! f* 1 *ro-i holyf irreverent, impi- 

plaoe of. I ou'i. 

2 Dy^kas-ty, a raqe or family of sovSlreigns ' 7 xp-airq, things above human intd- 

in succeasinn. ligent . tluuKs not cxpl.imed 

LB-cnA-MATE, lawful, pmpoi, apiiro- *' I>m \i 'i nAi-in, filling to decay. 

Priate. y Wauu robe, clotlu s ; a room or piece of 

4 Sbifts, nukking ono thing do for another, fdrnlturc which wearing .ipporel is kepL 
ttepedients. lO S ii 'i ild, fasuud, net forth. 

0 Ex-fb'bi-bn-tks, trials*, trying occur- U VAieLEi,ra&cal, sauce-box } also, page, 
napes, resulting in knowledge or proof. valet 
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as good as you ’’ leer in his eye,— ihe veiy whdp^ to throw a 
stone at*a well-dressed borscmai^ beeause he was well dwpssed, -jr 
to tgaf a boy’s ruffle, siinply because it was clean. 

5. As soon as he saw me, his eye detected the practical incon- 
sistencies which characterized nay costume,-' and taking me bj 
the should! turning me round wifii no gentle hand, and bur\oy 
iug me from head to foot, he exclaimed, with a scornful laugh of 
derision,^ “ A patch on both ktiees^ and ylocc^ on / 

6. I still iccall the sting of wounded fttliug which dmt 
through me at these words. I woie my gloves no moreu But 
the lesbon, thus rudely enforced, sunk deep into my mind ; and, 
in after life, I have had frequent occasion to make a practical 
application of the words of my ragged fiicnd. 

7. When, for instance, I see parents carefully providing for 
the omameniaLcduoatlon of their childicn, fumisliing them with 
teachers in music, dancing and drawing* but giving no thought 
to that moral and religious training, from which the le dignity 
and permanent happiness of life alone can come ; never teaching 
them habits ot self-«aciifice and sclf-discijiline and self-control, 
but rather by thdi example instrueting them in cvil-speaklng, lu 
uncharitablencss,* in envy, and in falsehood, I think, with a sigli, 
of tbje patch on both Kmes^ and ghies an. 

8. When I see a fiimily living in a cold and selfish solitude, 
not habitually warming their houses with the glow of happy 
faces, but lavishing® that which should fiirnish the hospitality of 
a whole >cai upon the piofnsion of a single night, think of t/ie 
paiih on both knees ^ and (jlofoH on, 

9. When I vee a house profusely fiirnishod with sumptuous® 

furniture, ric h curtains, and luxurious cattpets, but with no books, 
or none but a few tawdry’ annuals, I am ^reminded of ihe patch 
on both Inec^f avA phnes on, ' 

10. When T see public men cultivating cxcluavely those qual- 
ities which win a way to oOicc, and neglecting tuose which will 

1 WnFLi , pup] y '' La\ I9H iHG, Bpendins proftUMly and 

2COS-TIM8', dwss needle sly 

B l>B«Ri^ luN, ridicule with tontcmpt ( Sc r i -ous, luxorioas and expentitB. 

4 Us-cJuAR'i TA BLK-HKb^i, waiit of justice 7 Taw dkt, ueaiily ebowy i flue, Sot act 

and kindnesB. elegant 
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qualify thorn to fill hotiorobly the posts to which they asj)irc/ 1 
r^II the^tch on loth knm^ glovefjm, ^ 

11. When I see men sacrificing peace of mind and hcaltlvof 
body 1o the insane puisuit of wealth, living in ignorance of the 
children who arc growing up abound thorn, cutting thcmselTes off 
from the highest and purest pleasures of their nature, and so 
p<‘rverting their humanity tliat that which was sought as a moans 
insensibly comes to ho fullowed as an end, I say to myself, a patch 
071 both mvSi on, 

12. When 1. soo thousands ‘'<piandcrcd for selfishness and 
o-tentation,* and notliiug bo'^towed for charity, — when I sec fine 
I lilies, bc-witinod and bo-jewelled, eheai)ening the toil of dress- 
njakei>, and with harsh \^ords embittering the bitter bread of 
d('pcndence, — when I .soo tlio poor turned away from proud 
houses, wlicio the crambo of the table would bo td them a feast, 
-«rl thill Iv of t}& patch on both kneeSy and gloves on, 

13. Wh^i 1 SCO men lynx-eyed" to^lhe faults of others, and 
molo-ojtsr to their o^^n, — when 1 see a savageness of virtue 
whii’li forgives nothing, tolciat(‘h'‘ nothing, and uiakcb allowances 
fin iiotliinc:, — when a decent life and conversation are thought 
huflieiccit warraut and cxcilso for evil-’^peaking and all manner of 
uncliaritablcncHS, — 1 recall the patch m both krveeSy aiul ghees an* 

GeOKGE S. HlXiLAKU.^* 


LVIII, — THU FIRMLY. 

I. On thi* ev(‘ning of a hot and sultry summer da^, Maria, 
a poor widow, sat at the o|)en window of her little tliamber, and 
gazed out upon the neat*orchard which surrounded her cottage. 
The *gras& had been mown in tho morning, bjpt the? heat of the 
sun had soon dried it. Hhe^had alieady gathered it into heaps, 

1 Ar-pims^ have an ambUiau foi , long mob *b eyes irosoHmall be Mcms to luve, 
for ; reach up after. and is b> uuny Uiougbl to have, none, 

a Os-i FN-T ACTION, parade, dispUy 6 Tol'e-r y i beni s, endui rs 

a LTKx'innBD, eharp-eyed, because the C An American author ; a lawyer of Bos* 
of the lynx ie very keen ton , distiugaiihcd as a scholar, orator, an* 

4 lIuLB'jnED, dallHitghted, bccaum the thor, oitisenaodjiuist. 

18 
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and the sweet smell of the hay now blew into the. chamber, as if 
to re^sh and strongtli^x her ai^tcr her labor. 

2^ The glow of sunset was already fading upon the border of 
the dear and cloudless sky, and the moon sluaie calm and bright 
into the little chamber, shadowing^ the s*|uare panes of the halt- 
open window, logother with the grape- vine which adorned it, 
upon the nicely-sanded floor. Little Fordiiiand, a boy of six 
years of age, stood leaning against the window-lraine ; his bloom- 
ing face and yellow locks, with n portion of his white clean shirt- 
sleeves and scarlet vest, were distinctly visible in the moonlight. 

3. The poor woman was sitting thus to rest herself; but, 
oppressive as had been the labor of the sultry day, yet a heavier 
burden weighed upon her bosom, and rendered her forgetful ot* 
her weariness. She h«d eaten but a ST>ooiiful or two of their 
supper, which H3onsisted of a bowl of bread and milk. 

4. Little Ferdinand, also, w^as gr<iatly disturlfcd, but he did 
not speak, because ho si\w that his mother w'as srf' .sorrowful. 
Having observed that his mother, instead of eating, wept very 
bitterly, he had laid aside his spoon, and the c:irfhen dish still 
stood upon the table, almost as full as when it was soiwcd up. 
It wa.s so placed in the moonbeams that it cast a clear, round 
light upon tho ceiling of the chamber, 

5. Maria was left a widow in the early part of tho past spring. 
Her deceased husband, one of the worthiest young men in tho 
village, had saved# by industry and economy, a sum of money 
sufficient to pyurchase the little Cottage, with itsmciit meadow, 
though not entirely free from cucurabranced lie had ^ planted 
the green and cheerful field with young trecKS which already 
bore the fine.st fruit. 

% 

6. lie had cho-tni Marist for his wife, itlthough she was a poor 
orphan, and her piV'euts had been able to give her nothing more 
than a good education, bvreau.se she w,’is known as tho iiio.st pions, 
industrious, and well-boliavcd maiden in the village. They had 
lived very hapjdjy t'^gctlier. But tJic typhus fever brolto out in 
the village, and her ,|;^band died. Having liursed him with the 

1 BN-cuM'nnAvrH, it ineans Ucr^. a claim iiKaiaft the eatate j part of the prioe 
Btill due, fwd to 1)0 paid. 
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greatest tp^ri^ 8|i,e herself was attained by it after his deathi 
and barely cF^caped with life. 

Her deceased husband had long labored for the mhest 
peasant in the coimtry, a man by the name of Meyer.’^ The 
peasant, who highly ost coined him on account of his fidelity andT 
indii^itry, had lent him three hundred crowns to purchase this 
cottage, with the gionnd belonging to it, upon condition that, he 
'Vvould pijiy off fil'ty crowns yearly, iwenty-fiyo in mopoy and 
twenty-five*in labor. Until the year when he was taken sick, 
her husband Jhad iafthfully pcrluj-iuod his agreement, and the 
tlobt noyf amounted to but fifty crowiis. Maria knew all this 
A'ciy well. ^ 

8. M.eycr now died of the same The heirs, a son and 

a, daughter-in-law, ioiiud the notv) for th| three hundred crowns 
among the. papers of tiic deceased. Tlioy did not know a word 
.;^l>out the afiiiif, ns the ohimaii had^iover spoken of it to them. 
IMiey now claimed the whole sum ftom the poor widow^ The 
tcj-i ificd v/onian assured tliom, calling^icayen to witncs»s, that her 
d<>ccased liusbuncl had paid off the whole of the debt, except fifty 
crowjvs. But all tliis was of no avail. 

U. As she could not prove that anything had been paid, it 
"Was decided in a court of law that the claim against her was 
\alid,‘^ The heirs insisted upoti payment, and, as poor Maria 
had nothing but her cottage and grounds, this little prv>pei*ty must 
rmw he sold. The following morning waa appointed lor the sale, 
h^ho had heard this an hour before, just as she had finished her 
<lay's*work. A neighbor had called out over the licdgo and told 
it to lufr. 

10, It was for this rcifrou 4 hat she no^y sat so sorrowful by the 
open window. There /(ras a sad .sileacv*. “ Alas ! ’’ she said to 
herSelf, “ I have to-day, then, raJicd the \\i\f from the orchard 
tor the last timo. The cai^y yellow plums, which I picked this 
morning for lordiuand, are the Iasi fruit which the poor boy 
will eat^from the trewrwhich his fatlmr planted for him. Yes, 
this may be the last night we shall spciid^ beneath this roof. By 

I -VA.L'iD,iii force, stroni;, Rood against 
1 her. 


1 Pronounced, Mapper. 
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tiiifl time to-morrow iliis cot^ge will be another's prop«rty» 
who can say but we shall be turned out at once? Heaven a^c 
knoyrs where wc shall find shelter to-morrow! j^erhaps under 
the open heaven ! ” She began to sob violently. 

11. Little Ferdinand, who until now had not moved, came 
forward, and said, “ Mother, do not cry so bitterly — or else 
I cannot talk to you. Do you not know what father said, as 
ho died there on that bed ? ‘ Do not weep so,’ lie said ; < God 
is a father to poor widows and orphans. OalF uporf him in thy 
distress, and he will aid thee.* That is what he* said, and is it 
not true, mother ? ” 

*12. “ Yes, dear child^” said his mother, “ it is true.” “ Well,” 
said the little boy, why do you weop so, then ? I'ray to God, 
and he will help the«.” You are right, my child ! ” said 
his mother, and her tears flowed less bitterly, and comfort ivns 
mingled with her sorrow. She. folded* her hands* and raised hoer 
moist eyes toward heaven^ and Ferdinand foliled his kittle hands 
also, and looked upward, and they both prayed fervently, while 
the bright moon shone upon them. 

13. As they were thus engaged, Ferdinand suddenly ex- 
claimed, with outstretched finger, “ Mother, look 1 what is that ? 
Yonder moves a little light ! Yonder flics a little star ! Look, 
there it hurries by the window ! O, sec, now it comes in ! 
How bright and beautiful it shines ! See what a greenish 
light ! It is almost as beautiful as the evening star ! Now it 
moves along tlie coiling ! How wondcrfiil ! ” 

14. “ It is a firc-fly,” said his mother, “In the day-time it 
is a small and unsightly insect, but in the night it gives out a 
most beautiful light.” “ May I cafbh if ? ” said the boy. ‘‘ Will 
it not Imrt mo ? and will ^ot the light -jburn me ? ” No, it 
will not burrf you,’4said his mother, smiling, while the tears still 
streamed down her checks. “ Cat^v it, and examine it closer. 
It is one of the wonders of God’s almighty power 

15. The boy, euFrely Ibrgetful of his s&nrow, at once*tried to 
catch the sparkling firc^y, nowr on the floor, now under the table, 
now under the chair. “Ah, me, what a ]»ity ! ” cried the boy, 
for just as he had stretched out liis hand to grasp the bright 
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insect, it flow belibd the great chest that stood against the wall* 
Jle Jookid uiiuer the chest. I see it jlaiuly enough,” lie said ; 

there it is, close against the wall ; and the white wall and tho 
floor, and every bit ol' dust near % shine as if the moon shone 
tTj»on them ; but I cannot reach it. My arm is hot long enough,*^ 
« Have patieuoe,” said liis mother, “ it will soon come out again.” 

1(3. The boy walttid a little while, then came to his mother, 
and said, with a soft, imploring^ voice, “ Mother, do you get it 
out for me; or move tho chest out a little li-om the wall, and I 
can easily catch it.” * The mother arose, moved the chest from 
the wal.l, and the boy took the quiet fire-fly, examined it in the 
hollow of his little han'l, and was more delighted with it than 
over a prince or prineoss was with the most brillhint diamond. 

17. Hut his mothers attention was ^attracted by a different 
object As she moved the chest, something, which had stuck 
Jictwecn it a?ftl the wal^ fell npon the floor. She uttered a 
loud cry jfe slio picked it up. “ Ah I ” she oxolaimed, “ now all 
our troJi})le is over! That is last year’s account book, which I 
have so long looked for in vain. I thought that it had beoi 
destroyed by stranglers, perhaps, while I lay senseless during my 
illness ! Now it can be showai that your father paid the money 
they demand of us.” 

1 8. She at once lighted a latnp, and turned over the leaves of 
the account book, while tears of joy sparkled in her eyes. Every- 
thing was correctly ])ut down — the sum wddeh her deceased 
husband owpd of Uio three hundred crowns at the beginning of 
tlui 3'car, and what he had paid off in money and in work. Be- 
low st5od tho i(>] lowing lines, written in old Meyer’s own hand. 
“ I have settled accoiiuis* with James IBoom to-day (St. Martin's 
day), and he now owc^ me, but fifty crowns.” 

JL9. The mother stood for a w^^lo in sileijt astonishment, and 
then said, “ 0, my child, jt was God’s doing! I feci a thrill® 
of awe ami feverence when I reflect upon it. As wc both 
prayed* and weptr*hflppe came the sparkling firc-fly, and pointed 
out the spot whei’o this book was concealed. Tea, truly, God’s 

1 lif-PLon'iNC!, bcset'cliinjr, iihskin? ear- 
nestly. 


18 ^ 


y Tn 
sfns:i(i 


n sliarp, tinglinj?, quiverlri^r 
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lurnd is seen in all things, however trifling. Nothing coines by 
chance/ Even the haijj’s of oar lieads are numbered; 
Spa^^ow falls to the ground without II is knowledge, llemembcr 
this for thy life long, and put thy trust in Him, especially in time 
' of need. It is easy for Him to ai<l and to save. He can send us 
help by a winged insect ! ” 

20. The mother could not sleep that night tor joy. Soon 
after the break of day she took her way to the judge, who at 
once sent for the heir. He came. He acknowfedged* the writing 
as genuine, and was much ashamed of his conduct ; caiid when 
the poor widpw had related the whole account of her • evening 
prayer, and of the appearance of the sparkling firo-fly, yonng 
Meyer was so much moved that he determined to make atone- 
ment^ for his injustice. « 

21. “ God is the father of the widow and the ilitherless,” said 
he, <^and their avenger also. Pardon me fof my hardiness 
toward you. It was owiijg to an error. As a recdlnponsc for 
the suffering which I have caused you, I release you Irom the 
payment of the fifty crowns, and, if you are at any time in need, 
come to me, and I will always assist you. I now see clearly 
that tho^ who trust in God Tie will never forsake, — and that 
confidence in Him is a safer dependence than great riches. And 
if ever I come to want, or if my wife should be a widow and 
my children orphans, may He help UkS u Iso, as He has helped 
you ! ” 

* . 22. “ Trust always thus in Him,” said the judg^, and^bc as 
upright as this poor widow, and help will not bo wanting to you 
in time of need.” From Oie German, 


LIK. — EJlUrnON OF MOUNT VK80VIUS.’* 

1. Tioii (‘yt‘R of the crowd beheld*, with ine%ble" dismay, a 
vast vapor shooting from tlic suraniit of Vesuvius, in the form of 

1 A-toxk'jmbnt, reconciliation, expiation, mrr liy a stream of lava, the latter by a 

2 In Naples, This erSyition m- shower of a^hes, 

curred in A. D. It di-stroyed the towns - 1n-ei 'i a-iilk, uus]ieakable, unutterably 
of Hcr'CU-la'nc-tim and rompC'i-i, the for- incxprossiblo. 
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ii giganflc pine-tree ; tlio trunk, blackness ; the branches, fire, 
dthjit shifted sind wavered in its hues ^itli every momcn^ ; now 
fiercely luminous,' now of a dull and dying red, that again yazod 
terrifically forth with intolerable® glare. 

2. Then there arose on high the universal shrieks of women ; 
the men stared at each other, but were dumb. At that moment 
they felt the earth shake beneath their feet ; the walls of the thea- 
tre trembled ; and beyond, in the distance, they heard the crash 
of falling* roofe. An instant more, and the mountain-cloud 
seemed to roll toward them, dark and rapid like a torrent ; at 
the same time it cast forth from its bosom a shower of ashes, 
mixed with fragments of burning stone ! Over tlio crushing 
vines, over the desolate streets, over the amphithciitrc^ itself, — 
far and wide, — with many a mighty spkish in the agitated sea, 
fell that awful shower ! • 

i# 3. The cloud advanced, darker, disgorging showers of ashes 
and pura&c-stones^ j and, amid the^othor horrors, the mighty 
jiiountaiu now cast up columns of boiling water. Blent^ and 
kneaded with the half-burning ashes, the streams fell like seeth- 
ing^’ mud over the streets, in frequent intervals. , 

4. The cloud, which had scattered so doeg a murkiness^ over 
the day, ni length settled into a solid and impenetrable mass. 
]>ut in proportion as the blackness gathered did the lightnings 
aromid Vesuvius increase in their vivid and scorching glare, 

5. Nor was their horrible beauty confined to their hues of 
firo.^ Now brightly blue, as the most azure depth of a southern 
sky; now of a livid and snake-like green, darting restlessly to 
and fro, as the folds of an enormous serpent ; now of a lurid® and 
intolerable crimson, gushuig fbrth through the columns of smoke 
far^and wide, and lighting up all Pcfmpeii ; then suddenly dying 
inWa sickly paleness, like the ghost of its orn lifd! 


1 Lit'mi-noi s, full of liglit, shining, emlt- 
tingf light# 

2 1n-toi/e-ua-ble, not to bo borne, unen- 
durable. 

*’• AM-rni-TUK'A-Tnw, (:»ni-f«-lhr*'artnr) a 
building of a circular or oval form, having 
Its area oncompussed with rows of scats, 


one above another, and used for public 
shows, such as combats. 

•t Pu'mick, a sponge-like, light stone. 

mingled, blended. 

C Sian'ii'iao, scalding, boiling. 

* iMru'Ki-Nnsa, darkness and gloom. 

H Lir'iiii), dismally pale, purplish. 
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6* In the panses of the showers wore heard the rumbling of 
the oartL beneath, and ^e groaniug waves of the tortured 
or, Ipwer still, and audible^ bat to the wateh of intensest fear, 
the grinding and hissiug muimur of the escaping gases through 
the chasms of the distant mountain. 

7. The ashes, in many places, wore already knee-deep; and in 
some pliKJos, immense fragments of rock, hurled upon the houso- 
roofs, bore down along the streets masses of confused ruin, wdiich 
yet more and more, with every hour, obstructed* the Wiiy ; and, as 
the day advanced, the motion of the earth was mot^sensi})ly felt; 
the footing seemed to slide and creep, nor could chariot or litter* 
be kept steady, even on the most level ground. 

8. Someliines the huger stones, striking against each other as 
they foil, broke into countless fragments, emitting sparks of fire, 
which caught Whatever was combustible within tlieir roach ; and 
along the plains beyond the city the •darkness w&s now terribly 
relieved, for several hous^ and even vineyards had Been set on 
flames; and at various intervals the fires rose fiercely and sul- 
lenly against the solid gloom. The citizens had endeavored to 
place rows of torches in the most frequented spots ; but these 
rarely continued long; the showers and the wind extinguished 
them, 

9. Suddenly arose an intense and lurid glow. Bright and 
gigantic througli the darkness which closed around it, the moun- 
tain shone, a pile of fire! Its summit seemed riven in two; or 
rather, above its surface, there seemed to rise two n?onstcr-sliapes, 
each confronting" each, as demons contending for a world. ^These 
were of one deep blood-rod hue of fire, which lighted up the whole 
atmosplmre ; but below, the nethdj’^ part of the mountain . was 
still dark and shrouded, sav\) in three places, adown which flowed 
serpentine'' afid irregular rivers of the molten lava. Darkty-jed 
through the profound gloom of thoir banks, thw flowed slowly 
on, as towards the devoted city. And through the still air was 
licard the rattling the fragments of TbtfK^^'hurling <Jiie upon 

1 Au'di-iilb, that c:iri he h^arS. | Cojf-Fnovi-'zNo, opposing face to face. 

2 Lit'tkr, a carriage in whicli th«.* rider, • 4 Nk^tuek, lower. 

lying at length, Is borne by men or K iist.s. j r> Skis'pi.v-tink, winding like a serpent 
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anoiher, as they were borne down the fiery cataracts,^ darkening 
for one iu^stant the spot where tiiiey fellj and suffused® tl5e next in 
the burnished^ hues of the flood along which they floated ! 

10, Suddenly a duller shade fell over the air ; and one of the 
two gigtintio crests into which the summit had been dividefl, 
rocked and waved to and fro* ; and then, with a sound, the might- 
iness of which no language can describe, it fell fronr its burning 
})ase, and ru*shed, an avalanche of fire, down the sides of the moun- 
tain. At the same instant gushed forth a volume of blackest 
smoke, rolling on, over air, sea and earth. Another, and another, 
and another shower of ashes, far more profuse'* than before, scat- 
tered fresh desolation along the streets, and darkness oijce more 
wrapt them as a veil. 

11. The whole elements of civilizatiiir were broken up. IT, 
in the darkness, wife was separated from husbanJ, or parent from 
.child, vain wife the hope gf reunion. Each hurried blindly tnul 
eonfusodlj^ on. Nothing was left save the law of self-prt.^serva- 
tlon, 


LX. — RISINO OF THE MOON AT SEA. 

(^ME Up ! the moon is rising fast, 

The sea is calm, tlje deck is clear : 
Come, mother, stay no longer here — 
The moonlight will not always last, 

I)g you remember once you talked 
With me of Christ upon the sea ? 

Now hearken, for this seems to mo 
The shining path whei’c Jesus walked ! 

And when tlie silvery brightiK.'ss came 
Along the sj)arkling waves to-iilght, 
hty heart lca?[>cd trembling at the sight, 
And then I spoke our Savior’s name. 


1 CAT'A-RACTfi, falls, raPcaiTos. 

2 SuK^FUSi'ii, siM-ciul (iver. 

8 llru'Ni.smii), polisl»L'il, briKlitciied up. 

4 Pko-fi:.sk', Isivitilily almiulaul. 

6 Civ-i*i.i-K.\''rioN, all thosu »ocia' circnin- 


staiHM's which (liftstinj^ish refined society 
fi'i'in statu, 

i! Siu Edwaui) Eri.wETi Ltttok, a dislin- 
[Tuishisl English author and slatesmau 
csperially uiiiinunt as a novelist. 
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I should not fear his holy will, 

If now he stood iu yon bright place, 

And I couli see his blessed face, 

And hear him whisper, ‘‘ Peace, bo still ! 

J. T. PlBtDS.^ 

£ 

LXI. THE chameleon. 

(.)kt has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking S]taTk, 

With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post ; 
y et round the world the man had been. 

To see whoever could be seen. 

Ks^turning from his finished tour, 

Grown ten times perter than before, 

Whatever word you chance to drop. 

The travelled iool your mouth will stop : 

“ Sir, if my judgment you ’ll allow-— 

I ’vc seen, and •sure I ought to know ; ” 

So begs you ’d pay a due submission, 

And acquiesce in* his decision. 

’J’wo travellers of such a cast, 

As o’er Arabia’s wilds they passed, 

And on their way in friendly chat, 

Now talked of this, and tlicn of that — 

Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter, 

Of the chameleon's form and nature. 

“ A stranger animal,” tcriei one, 

“ Sure never Tpred beneath tb;^‘- sun : 

A lizai^’s body, lean and long, 

A fish’s head, a serpent’s ^tongue ; 

Its loot with triple claw disjoined, 

And vdiat a length of tail 

Ilow slow its j)a(*e ! and then its hue — 

Who over saw so fine a blue ? ” 


J Fiblds, Jamf-s T.. au American poet, resident in Roaton. 
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“ Hold there,” the other quick replies, 

*T is green, — I saw it 'W^th these eyes, 

As late with open mouth it lay. 

And wanned it in the sunny ray ; 

Stretched at its jease the beast I viewed. 

And saw it eat the air for food ! ” 

. I Ve seen it, sir, as Well as you. 

And must again affirm ’tis blue. 

At leisure I the beast surveyed, 

Extended in the cooling shade.” 

is green, ’tis green, sir, I assure ye/’ 

“ Green ! ” cries the other, in a fiiry. 

“ Why, sir, d’ ye think I ’ve lost my eyes ? ” 

“ ’T were no great loss,”*thc friend replies ; 
For if thc^'^ always serve you thus,* 

Vou ’ll find them but of little use.” 

So high at last the co^itest rose. 

From words they almost came to blows ; 

When luckily came by a third ; 

To him the question they referred. 

And begged he ’d tell them, if he knew, 

Whether the thing was green or blue. 

“ Sirs,” cried the umpire, cease your pother, 
•^he creature ’s neither one nor t’ other : 

I caught the animal last night. 

And viewed it o’er by candle-light ; 

I marked it well — ’t was black as jet. 

Y ou stare ; but, sirs, 1 ’ve got it yet, 

And can ])roflucd it.” “ Fray, sir, do ; 

I ’ll lay 115^ life, the thirfg is blue.” 

And I ’ll })c sworn, that when you’ve seen 
The reptile, y©u ’ll pronounce him green.” 

“ AVoll, then, at once to ease the doubt,” 
\tWnian, “ T ’ll turn him out ; 

And wht'ii l)crore your eyes J ’vc set him, 

If you don’t find liim black, 1 ’ll oat liiin.” 
lie said ; then full bcibre their sight 
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Produced the beast, and lo — ’t was white ! 

Both stare(f ; tfic nmn looked wondrous wife. 

“ My children,” the chameleon cries, 

(Tlien first the creature found a tongue,) 

“ You all are right, aqd all aire wrong : 

When next you talk of what you view, 

Think others sec as well as you ; 

No wonder, if you find that none 

Prefers your eyesight to his o^n.” MisaRK K.^ 


LXII. — ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

1. The weakness an^ helplessness of humanity, in relation to 
the fortunes of this life, have been a favorite theme with philoso- 
phers and teachers ever since the worjd began ; rfnd every term 
expressive of all that is uncertain, insubstantial,® and unstable, 

J'HS been exhausted in describing the feebleness of man’s power 
to feiuw in possession the good tilings of this life, or even life 
itself. 

2. However firmly tlie hand of man may seem to grasp power, 

reputation, or wealth ; however numerous may be the band of 
children or friends that surrounds him, ho has no certainty that 
ho may not die friendless and a pauper.^ In fact, il(fmost bril- 
liant success in life seems sometimes to bo permitted, only that it 
may make the darkness of succeeding reverses^ the more pro- 
found. ^ 

3. "Weak and helpless as may bo in the affairs of this life, 
there is, liowcvcr, one thing over v'hicll wo have entire control, 
llichcs may take to themselves wings, tl'ough honest industry 
exert its best. efforts to acquire and retain them ; power is kiken 
away from hands that seek to use it only for the good of those 
they gov’crii ; reputation may become tarnished, tnoiigli virtue bo 

3 Memuck, JAiiBjS, an English clergyman S Pac'pkr ,(iJor-pur), one supported cn- 
aml poet, lio vraa born at llcadiiig, Eng- iiroly by imblic alms or charity, 
laud, in 17-0, and died in 1709. 4 Rj.;-vki{.s'j-:s, changes to the contrary ; 

a iN-scB-sfAii'TiAL, without solidity or 1 changes from wealth to poverty, or good to 
Bubstanoe^' not real. jill; viciBSItudes of fortune. 
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without spot ; health may vanish/ though its laws, so far as we 
understand them, be strictly obeyed ; hvfi there is one thmg left 
which misfortune cannot touch, which Gk)d is ever seeking to aid 
us in building up, and over which he permits us to hold aSs^ute^ 
control ; and this is character.^ For this, and for this alone, we 
are entirely responsible. 

4. We may fail in all else, let our endeavors be earnest and 
patient as they may ; but all other failures touch us only in our 
external® lives. If wo have used our best endeavors to attain 
success in the pursuit of teiiiporaP objects, wc are not responsible 
thougji we fail. But if we do not succeed in%ttaining true health 
and wealth and power of character, the responsibility is all our 
own ; and the consequences of our failure are not bounded by 
the shores of time, but stretch onward through the limitless 
regions of eternity. If we strive for this, success ^is certain, for 
the Lord work^with us to^ill and to do. If we do not strive, 
it were better for us that we had nevej been bom. 

5. Character is all wc can take with us when we leave 

world. Fortune, learning, reputation, power, must left 

behind us in the region of material things ; but character, the 
spiritual substance of our being, will abide with us forever. 

Miss Chandler.*^ 


1. ^Baitil a»d Francis set about looking for humming-bird’s 
nests, \^hilo Lucien was watching^ the evolutions of the little 
creatures, which were constantly flying from flower to flower. 
The point upon which our ^oung naturalist wished to he 

J Ai^o-LiTTB, entire, complete, 7 it is well to bear in mind that, in tli'> 

S^lx^TEit-NAL, outside, outcr. onler of nature, npimals, Aioui{h subji-cl l(t 

•'* Tii:M‘'ro-RAL, Tf latlng to this world sijnplj’', death, yet idoet it generally without any, (*r 
or to the preaontlifo *, Sfforriiig to tho Uiings with but little, previous suffering fnnn pain 
of time, uiu^not of ftmjity. »r anxiety. It is also inflicted in the way 

4 Ma-tk'ui-al, rolaUng^il/iniitt^fJorlhlngs hat causes least pain. Were living crea- 
WC can sec, feel, taste, smell, or touch. { urea left to dh: by old age, or to multii)ly 

5 Spir'it-c-ai., relating to the spirit, mind AilUout beiJg destroyed by each other, tho 

or soul ; distinct from matter. aniouiit of i>ain and misery would doubtless 

c Chandler, Mary Q., an American oe infinitely greater tiian it now is in tho 
writer. present order of Providence. 
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satisfied was, whether the hurataing-birds oat iiisectv as well 
as honey, — a point Tj^ich has been ddmied among^ormthok 
ogists^ 

2. iis he stood watching them, a large buroble-bcc came whis- 

zing along, and settled in one the flowoi’S. Its foot had 
scarcely touched the bright |)etals,® when the male rub jr -throat 
darted towards it, «and attackwl it like a little lury. Colli came 
out of tlic flower together, carrying on their miniature battle as 
they flew ; hut, after a f'hort coiilest, the bty tiirmxl tail, aiul ilew 
off with an angrj-liko buz/:, no doubt occasioned •by the i»l}ing 
of his wings more rai^ly iii flight. * ^ 

3. A shout from Francis now told that the nest was discov- 
ered. There it was, in the fork ol* a low branch, but without 
eggs as yet — else the 'birds would not both have been uliroad. 
The nest was cftcaniinetl by all three, though they did not disturb 
it from its position. It was built of floe threads of Stmnish moss^ 
with which it was tied to ^the braucli ; and it was lined on the 

with the silken down of the anemone.*^ It was a homi- 
spheic',^ open at the top, and but one inch in diameter. In fact, 
so small was the wholes structure, that any one but the sharp- 
eyed, bird-catching, nest-seeking Francis would have taken* it for 
a knob on the bark of the tr je. 

4. All tbrev now returned to watch the manoeuvres* of the 
birds, which, not having seen them by the nest, still continut d 
playing among the flowers. The boys stole as near as possilile, 
keeping behind a large bunch of hanging vines.c Lueien, was 
nearest, and his face was within a tew feet of the little creatures, 
so that he could observe every motion they made. 

r>. ll(‘ was soon gratified 'with *a sight that determined his 
point lor him. A swarm of small, bliic-whigod flies attracted his 
attention. They W'^re among tlie lilossoms, sometimes refffiTtg 
upon them, and sometimes flitting abjut liom one to another, 
lie saw the bird^ severiil times dash at them with 0 [>on bills, aii3 
pick them from th^ir peicli ; so the qiiesfioii'wiid decided) — the 

1 OR-5,r-7rroi ' m i T'.Jhosr «»tu(l2 tin j ’ A 'i v n sr, tho Aviml fldwtr 
Btiiiiture, nnturi and li ilnts of bird ’ 4 lii m i miiFim, a half globe. 

J 1*li'als, the Kavts of i M\ ^aL vhej (ma-nu'vcr^), straiagema 



humnung^K^ wore iasect-eaters. Aftet a trbile the female flew 
off to iieet^ leay^ the malt^ still aigpog the flowersf 

6. The curiosity of the boys was now satisfied, and thfey were 

about to return to^the tent, when Lucien suddenly mo- 

tion, whispering the others to remain silent. Francis first 
caught sight of the object wfiich had caused this behavior on the 
part of his brother, and then Basil saw it. A hideous object it 
was. 

7. Crouching among the leaves, now crawling sidewise, now; 

making short springs, and then hiding itself, went a fearful-look- 
ing creature. It was about the 1-1^^ birds, but far 

different in appearance. Its l3ody consisted of two pieces, joined 
about tho middle, and covered all over with a reddish-brown 
wool or hair, that stood upright like biistles. ^ 

8. It had ten limbs -^len^ crooked, and covered with hair, 
like the body ^ — two curv^, claw-like antennae^ or feelers in 
front, and two horns projecting behind, so that, but for the sharp, 
fiery eyes of the creature, it would^have been difiGicult to tell 
head from its hinder part. Its rusty color, iJl-shapq;js-iiuuy, and 
hairy legs, combined with the piercing look from its eyes, gave it 
a most vicious appearance, such as |^longs, less or more, to all 
of its race — for it was of the race of||iders. 

9. “ Hie leaping tarantula- ! ” whispVed Lueien to his broth- 
ers. “ Sec,” he continued, “ it is after the ruhy-tliroat I ” This 
wns evident. Step by step, and leap after leap, it w*as approach- 
ing tho clusjer of blossoms where tho humming-bird was at that 
moment engaged. Its eyes were bent eagerly upon the latter ; 
and i^hcnover it flew up from th6 flowers and whirred idly about, 
the tarantula squatted ftselfi closely, hiding behind the leaves of 
the vii^a. 

r *10. On the other hand, when the bird settled a moment and 
appeared busily feeding, ^tho skulking creature would advance a 
stage nearer, either by a quick run or a leap, when it would again 
concc^tl itself a.v, a Iresh opportunity. As the bird flitted 
about a good deal, the spider bad frequently to change its dircc- 

1 An-trn'n.i:, horns or horn-liUo pro- j hoads of cortaiu insects ; tentacles j feelers, 
oesses, or movable tubular oi Kans on the 2 I'ronounccil, <a-ron'fu-/«. 
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,tion in following. The former, after one of its short* flights, set- 
tled into a trumpet-flower, directly in front of where the latte:^ 
lay cfouching. It did not' enter the cup of the flower, but 
remateed at the mouth — poised^ upon its w^prling wings — while 
with its long, prehensile^ tongue it drew out the honey, 

11. It had scarcely been a moment in this position, when the 
tarantula sprang forward and clutched it round the body with hie 
antennas. The bird, with a wild chirrup, like that oT a distressed 
cricket, flew outward and upwards. Its wings were* still free, 
and all expected it would carry off tho spider that •was now seen 
clinging around it. . 

. 12. Not so, however. On getting a few feet from the flower, 
its flight appeai'od to be suddenly checked ; and, although it still 
kept in the air, flying fi^st one way and then another, it was evi- 
dent that something restrained it from getting clear off. On 
looking more attentively, a fine silkcr^ line was elben stretching#, 
from tho trees to the fluttering creature. It was tho thread of 
4he spider, and this it was tliat prevented his victim from carry- 
ing**iir/.a.;i:^ the air. 

13. The little wings soon ceased to move, and both bird and 
spider fell to tlie end of the tliread, where they bung for a mo- 
ment suspended.'^ The boys could see that the bird was dead, 
and the mandibles* of the tarantula were buried in its shining 
throat. 

14. Francis would have nished forward io kill the destroy('r; 

but Luc i i n, who was too ardent a naturalist to hsyre his lesson 
thus interrupted, restrained his more impetuous® brother, and all 
three remained quiet us before. ‘ * 

15. The tarantula now commenced rfeeling in his line, for the 
purpose of carrying his prey up among thfe branches, Tjjiere he 
had his nest. ,Tho boys looked upward to discover the lattert 
There, sure enough, was the web, in a /jhadod corner, stretching 

1 PoiwKi), balanced. 8 Sus-rBSD^, hanging down. , 

a 1 'j:e-ukn'sti,k, udapti 1 to seize or grasp, 4 AlAN'in-niKS, upficr jaws of Insects* 
lllto thfi tails of some wonlioys, or the trunk both jaws of birds, lower jaws of lieasts 
of an eU'phaut. * 5 iM-riiVt'-ovs, vehement, hasty. 
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its meshes 'from a large liana^ to the trunk of the tupelo ;® and 
» towardsithis point the spider n(iw slowly progressed widi his life- 
less victim, 

IG. As they watched his motions, their eyes were casigat by a 
shining olyect that moved along the wrinkled bark of the liaim. 
As the vino was nearly a foot in diameter, and of a deep ferru- 
ginous^ color, this object was the more apparent against its dark 
ground, for it was a creature of brilliant hues. 

37. It was an animal of the lizard species; and if any lizard 
could be considered^ beautiful, this one might have been so 
called.. But the hideous, half-human form of these animals, their 
piercing looks, their stealthy and predatory* habits, and, above 
all, the knowledge tliat the bite of several of their species is 
poisonous, combine to render them objects that excite disgust and 
awe, rather than admiration. 

, 18. ‘ This dne, as we hjtve already said, was of the most bril- 

liant coldr. The whole of its upper surfiice was a golden green, 
vivid as the hues of an emerald ; while its body underneath 
grecnish^whitc. But this part, as it lay along thj^Ikna, was 
not seen; and a pure, uniform green was the apparent color 
of the whole animal. There was one conspicuous exception — 
the throat. This was swollen out, as though by inflation, exhib- 
iting a surface of the brightest scarlet, that appeared in the sun 
as if painted with vermilion. 

19. The eyes of the animal shone like flame — for the irides® 
were, in faqji, the color of burnished gold, with small pupils, 
sparkling like diamonds, in their midst. Its arms and limbs 
were *of the sanie color as thcT body ; and its branching feet 
exhibited the peculiarity of •having small knots, or tubercles,® at 
the ends of the toes. J 

‘io. Basil and Francis had often seen the species before, and 
were familiar with it updor the name of*“ green lizard ” and^ 

chailRdeon,” — both of which names are applied to it in com- 
mon ^)hrasoology. Iftie animal was not over six inches in 


1 LI'A^ka a woody, creeping 

plant ; a vine. 

2 Tu^P£>lo, a gum-tree. 

<1 Jj'BB-RO'ui-aoua, like rust of iron. 

19 * 


4 PrUP'a-to-uv, plundering, ravenous. 

" Tr^i-dus, or irises, the dark circle about 
Uie pupil or apple of the eye. 

6 Tu'ubk-C'lbs, small swellings or iumori. 
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length ; and its long, coffin-sUapcd head, and slender, whip-like 
tail, woi^ at least Iwo-thkds of this extent. When notieed^ 
it was*passmg up tho liana, for the latter slanted upwards between 
the trRs. 

' 21. It did not see the boys ; or, at all events, did not regard 
their presence — for the chameleon is a bold little animal, and is 
not afraid of man. Up to this time it had not seen the tarantula 
either. As it was passing onward, its eyes fell upon the latter 
as he climbed up his silken ladder. All at once the lizard 
stopped, and put itself in a crouching attitude. color suddenly 
changed. The vermilion throat became white, and then ashy 
pale ; and the bright green of its body laded into a dark brown, 
or rust color, until it was difficult to distingui^ the animal from 
the bark of the liana ! •- 

22. Had the eyes of the spectators not been already fixed 
upon it, they might have supposed tlvat it had disappeared alto* 
gether. After crouching for a lew seconds, it seemed to havo 
liSjgmod its plan of attack — for it was evident that it meant to 
attaciPISH spider — such, with flics and other insects, being its 
natural food and prey. 

2B. It passed to the opposite side of the liana, and then pro- 
ceeded upward, making for the nest of the tarantula. It reached 
this point by a single run, although its back was downward as it 
crawled. This it could easily do by means of the tubercles upon 
its toes, — wliicli enable such lizards to walk upon peri)endioulai 
walls, up glass windows, or along the smoothest ceijjngs. 

24. For some moments it lay quiet, in a crouching attitude, 
waiting the approach of the ‘spidtjr, that, busied with liis own 
affairs, did not dream of a lurkiiig«foe so near him. The taran- 
tula was, no doubt, in high sj)irits at the ntoment, exulting at the 
prospect of the ban<i[uet of blood ho should have, whem he^hn?! 
carried the ruby-throat lo his dark, i^ilken cave. But he was 
destined never to roach that cave. 

25. When he liad got jvithin a few iiichcs of its entrafteo, the 
chameleon sprang out from the limb, seized the spider in his 
wide jaws, and all three — lizard, spider and bird — came to the 
ground together. The bird was let go in tlie fall, and became 
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Foparatod A-ora the oth^e. Between tljose there was a short 
^struggle i^verv-the grasH — for the taraniula fought fier(?fely ; but 
he was no match for his antagonist; who, in a few moments, had 
ground off his legs with his powerfuL jaws, and left him U help- 
loss and raotionloss trunk. The chameleon now seized his victift 
by the head, sunk his sharp, conicaP teeth into its skull, and thus 
killed it outright. 

26. AVhat appeared singular to all was, that the moment the 
lizard had first sprung upon his prey, his bright colons returned 
like a flash, afid he again appeared with his green back and red 
throat, if possible more brilliant than ever. He now commenced 
dragging the body of the spider over the grass, evidently making 
for sonic decayed logs, half covered with vines and briers, that 
loriucd a heap near the spot. Here, no Joubt, was his retreat. 

Maym lleid. 


DXIV. — TnE CHAIN OF DESTRfCTION. — CONCLUDED, 

1. Francis, whose (^uick eyes were wandering iWout, sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ Look — brothers, look ! — A scorpion-lizard ! 
Jh'isil and Lucicn cast their eyes where Francis pointed — up to 
the trunk of a tree that rose qver the spot where the chameloou 
was crawling. About twenty feet from the ground vras a dark, 
round hole, evidently the former nest of the red-bellied wood- 
pecker. The birds, however, who made that nest, had deserted 
it ; for it wat^now occupied by a creature of a far different kind, 
— a S(;orpion-lizard, — whose red head and broad shoulders at 
I he moment protruded frpin the hole. 

2. All who have travelled the great American forests arc 

familiar wilh such a sfght ; for this animal may often be observed 
ill similar situations, A more disagrceabli# sight is rarely met 
witl). secii>ion-lizaTtl, with his red head and olive-brown 

body, ^ a hideous-looking reptile at best ; but when thus peering 
from tda gloomy* tree cave, moving his pointed snout from side to 
side, tSN%rk eyes glancing, all the whjle with a fierce, malig- 


1 CoN'i-CAL, shaped tike a cono, which has a circle for a base, and rons up to a point 
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nant expression, it is difficult to conceive of a more vicious-look- 
ing creilture. 

3. *nis head was in motion when Francis spoke, for it was 
this {fist had caught the eye of the boy. It was moving from 
Vide to side, protnided from the hole, the snout pointing down- 
wards. The animal was watching the ground below, and evi- 
dently preparing to issue forth and come down. The chameleon, 
rustling over the leaves, had attracted his attention. 

4. As quick as lightning his whole body appeared upon the 
tree, and lay flat along the bark, head downwards. Here he 
halted for a moment ; then, raising his shoulders, he ran nimbly 
down the trunk, and rushing outwards sprang upon the chame- 
leon. The latter, thus suddenly attacked, dropped the spider, 
and at first showed an intention of retreating, 

5. Had he«donc so, the scorpion would have followed him no 
fhrther, as its only object in attacking him was 46 rob him of his 
prey. The chameleon, however, is a courageous litllc animal ; 
>^d, seeing that his assailant was not much bigger than himself, — 
for tn^Sfc;imal in question was one of the smallest of the lizard 
family, — he turned again, and showed fight. ITis throat swelled 
to its largest extent, and grew brig liter than ever. 

6. Both now stood fitcing each other,. and about twelve inches 

apart, in threatening attitudes. Their eyes sparkled ; their forked 
tongues shot forth, glittering in the sun; and their heads at 
intervals rose and fell, in a manoDuvring manner, like a pair of 
pugilists^ preparing for a combat. ^ 

7. After a short while, they sprang at each other open-^fawed, 
wriggled over the ground for*a moment, their tails flying in the 
air; then separated, and again astsumed their defiant attitudes, 
mananivring as before, Fa this manneir they met and parted 
several times, ncitlj.er seeming to have gained much advantegci 

8. The weakest part of the green Jizard lies in his tail. So 
tender is this appendage,* that the slightest Idow of a small 
switch will separate it from the body. scorpion seenfed to bo 
aware of this fiict, as he several times tried to get ai^und hia 

1 Pr 'ciL-isTS, fighters with the fist, box- 1 2 Ap-pknd^aok, something depending 

ers ; }>i'izc-ngh^ors. I from, or nttaciied to as a part. 
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sintagonist, or, in military phraseology, 1o “ turn” Iiim. It was 
•cviilentlji his intention to attack the This the cliiyiiclcon 
dreaded, and was e(iually desirous not to be “ outilankod.”^ In 
wha tever way the scorpion manoeuvred, his antagonist ' met him 
with his scarlet front. 

9. For several minutes the battle raged, these little creatures 
exhibiting as much fury and fierceness as if they had been u pair 
of great crocodiles. The chameleon at length began to sliow 
symptoms of giving^ out. The throat grew paler, the green 
became loss tivid, and it was evident that ho was getting the 
wwst of it. 

10. The scorpion now made a rush, and threw the other upon 
his back, licforc the chameleon could recover himvself, his 
antagonist seized his tail and bit it otF ^lose to the body. I’he 
poor little follow, fooling that he had lost mor^ than half liis 
<Jengili, ran away, and hid Jiimsolf among the logs. 

1 1. It w^as well tor him, as it prayed afterwards, that he had 
got off even thus mutilated *^ ; and it would have been better for 
the scorpion had ho remained in his hole. The battle bawcon the 
two had carried tlicm some distance from the spot where it first 
connneuced, and under the leafy, spreading branches of a mul- 
berry-tree. 

12. Wliile the fight was raging, a slight movcmcait in the 
leaves above had attracted the attention of the boys. The next 
moment a red object was thnist downward, until a foot or so 
of it ap])ear<iid hanging clear of the branches. It was about 
the thickness of a ^valking-caTic ; but the glistening »scales, and 
the elegant curving form^ told that this singular object was a 
serpent, 

13. ^ It did not rcmaSi stationary.’^ 'It w’as slowly and gradually 
ItHtiifJ; itself downi; for more of its body^was every moment 
becoming visible^ until a fell yard of it hung out from the leaves. 
Tiie remainder was liichlen by the thick foliage, where itKS tail, no 
doulit, was coiled arouiuTa branch. That part, of the body that 

1 Oit-flank'ed, a military term, used 2 Mu'ti-".at-ki>, dei)rived of Bomc limb, or 
when one anny stretciioa, ho uh h' overlap er>soiiliul jmrt. 
or pet round a Bid*: of liie other army. •! Sta'th)>:-a-hy, 11xc<I In one place. 
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was seen was of a unirorm blood-re5 color, though the belly oi 
undei; side was much tljti lightest. It was the red snyke of 
Rocky Mountains. 

14. '^'ho scorpion at this moment perceived the long, red body 
of the serpent dangling above him } and, knowing from experience 
a terrible enemy, ran off, endeavoring to hide himself in the grass. 
Instead of making for a tree, where he might have escaped by 
his superior nimbleness, his confusion and terror led him out 
into the open ground. The snake dropped from the mulberry, 
and glided after, with bis head raised high in tlic air, and his 
jaws wide open. In a second or two he overtook the lizard, and 
striking forward and downward, killed it upon the spot. 

15. The snake, after liaving killed the lizard, remained out 
in the open ground, artfi, stretching himself along the grass, (^olu- 
menced devodSring it. Snakes do not masticate’ their food; their 
teeth are not formed for this, but only for seizfng and killing. 
The blood snake is not veupmous, and is, therefore, without iiings, 
such as venomous snakes possess. 

10.^1 lieu® of these, he possesses a double row of shaiT) teeth ; 
and, like the “ black snake,” the ** whip,” and some others, he 
is extremely swift, and possesses certain powers of const rietioir’ 
w^hich are mostly wanting in serpents of the venomous trihos. 
Like all the others, he swallows his prey just as he kills it — 
w^holc. So with the one in question. Having placed the no.-e 
of the lizard opposite to his own, he opened Lis jaws to their 
full extent, took in the head, and commenced gimdually sucking 
tlie body down ids throat. ^It was a curious operation^ and the 
)»oys watdicd it with feelings of interest. 

37. But other ryes were bent tipon the reptile. JTis ludgiit, 
blood-col<»red body lying hloug the grftss liad caught the far- 
seeing eye of an cremy, whose dark shadow was now seen RioVuig 
over the ground. On looking up, the boys l^hcld a large bird 
wheeling ill the air. Its snow-w'hitc head and breast^ the far- 
spread, tai>cring wdiigs, but, above all,^o long, forked tail, told 

I s CoN-sTRic'TioN, contracting their mus- 
cles, and so squeezing tlieir prey. 


1 Was'tt-catb, chew. 

1' LiBt' (Ifi), place or stoail. 
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them at a glanco what bird it was. It was tlio great southern 
Aite. 

18. When first seen, he was sailing in circles, or, rather, in a 
spiral curve, that was constantly contracting downward^ and in- 
ward. The centre of that c^ve was the spot occupied^ by the 
snake. 

19. It was a beautiful siglit to behold this^crcature cutting 
the thin air. 11 is flight was the model of ease and gracefulness, 
for in these no Inrd cjyi equal the kite. Not a stroke of his long, 
pointed wings •betrayed that ho needed their assistance, and he 
seemed to glory tliat he could navigate the air without them. 
Besides, the motion of these, had Iio used them, might have 
caught the eye of his intended victim, and warned him of the 
danger. 

20 . It was, indeed, a beautiful sight to watfii him, as he 
»vani tfirough* his airy circles, at one moment appearing all 
Avhitc, as ids breast w^as turned to th^ spectators ; tlio next mo- 
ment, his black back and purple wings glittering’ in the sun, as 
sidewise he guided himself down the spiral curve, ^It was a 
beautiful sight, and the young hunters stood gazing witlf silent 
admiration. 

21. A few seconds from the time he was first noticed wheel- 
ing high in the air, the kite swept along the tops of the low' trees, 
so close that the boys could distinguish the red iris of his glis- 
tening 03 'es. 

22 ^ Now, far the first time, tlio snake caught sight of him. 
Hitherto^ it had been too much occupied with its own prey, wdiich 
it had sucet'oJed in sw'allowing. The shadow of tlic broad wrings 
fell upon the sunlit sw'ard directly before its eyes. It looked uj), 
and sajv its terrible emSmy. It scorned to shiver throiigli its 
wlfole •length, and turn paler in color. It struck its head into 
the grass, endcavtiring to hide itself. It was too late. The kite 
swooped gently downward, and, with open claw, poised himself a 
moment over the si)ot. ifs he rose again, the reptile was seen 
wriggling in his talons ! 

23. A few strokes of his bold wing carried the kite upw'ard, 
above the tallest trees ; but he was observed to fly hcjvily. As 
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he rose J^igher, the flapping of his wings bccamo more liurri(‘il 
and irregular. It was iJvidont fiiat soinctlihig was ini[>Aling^ liijC 
flight. The snake was no longer hanging from his talons. The 
reptile Tiad. twined itself around his body ; and its glistening 
folds, like red bauds, could be seen half bui-icd in the white i>ln- 
raage of the biri^^ 

24. All at once the kite began to flutter — then one of his 
wings disappeared; and, notwithstanding the iiurricd flM,j>[)ing of 
the other, heth bird and serpent fell hurriedly to the earth ! 

Iliey fell close to the spot froni whence they liad risen. 
Neither was killed by the tall, nor, to all apja^arance, liiirt ; fur, 
the inoinont after they had touched the grouud, Ix^ih wt*re sciai 
engaged in a violent struggle — the bird evidently endeavuring 
to free himself from tlic folds of the rc 2 )tile, while the latter 
seemed e<pially bent upon holding him ! 

26. The snake kne^v well that this w^as its only hope; fur, 
should it unfold itsell'and endeavor to escape, it would only give 
the kite an opportunity of clutching it a se(‘ond time, wluin he 
would bo certain to do it with more fatal effect. It was because 
the roj^tilo had buried its head in the grass that 1h(‘ kilo had 
failed in .seizing it properly by the neck, and putting an end fo 
it at once. 

27. As things stood, the serpent liad undoubtedly the advan- 
tage. .]>iit it was likely to prove a ]>rotraclcd^ struggle ; for, 
although there was much twisting and WTiggling over the ground, 
and flaj»piiig of the odd wing, that was f^till 'free, very lilllu 
changt' for a long time appeared to take place in the relative 
j)ositi()n" of tlui comitatarits. This (joold be seen wheiiever they 
paused to rest themselves, whicir tliey did every two or three 
ininuhis. 

25. The kite at^'length got his beak close to the head of t!ie 
serpent, and was striking with open Inamlible.g'* endeavoring to 
seize the jaw of the latter. He w'as upon his back — for these 
birds tight best ir that position. The serpent, on the other hand, 


1 hiMderiu}r. In reRi)ect to each other ; the place of each 

2 rao-TiiArT'ED, lengthened out, prolonged, in relation to the other. 
ll£L'A-TiYH Po-si^TiON mcanH their places 4 Maii'2)i-2ilu.s, two parts of the bill. 
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was trying liis best to bite the bird ; and, for this piirpose, at 
intervals ^extended its jaws, showing thi; double rows df sharp 
conical teeth. 

29. At one of these intervals, while its mouth was open, the 
kite struck quickly upward, and seized the lower jaw of the rep- 
tilo in his beak. The latter closed its moutli on the instant; but 
the horny mandible was impervious^ to its sharp teeth, and the 
bird regarded them not. 

80. Suddenly turning back upward, with the aid of his wing 
and one of hi:^claw.s, fie held liimself fast to the ground, ivhilo 
with his strong nock he drew the head of the serpent close under 
him, until it lay within roach of his other claw. Then with a 
quick fierce stroke he planted his talons so as to encircle the 
throat of his adversary, clutching and holding it like a vice. 

31. This manoeuvre put a period to the conlf^st. The red 
Qoils were seen To loosen, thpn fall oft'; and, although thp reptile 
still writhei, it was only in its death struggles. In a few mo- 
ments its body lay along the grass, powerless and without mo- 
tion. 

32. Tlie kite, after a short rest, drew his beak from the jaws 

of the serpent, raised his liea^j extended his wings, — to assure 
himself they were free, — and, “v^h a scream of triumph, rose 
upward, the long carcass of Ihc' y^tilc trailing after him like a 
train ! ,4^ '' 

33. At this moment another scream reached the ears of the 
young hunters^ It might have passed for the echo of the first, 
but its tones were wilder and loud(U*. All eyes were turned to 
the direction whence it came. Tlic boys knew very well what 
sort of a creature had uttered ipfc, for they had heard such notes 
before. They knew it flras the wdiitc-keadcd eagle. 

•34. •They caught sight of him the moment they turned. It 
was not difficult to see him# soaring upward — his great tail and 
broad wings being expanded about seven feet in extent, against 
the cleaf blue sky. 

35. When first seen, his flight was nearly in a straight lino, 

1 lM>rERVi-ors, Uial cannot be got Uxrough, impenetrable. 

20 
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slanting up in the direction of the kite ; for that was the object 
that had*started him. Jfe was evidently b6nt upon robbing the 
latter of his late-gotten booty. 

B6. ®ie kite had heard the cry that echoed his own ; and, 
l&iowing its import,^ at once plied all the power of his wings to 
rise higher into the air. Up goes ttie kite, straining every pinion 
of his pointed wings — up the spiral curve, raising himself 
towards the zenith. Upward follows the eagle, spirally as well, 
but in wider gyrations,^ that embrace and seem to hold the cur- 
vatures of the other within their circumlcrence.'^ Both birds 
circle concentrically,* Now their orbits® cross each other ; now 
they are wheeling in parallel curves. 

37. Still upward flics the kite — still upward goes the pur- 
suing eagle. Closer and closer they appear to come ; narrower 
grow their soa*?ing circles ; but that is because they are more 
distant, and seem so. See ! the kite is but a speciv, and Uppearsi 
stationary ; now ho is lost to tho view. See ! the ea^e is but a 
speck ; she, too, disappears. No, not altogether — the little spot 
like the fragment of a white cloud, jor a piece of snow upon the 
sky, that is her tail lip. Ila ! it is gone, too ; they are beyond 
the reach of our vision. 

38. Hark ! Did you hear that sound, like the whistling of 
a rocket ? See ! something has fallen upon the tree-top, breaking 
several branches. As 1 live, 5t. is the kite ! ])cad he is, and 
the blood is spirting from a wound in his shoulder! Hark, 
again ! It is tho eagle. Sec*! she has the serpent in her talons ! 

39. The eagle had shot down from her elevation, though no 
eye could have followed her iif that arrow-like descent. ‘ When^ 
within two or three hundred yards the ground, her w'ings flew 
out, her tail was spread, ai d, suddenly Ifiwered, fan-like, to its 
fullest extent, arrested her downward course ,* and, with fev; 
measured strokes, she glided slowly over the tops of the trees, 
and alighted on the summit of the dead magnolia. 


1 Im'port, meaning. 

8 Gt-ba'tions Cii>rii'8hunz), < circl'uigs 
round, turns. 

8 Ca-COM'rg-suuios, the outer lino of a 


circular thing ; the line describing a circle. 

4 Gun-obn'tri-cal-lt, in circles haring 
the same centre. 

8 Or^bit, circle. 
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40. Basil seized his rifle, with the intention of having a shot. 
There was not much*" cover on the ground that encircled the tree 
where the eagle had perched herself ; and the young hunter knew 
from experience that his only chance of getting near enough was 
to make his approach upon horseback. He therefore drew tBe 
picket^ that fastened Black !^awk, and, flinging himself upon the 
horse’s back, rode oiff among the bushes. He had been gone but 
a few minute's, when a sharp crack was heard, and the eagle was 
seen tumbling from her perch. This was jihe last link in the 
chain of dcstsuction f Mayne lieid. 


LXV. GOODY BLAK£ AND HARRY GILL. 

Young Harry was a lusty drover, 

Aaid who so stout of limb as he ? 

His checks were red as ruddy clover, 

His voice was like the vl^ice of three. 

Auld Goody Blake was old and poor, 

111 fed she was, and thinly clad ; 

And any man who passed her door. 

Might sec how poor a hut she had. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 

Could anything bo more alluring 
Q*han an old hedge to Goody Blake ? 

And now and then, it mast be said, 

AVhen her old bones were cold and chill. 

She left her Jire, or left her bed, 

To seek tlic hedge of Harry Gill. 

Now Tdarry, hcliad long suspected 
This trespass of old Goody Blake, 

And vowed thSt she should be detected. 
And he on her would venge^^oe take. 


1 Pice'bt, a stake, to which a horse is tethered. 
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And oft from his warm fire he 'd go, 

And to thc^ficlds his road would take, 

And there, at night, in frost and snow, 

Ho watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick ef barley, 

Thus looking out did Harry stand ; 

The moon was full and shining clearly. 

And crisp with frost the stubble land. 

He hoars*a noise — he ’s all awake — 

Again ! — on tiptoe down the hill 
He softly creeps — ’t is Goody Blake ! 

She ’s at the hedge of Harry Gill. 

Right glad w»« he when he beheld her : 

St^ck after stick did Goody pull ; 
lie stood behind a bush of elder. 

Till she had filled her apron full. 

When with her load she turned about, 

, The by-road back again to take ; 
lie started forward with a shout, 

And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her, 

And by the arm he held her fast, 

And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 

And cried, “ I ’ve caught j^ou then at last ! ” 
Then Goody, who had nothing said, 

Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 

And, kneeling on the sticks, §iie prayed 
To God, that is the Judge of all. 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearing, 
While rilarry held her by the arm — 

God ! who art never out of hearing,* 

O, may ho never more be yarm ! ” 

The coh*, cold moon above her head, 

Thus on heV* knees did Goody pray ; 

Foung Harry heard what she had said, 

»And icy cold he turned away. 
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He went complaining all the morrow, 

That he was cold and TcrJ^ chill ; 

His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow, 

Alas that day for l^nry Gill ! 

That day he woro a rraing-coat, 

But not a whit the warmer he : 

Another was on Thursday brought, 

Xnd ere the Sabbath he had three. 

’Twas all in vain, a useless matter, 

And blankets were about him pinned ; 

Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter 
Like a loose casement^ in tlio wind. 

And Harry’s flesh it fell awil!^ ; 

And all who see him say ’tis plain,* 

^Tliat live as Ictfig as live he may, 

lie never will be war^ again. Wordsworth. 


LXVI. THE AUTUMNAL WALK. 


lyfoTHER, my walks are dreary now ; 

My pretty flowers are dead ; 

The singing-birds liave left the bough ; 

•The leaves have all turned red ; ' 

The trees, all bare an(]^ naked seen. 

Their branjyhes wildly wave ; 

And everything tRat once was g^n 
Has droJ)ped into its grave. 

MOTHER. 

But, child, another spring will comi^ 
And reno Mte- their bloom ; 

And when a few short months have g|ne, 
Tliey ’ll waken from their gloom. 


> Oasb'msnt, wlndoW'frame. 

20 ^ 


2 Bbn'o-tatb, make«ew again, renew. 
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The little birds will then return, 

As merriljr, to sing ; 

The plants assume a livelier green. 
Fanned by th<y^eath of spring. 

CHILD.* 

But when these pretty things return. 
To cheer my heart and eyes, 

Won’t little William, whoiq WQ, mourn, 
From his dark bed arise ? 

Tlie choicest plants drop in the earth, 
And make their wintry bed ; 

Why is it, mother, that so long 
Wc sleep^ when we are dead ? 

W^iy, when the warm and cheerful sun 
Makes all around us gay, 

Why is it they,# too, do not come? 
What makes them stay away ? 


My dear, the solemn sleep of death 
Is not like nature’s rest ; 

The coming spring will not bring back 
Those whom our God has blessed. 

Only the body ’s in the ground, 

Of those wc dearly love ; 

The spirit hath its dwelling found. 

And lives with God above. 

The little plants and flowers of earth 
Have not a sOul witliin ; ! 

They d^e, unconscious^ of their birth, 

And neither act nor sim 

But we can think, and love, and move, 

And all our powers contfbl ; 

And that which thinks, and loves, and moves, 
Is what we call the soul. 


1 ITk-cx)n'8Ck»U 8, not Rwarc, not knowing. 
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And when you hear us speak of death. 

We mean this mortal pa^k 

lias ceased to live, and motionless 
Is found this beat^g heart* 

The thinking soul, that leaves the earth, 

Ascends to God on high ; 

Its substance is of heavenly birth. 

And fitted for the sky. 

CHILD. 

But, mother, won’t my spirit die. 

When my heart docs not beat ? 

Shall I, then, live in yondej sky, 

And little William meet ? 

J^nd if I live the same as here. 

Who will fhy wants supply ? 

Who’d give mo all the<liings I want, 

If I, to-day, should die ? 

And who would hear my evening prayei^ 

And kneel beside my bed ? 

Saj-, mother, sha’n’t you, too, be there 
When all of uy are dead ? 

MOTHER. 

Yes, child, if only good on earth, 

• Wc all shall meet in peace ; 

Our happiness will faiow no end, 

Our praii»es imvcr cease. 

Into thii^ blissful angel^ world 
* Of usefulness and joy, 

No disappointments ever come,* 

To mar our blest employ. 

In those uy^rodden fields of love, 

G od will direct our feet ; 

There is a better home above. 

Where we with Him shall meet. 

Juvenile Repository. 
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LXVn.— »fl J)OLLAB FOR GOOD NEWS. 

1. “^Why do you sigh so, mother ?** said a young islander 

of Nantucket to bis pale, anxious-looking parent, who sat busily 
sewing near him. * 

2. ** For the want of a dollar, my child,” was the roplyf in a 
tone which seemed scarcely calm, while, a moment after, a silent 
tear found its way down her cheek. Alfred watched that tear, and 
pondered^ upon his mother’s poverty, 'till *he felt ,such a choking 
sensation in«his throat, from the attempt he made not to let his 
mother see him weep, that he was obliged to rise and leave the 
room. He went out, and sat upon a large stone near the back 
door, and then wept as%lf his young heart was full of grief. And 
so it was. c 

3. Alfi-ed, what is the matter ? ” asked a companion, who^ 
footsteps, as he was approaching, Alltred had not h^rd. Sobs 
choked the poor boy’s utte&nco. At last he spoke. 

4. “ Walter,” said he, “ 1 can bear to dress poorer than any 
boy in school. I can bear to go without pocket-money, and toys, 
end books, that the other boys have ; but I cannot bear to see my 
poor mother weep because she is in need of a dollar, and I cannot 
give her one. If my father were only alive, it would not be so, 
or if 1 were a man, and could work. But now — 0, I cannot 
bear it ! ” And tears again fell thick and fast from his eyes. 

5. Walter strove to oomfost him, but in vain ;^and, as he was 
sent on an errand, he soon left him. Poor Alfred looked up the 
clear, bright moon, and the thought of God, as the Gre&t Bene- 
factor, came to his mind. He rc^cnlbered that He took care 
(»vcn of the birds of the air i and he knel^* there in the moonlight, 
and asked God to send his mother some assistance. His prayer 
was answered. 

G. Not long after, Walter rushed hastily to ifis side, “ Alfred, 
run to niy mother and tell her the Sylph has arrived, Und get 
tlie dollar, llun, quick ! ” 

7. No further wordi were needed. Alfred comprehended at 


1 PoN'DiRBo, consiaered, thought well upon. 
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once, and ran with all speed to Walter’s home. His kind young 
friend followed him at a slower pace ; fp|;he was generous enough^ 
much as The had previously counted on the privilege of being first 
to tell the good news to bis mother (for his own fathei^was cap- 
tain of the Sylph), to transfer^ hia privilege, and the dollar wliidh 
was the invariable reward for such glad tidings, to his weeping, 
praying playmate. ^ 

8. This custom is a time-honored one on the island of Nan- 
tucket — and many a young heart is made glad by the reward 
from those to»whom their nimble feet have carried good news. 

9. Alfred received the dollar and the thanks of Walter’s 
mother ; but still haf>pier did he make that mother, when he told 
her of Walter’s kindness in thus denying himself to serve his 
friend.*^ “ Why did you not come, lEJr son,” asked Walter’s 
mother, “ and, having earned the dollar, give it im Alfred ? ” 

10. Becrfhsc, mother^ I know Alfred would not feel as well 
about taking it as if he had really earned it himself.” 

11. “You wore right, Walter,’^ was her answer; and just 
then an owner of the Sylph came in to confirm^ the things to the 
captain’s wife. 

12. Alfred ran hastily home, and joyfully deposited his dollar 
in his mother’s hand. “ Now,” said she, “ we can pay all our rent 
to-morrow ; and I thank God for such a son as you are. You 
have shown that you love and sympathize** witli me, and that is 
better to me than silver or gold.” 

13. Walt^ just then entered, and, advancing to Alfred’s 
mother, said : “ I have good news for you now, and I never told 
news &T a dollar with more pleasure than I now tell you this for 
nothing. Will you promises that you will not give me any re- 
ward? -Alfred has earned his dolkir, and I want him to keep 
it, aftd so does my mother. She would not have me come and 
tell you, withotjj I promised to act as I am now doing.” 

* 14. The promise was given, and the good news imparted^ that 

1 Trans fer', to pass or give from one s Stm'pa-thbe, to feel with another to 

person to another. feel in ocffiseqnenoe of what another feels. 

2 Con-firm'^ estahlisli put past doubt by 4 Im-part'sd, sliared, disclosed, commu- 

new evidence.' ideated, made known. 
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Alfred’s father, who had been supposed to have been lost bj 
shipwrech, was alive, a^^ was iv^taally in the Sylph wjth Wal *4 
ter’a fither. 

15. There was joy in many hearts that night, and two mothers 
thanked God for two good sons. Amkrican Miscellany. 


LXVIII. — GOD BEEN IN ALL HIS WORKS. 

1. In that beautiful part of Germany which bprders on the 
Hhine, there lies a large and handsome estate, remarkable for 
the charms of its landscape as well as for the virtues of its former 
possessors. As you travel on the western bank of the river, tho 
ancient towers of the cattle which adorns the estate may be seen 
on the oppositc^bank, rising majestically above a grove of vener- 
able trees, quite as old as the castle itself. 

2. About forty years ago there lived in that casCle a gen- 
tleman whom we shall call i^ron Faber. He had one son, who 
was not only a comfort to his father, but a blessing to all who 
lived on his father’s land. 

3. It happened, on a certain occasion, while this young man 
was from home, that there came a French gentleman to the castle, 
who began to talk of his Heavenly Father in terms that chilled 
tho old man’s blood. For tliis the baron reproved him, saying, 

Are you not afraid of shutting out from your mind and heart 
the truth and goodness of God, who reigns above, by thijiking, 
feeling, and speaking, in such a manner ? ” ’ 

4. Tho gentleman said he knew nothing about God, for he had 
never seen him. The baron at thi^timo did not reply to the re- 
mark of Ills guest ; but the n<^;8:t morning h^ conducted hjm about 
his castle grounds, and took occasion first to show him a«very 
beautiful picture thao hung on the wall. 

5. The gentleman admired the picture very much, and said, 
“ AVhocvcr drew this picture knows verynwcll how to use the pen- 
cil.” “My son drew that picture,” said the baron. “Then 
your son is a clever' man,” replied tho gentleman. The baron 


1 Clkt'kr, BlcllfUl *, we note 2, p. 69 
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then went with hts visitor into ihegardcm, and showed Mm manf 
iieautiful flowers and plantations^f forcf^^trees. 

6« ** Who has the ordering of this garden ? ” asked the gentle- 
man, “ My son,” replied the baron ; “ ho knows everj^ plant, I 
may say, from tlie cedar of Leban<Hi to the hyssop on the wall.v 
“ Indeed,” said the gentleman ; I shall think very highly of 
him soon.” 

7. The baron then took him inio the village, and showed him 
a small, neat cottage, where his son had established a school, in 
which he had caased all the young children in the npighborhood 
who had, lost their paifents to be received and nourished at his own 
expense. The children in the house looked so innocent and so 
happy, that the gentleman was very much pleased, and when he 
returned to the castle, he said to the baron, What a happy man 
you arc to have so good a son ! ” • 

• 8, How dd you know I have so good a son ? ” “ Because I 
have seen his works, and I know that he must be good and 
clever, if he has done all that yon have shown me.” “ But you 
have not scon him.” “ No, but I know him very well^ because I 
judge of him by his works.” 

9. “ True,” replied the baron ; “ and in tliis way I judge of the 
character of our Heavenly Father, I know by his works that 
he is a being of infinite^ wisdoiri, and power, and goodness.” , The 
Frenchman felt the force of the reproof, and was careful not to 
offend the good baron any more by his remarks. 

From tke German, 


LXIX. — TUB OLD FAMILY BIBLE. 

1. •WnoKVEH has travelled among* the Scottish hills and dales, 
cannot have failed to observe the •scrupulous® fidelity of the inhab- 
itants to the old family Btble. A more honorable trait® of char- 
acter tfian this cannot be found ; for all men, whether Christians 
or infidels,^ arc prone to put reliance in those who make the 


I Ineri-KiTEy boundless, unlimited. 

9 SoBu'pC'LOijp, conBcientiouBly exact. 
8 Tbjut (tr&t), charaoterisUo mark. 


4 Xn'fi-Aels, those who disbelieve Chris* 
tianity and the Bible, denying tlieir divine 
origin ; unbelievers in revealed ^iglon. 
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Bible their companion, the well-thumbed pages of which show the 
confidcnoc their owners rpposo ii:\ it. 

2. A. few years ago, there dwelt in Ayrshire^ an ancient 
couple, j^ssessed of this world’s gear- sufficient to keep them 
independent feom want or woe, and a canny^ dau^ter to bless 
their gray hair and tottering stops'. A gallant^ of % farmer be- 
came enamored^ of the daughter, and she, nothing loth, consented 
to be his. The match being ^very way worthy oi her, the old 
folks gave thoir approval, and as they were desirous to see their 
child comfortably settled, the two wei:% made on 3 . In a few 
short years the scythe oi* time cut down the old people, and they 
gave their bodies to the dust, and their souls to the Creator. 

3. The young farmer, having heard much of the promised 
land beyond the sea, gathered together his property, and, selling 
such as was useless, packed up what was calculated to be of ser- 
vice to him at his now homo. Some neighbors, h£..ving the same 
desire for adventure, sold off their homes and homesfeads, and, 
with the young couple, set soil for America. 

4. Possessed of considerable property in the shape of money, 
this company were not like the gciieiality of emigrants,^ poor 
and friendless, but happy and full of hope of the future. The 
first thing done after the landing was the taking out of the old 
family heir-loom,^ the Bible, and returning thanks and praise to 
Him who had guided the vessel to a safe haven. 

6. The fiirmer’s object in coming to this country was to pur- 
chase a farm and follow his occupation ; he therefore spent but little 
Umc in the city at which he arrived ; and as his fellow-passengci‘s 
had previously detenuined on thoir destination, he bid thekn fare- 
well, and, with a light heart, tumc(^ liib*fa.oe towards the setting 
sun. Indiana, at this time, w is fast bcoomi^ig settled, and, having 
heard of its cheap and fertile lands, he determined on settling 
within its borders. ^ 

1 AYB^BHiKh (ikr^ahfr), a county in the Ua-A u'ok-ej>, in love with. 

Boutli-westPin part of bcotlana, vitercBtmR Em'i thoae who go dht of a 

as containing the hirth-plicc of the poet countiy to Bottle elsewhere , immlgiantc 
Burn<i. Iltji c are tlio str* ams Ayr anil T)«on are thoHO who come into a country to aettk 

2 Geab, used in SciiUaud to signify ^uoda m it. 

8 Caught, a Scotch word for dcvir, pm- 7 miRLOoM (ar'ldm), som valuable art! 
dent, worthy, gentle. do handed down from father to eon; here It 

4 Gal-la»t\ a beau, suitor, wooci , lovet means tde old Bible. 
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6. He fixed on a farm oirthe banks of the Wkbash, and hav- 
ing paid ^sh for one half, gafe a moftgage^ for the b^ianoe, 
payable in one year. Having stocked his fam, and put seed in 
the ground, he rested from his labor, and patiently audited thp 
time when lie might go forth tp reap the harvest ; but, alas ! no 
ears of gndn gladdened his heart, or rewarded his toil. The 
fever of .the country attacked him, and at the time when the 
fields are white with the fulness of the laborer’s skill, death called 
him home, and left hjs disconsolate wife a widow, and his only 
child an orphaft. 

7. We leave this first sorrow, and pass on to witness the 
struggles of the afllioted widow a year afterward. The time 
having arrived when the mortgage was to be paid, she borrowed 
the money of a neighbor, who had been very attentive to her hus- 
band and herself. Hard and patiently did she toil to repay the 
stun at the promised time ; bcit all would not do ; fortune i^wn^, 
and she gave way to her accumulate troubles. Disheartened 
and distracted, she rclinqui^ed her faMlamd stock for less than 
she owed her neighbor, who, not sat|||R with that, phi an exe- 
cution® on her furniture. 

8. On the Sabbath previous to ttip|^j|g, she took courage, and 
strengthening herself with the kpot^Hw of having wronged no 
one, went to the temple of her Ileav^^Sather, and, with a heart 
filled with humanity and love, poure<IWft her soul to Him “ who 
turneth not away ; ” and having communed^ ^de by side with her 
neigl4>or, returned to her desolate home. 

9. Here her fortitude had like to^havc forsaken her, but see- 
ing the old “ family Bible,” she reverently put it to her lips, and 
sought for consolation in its pages. Blowly she perused its holy 
and inppiring vewies, and gathered hope from its never-failing 
promises. 


1 iftoRT-OAGBi (iniir'K?j) j a farm is inort- 
Kagcd when^it is bought and part 0 the 
prioe is paid down, and the whole farm mode 
over to the former owner, to be forfeited if 
the rest of the pri«« i« paid by a certain 
time. 

2 Bx-a-co'noN, a law paper, which per- 

21 


mils the law officer to take anything for 
debt and sell it. When the officer presents 
the paper he takes possession, and is said 
to put the ex|pution on the thing taken, or 
to “ serve the execution.” 

3 CoM-MCNKD', partaken of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. 
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10. The dijr of sale having arrived, her few goods and chat- 
tel werb, in due couttie, knocked off to the highest bidder.* 
Unmoved (die aaw pass from her possession article after article, 
without samurmur, till the constable held up the old ikmily Bible. 

was too much. Tears flowed)^ and gave silent tftiterance to 
a breaking heart. She begged the constable to Bpfi^ her this 
mmnehto^ of her revered and departed parents ; and the hmnano 
man of the law would willingly have given it to her, but her in- 
exorable'^ creditor^ declared evmythmg ^shopld be soldi as he was 
determined to have all that was due to him. ^ 

11. The book was, therefore, put up, and about :being dis- 

posed of for a few shillings, when she suddenly snatched it, and, 
declaring she would have some relio^ of those she lov^, cut the 
slender thread that held the brown linen cover, with tlio intention 
of retaining th%.t. : The cover fell into her hands, and with it two 
flat pieces of thin, ditty paper. » ’ - 

12. Surprised at the cimumstanoe, she examined them, and 

what was her joy and delict to find each to be a bank-note, good 
for five hundred pounds^ oPfce bank of England ! On the back of 
one, in. her mother’s hand-yriting, were the following words: 
“ When sorrow overtakes seek your And on the 

other, in her father’s hand,^;YaMr Fatluefs eats are never 

13. Tlie sale was imn^iately stopped, and the family Bible 
given to its faitli&l omKk The furniture sold was readily 
offered to her by those who had purchased it, and she gladly took 
it back. Having paid off her relcntleBsP creditor to the utterpiost 
farthing, and rented a small house, she placed the balance of her 
money in such a way as to receive interest enough to keep her 
comfortable, and is now able to fenjoy the precepts of the old 
family Bible without fear or molestation.*^ « Anonymous, 

1 Chat'tki.s (cUtit'Us), any movable prop- 4 Citk«D'i-TOK, oiv' to ivhom a debt is owed, 

erty* A llKL^ic, tlmt which remains as a memo- 

2 Mb-misn'to, repaembrarioer, memorial. rial. 

3 Is-bx'o.-ua-«le, 'inyicldiiijj, uot soften- « Rii-LK:iT'LBa3, unyielding, not softening 

Ing, uureleutiiig. unfeeling. 
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LXX. — Tm LOST CniLT> 

• * 

1. Ltjcy was only six years old, but bold as a fiiiry she had 

gone by herself a thousand times about the braes,* and^ften upon 
errands to houses two or t|)ree miles distant. What had her 
parents to &ar? The footpaths were all firm, and led to no 
places of danger ; nor are infiuats themselves incautious* when 
alone in their pastimes.* Lucy wont singing into the coppioo*^ 
woods, and singing jc-appeared on the open hill-fdde. With 
her small wlfitc hand on the rail, she glided along the wooden 
bridge, ‘or, lightly as the ousel,® trip 2 )cd fj oiii stone to stone across 
the shallow streamlet. 

2. The creature would be away for hours, and no fears be felt 
on her account- by any one at home— whether she had gone, 
with her basket under her arm, to borrow some articles of house- 

* hold use from a neighbor,»or, merely for her own solitary delight, 
had wandered off to the braes to plpiy among the flowers, coming 
back laden witii wreaths and garlands. 

3. The ha 2 )py child had been invited to i)ass «. wliole day, 
from moniing to night, at Ladyside (a farm-house about two 
miles off), with her playmates, the Maynes ; and she left home 
about an hour aft^ sunrise. 

4. During her absence, the house was silent but happy ; and, 
the evening being now far advanced, Lucy was expected homo 
every minute, and Michael, Agnes, and Isabel, her father, motlicr, 
an^ aunt, wont to meet her on the Way. They walked on and 
on, wondering a little, but in no degree alarmed, till they reached 
Ladyside, and heard the.choerful din of the children within, still 
rioting at the close of the Ifbliday. Jacob Mayne came to the 
door< but, oil* their fendly asking why Lucy had not been sent 
homo before daylight was over, he looked paipftilly surprised, and 
said that she had not hedh at Ijadysido. 

5. ^ithin two hours, a hundred people were traversing' the 


IPair'y (fir'e), a kind of fabled milal 
being, ur Pimit, in huni.in sli<ii>e 
it llnASS, ris|pg grounds. 

8 Incau'tioits, without f ‘no or caution 


4 s, playh. 

Coh'Pw 1 , a wood of small trees j acopsei. 
bOi'^u (o-/l), Maokbiid. 

7 Tbav'i its-iNo, going over and across. 
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hills ia all ditections, even to a distance which it s<^med most 
unlikely that poor Lucy ^uld hojf^e reached. The shepherds and < 
their &gs, all night through, searched every nook~ev{iry stony 
and rocky, place,— every shaw^ — every piece of taller heatho^ — r 
efeey crevice that could conceal anything alive or dead but 
BO Lucy was there. 

6. Her mother, who, for a while, seemed inspired with super- 
natural strength, had joined in the search, an^^ with a quaking 
heart, looked into every brake, or stopped and listened to every 
shout and halloo reverberating among* the hills, mteht to seize 
on some tone of recognition or discovery. But the moon sank ; 
and then the stars, whose increased brightness had for a 
time supplied her place, all faded away ; and then came the gray 
dawn of the morning, and then the clear brightness of the day, 
and still MichsKsl and Agnes were childless. 

7. ** She has sunk into some m 9 Bsy or mii^ place,” said* 
Hiohael to a man near him^ into whose face he coul^ not look. 

“ A cruel, cruel death for one like her ! The earth on which my 
child walke^ has closed over her, and we shall never see her 
more ! ” 

8. At last a man, who had left the search and gone in a direo- 

tion towards the high-road, came running, wilh something in liis 
arms, towards the place where Michael and o&ors were standing 
beside Agnes, who lay, apparently exhausted® almost to dying, 
on the sward. He approached hesitatingly ; and Michael saw 
that he carried Lucy’s bonnet, clothes, and plaid. ^ 

9. It was impossible not to see some spots of blood upon the 
frill that the child had worn* round her neck. “Murdered! 
murdered*! ” was the one word whisjAjrcd or ejaculated all around ; 
ljut Agnes heard it not ; for,* worn out by that long night o^^hope 
and despair, she had fallen asleep, and was perhaps seeking het ‘ 
lost Lucy in her dreams. 

10. Isabel took the clothes, and, narrowly inspecting them 
with eye and hand, said, with a fervfent voice, that was heard 
even in Michael’s despair, “ No, Lucy is yet amoi^ the living. 

1 Shavt, a wood hi u hollow. j Kx-uaust^kd (egz^Musted), spent by 

it (hr‘th'er),a wU«l shrub, hcalh. I exertion, dei»rLved of force or strength 
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There ar6*xio marks of violence on the garments of the ixmocent 
— no murdoror’h hand has bean hero,^ These blood-^ots have 
been pifb there to deceive. Besides, would not the rfurderer 
have carried off those things ? Bor what else woul^ he have 
murdered her? But, 0! foolish despair! What speak I df? 
For, wicked as the world is,— ay, desperately wicked, — there 
is not, <»i all the surface of the wide earth, a hand that would 
murder our *diild ! Is it not plain as the sun in the heaven that 
Lucy has boon stolen by some wretched gipsy beggar ? ” 

11. The crowd quiefly dispersed,^ and horse and foot began 
to scour the country. Some took the high-roads, others all the 
by^^paths, and many the trackless hills. Now that they were in 
some measure relieved from the horrible belief that the child was 
dead, the worst other calamity^ seemedmothing, for hope brought 
her ba(^ to their arms. 

12. * Agne# had been able to walk homo to Bracken-Braes, and 
Michael and Isabel sat by her bed-side. All her strength was 
gone, and she lay at the mercy of tl^e rustle of a leaf, or a shadow 
a(*rohS the window'. Thus hour after hour passed gn, till it was 
again twilight. ^‘Ihoar footstep Coming up the brae,” said 
Agnes, who had for some time anp^od to be sluml>ering ; and, 
in a ^w moments, the voice of JaSflr Mavne was heard at the 
outer door. 

IS. Jacob wore a solemn expresBon of countenance ; and ho 
seemed, from his looks, to bring them no comfort. J\Iichacl stood 
between lym and his wife, and looked into his heart. Some- 
thing there seemed to be in his face that was not miserable. “ If 
he has* hoard nothing of my chiKl,” thought Micliaol, “this man 
must care but little for his own fireside.” “ O, speak, speak,” 
said^gnes ; .i* yet, wlay need you speak ? All this has been but 
a vstTh belief, and Lucy is in heaven.” ^ 

14. “ Somctl|ing llke^a trace of her has been discovered — a 
woman, with a child, that did not look like a child of hers, was 
last night at Olovonforu? and left it at the dawning.” “ Bo you 
hear that, my beloved Agnes?” said^ Isabel'; “she will have 

1 Di8-PHR9it)', soatteroil nHlilTeront «lno»- | 2 Ca-i aw'i amihfortuno causing great 

tions 1 indiMfitiAl or general Uiutiegs 
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tramped away witli Lucy up into Ettrick' or Yarro#; but 
hundreds of 6y6S will beep upon her; for thoso are quiet,« 
but no\ aolitary glens ; and tlie hunt will be over long {before she 
has crosi^ down upon Hawick:^ I know th^t country in my 
yt)ung days. What say you, Mr. Mayno ? IDiere is the light 
of hope on* your face.” There is no reason to doubt, ma’am, 
that it was Lucy. Everybody is sure of it. If it was my own 
Jlachel, 1 should have no fear as to seeing her this blessed night.” 

15. Jacob Mayne now took a chair, and sat down, with even 
a smile upon his countenance. I may toll you, now, that 
Watty Oliver knows it was your child, for he saw her, limping 
after the gipsy at Galla-Brigg; but, having no suspicion, he did 
not take a second look at her — but one look is sufficient, and he 
swears it was bonny® Lwy Forrester.” 

16. Aunt Isabel by tiiis time had bread and cheese, and a 
bottle of her own elder-flower wine, on the tablA “ You havet 
been a long and hard journey, vrherever you have been, Mr. 
Mayne, — take some refreshment ; ” and Michael asked a blcss- 

17. Jacob saw that he might now venture to reveal the whole 

truth. “ No, no, Mrs. I am over happy to eat or to 

drink. You are all prepared for the blessing that awaits you. 
Your child is not far I myself-— for it is I myself that 

found her — will bring hlr by the hand, and restore her to her 
parents.” 

1 8. Agnes had raised herself up in her bed i\f iliosc words, 
but she sunk gently back on her pillow ; Aunt Isabel was rooted 
to hor chair ; and Michael, as* ho rose up, felt ns if the* ground 
wore sinking under his &ot. Therepwas*a dead silence all around 
the house for a short space, and then the^sound gf many voices, 
which again by degreoh subsided. The eyes of all then JKfoked, 
and yet feared to look, towards the door, 

1 9. Jacob IVraync was not so good as his w'ord, for he did 
not bring Lucy by the hand to restored her to her parents ; but, 

1 Kltriok and Yarrow arc valosgwUh their 2 Pronounced hdu^ieJr ; It Is on the Teviot 
etreaiDif, in tlie son(h-oast||u part ol Scot- riv( r, near the south-eubt bolder of Sctitland. 
land. They arc famous iu tlio iiuctry of > Pun^ny, u Scotch wordlf for good and 
SouUaud. pretty. ^ 
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dressed a^in in her own bonnc^t and gown, and her own plaid, in 
rudicd their own child, by herseli*, witl^^oars and sobs of joy, and 
her fath&r laid her within her mother’s bosom. Wdsm} 


txxr. THE AMERICAN PATRIOT’S SONG. 

Hark ! hear ye the sound that the winds on their pinion^ 
Erultingly roll frgm the shore to the sea, 

With a voic(f that resounds through her boundless dominions?^ 

TP iS'CoLUMBiA calls on her sons to be free ! 

Behold, on yon summits whore Heam has throned her, 

How she starts from her proud, inaccessible’ seat ; 

With Nature’s impregnable^ ramparts around hei^ 

And the cataract’s thunder and foam at her feet ! 

In the breeze of the mountains her Joose looks are shaken, 

While the soubstirring notes of her warrior-song 

From the rock to the valley reecho, Awaken, 

Awaken, ye hearts that have slumbered too long ! ” 

Yc^^, Despots ! too long did your tyranny hold us. 

In a vassalage^ vile, ore its^weakness was known ; 

Till wo learned that the links of the chain that controlled os 
Wore forged by the fcari^ of its captives alone. 

Tl|fat spell is destroyed, and no longer availing, 

Despised as detested — pause yell ere yo dare 

To cope*' with a people wkoa® spirits and feeling 
Are roused by reincmbran^e and steeled^ by despair. 

Uo twBBio the wild torrent, or stem with a straw 
The proud su^^’ that^woep o’er the btrcincl* that confines them ; 


1 John, a disltnguis^gil Kotch 
n nter, m Iiobe )>itccd \rc i e ofU n fligiu d Clu ii»- 

1)1 Kit North, lit died in 3 ’)5i. 

2 ISn'ion, Om* joint of the wing remote bt 
from ttic hodyf wing. 

3 lN>A0<H3a8'8i-BLK, not to bc upproachod. 


4 iv rnro^NA-ULB, not to be taken. 

V is'sii Ai L, blavery, bondage. 
C(»p«, to midsiirc stiength with. 

7 bifiA.ii,i>, made unfeeling , hardened. 
3 iilL K OP % wa\ cb. 

3 biHAND, bhore. 
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Bttt presume tiot again to give freemen a law, 

Nor think with the^chains ihey have broken to bind them. 

c 

To hearts that the spirit of Liberty flushes, 

Be&lCstance is idle, and numbers a dream ; 

They burst from control, as tlie monntain-stream rushes 
From its fetters of icc, in the warmth of the beam. 

Anonymous. 


liXXII. VISION OP BBL&llkZZAR. 

The king was on his tlirono, 

The satraps’ tlirongi d the hall ; 

A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er fhat high festival. 

A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deemed d/vine — 

Jehovah's vqpscls hold 

The godless heathen's wine ! 

In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall 
And wrote as if on sand : 

1'Jic fingers of a man, 

A solitary hand, 

Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw, and shook, 

And bade no moflre rejoice ; 

All bloodless waxed his labk, 

.^nd tremulous his voice. ^ 

Let the men of lore* appear, 

The wisest of the ear^, 

\Tjd expound"* the wordSs of fear, 

\VTiiclx mai^ our royal mirth.” 

1 Sa'tbap« 4, lonls, a Persi in woul I IS Ex-pouNi)', explain In irder 

s LoRB, Itiainiiigy^prmliLioii 1 4 Mar, Kpuil. 
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Chaldea’s soers^ are good, 

But here they have itQ skill ; 

And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awiul still. 

And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore ; 

But now they woyo not sage, 

They saw — but knew no mo]re. 

A ca^ti'^ in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 

lie heard the king’s command, 

He saw the writing’s truth. 

The lamps around were (bright, 

The prophecy in view ; 

He read it on thatf night, — 

The moirow proved it true. 

Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
llis kingdom passed away ; 

He, in the balance weighed, 

Is light and worthless clay. 

The sliroud, l^s robe of state. 

His canopy, the stone ; 

The Mode is at his gate ! 

GMic J^ersian on his throne ! ” Bybon.* 


LXXni.— -•ailE DYING CHIEF. 

• TniTsJars looked down on the battlo-plain, 

'W'licrc night-Ajinds were deoi)ly bighing, 

And witfi shattered lance, near his war-stcccl slain, 
Lay a youthfid chieftain dying. 


1 Sfcr'^, prophet's, those wJiu see into the 
other world, or Into the falnrr. 

2n¥'RO!«ry (7 k0R(ii. (h)il1>0\, UTi English 
nobleman and ituet ; at one tune thought to 


Ik* the cj^iof poet of his ago. He was born 
in Great Jtiitiiii, .I<in. 2^ 17b8. Byron 
jiiintd the (Ik ok revolution, and died at 
MhsoluiiK'hi, April 19, 1824, aged 3fi. 
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He had folded round his gallant breast 
* The banner, Qi^ce oVribim stf earning, 

For a noble shroud, as he sunk to rest 
,^On the couch that knows no dreaming. 

Proudly he lay on his broken shield, 

By the rushing Guadalquivir,^ 

While, dark with the Aood of his last rod field, 

Swept on the majestic river. 

There were hands which came to bind his wound, 
There were eyes o’er the warrior weeping, 

But he raised his head from the dewy ground, 

Where the land’s high hearts were sleeping ! 

And “•Away ! ” ho cried ; “ your aid is vain ; 

My soul may not brook recplling; 

1 have seen the stat^y flower of Spain 
Like the autumn vine-leaves falling ! 

“ I have seen the Moorish banners wave ^ 

O’er the halls where my youth was cherished ; 

1 have drawn a sword that could not save ; 

I have stood where my king hath perished ! 

“ Leave mo to die with the free and brave, 

On the banks of my own bright river ! 

Y c can give me naught but a warrior’s grave, 

By the chainless Guadalquivir ! ” Anonx^mous. 


L3^\Tv. — Tan soldier’s grave. 

Tni iin ’s a white stone placed upon yoiicier tomb. 
Beneath is a soldier lying ; 

The death-wound came amid sword and plume. 
When baimcT*aud ball wore flying. 


1 Gi AD-A! -Qi iv'itt (GwAw-til-kW4V'rr), a river In the south-west part of Spain. 
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xtow he slccp{|^ the turf on hie breast. 

By wet wild i^werd aurrouu^^ ; 

Xho church 8ha<low &lls o’er hia place of rest, 

Where the stops of his childhood bounded. 

There were tears that fell from manly eyes, 

There was woman’s gentler weeping. 

And the wailing of age and infant cries. 

O’er the grave where he lies sleeping. 

He h;fd left £s home in his spirit’s pride, 

. AVith his father’s sword and blessing ; 

He stood with the valiant side by side, 

His country’s wrongs redressing. 

• 

He came again in the light of his fame, 

• When the red campaign^ was over ; 

Ohe heart that in lecret had kept his name, 

*Was claimed by the soldHh lover. 

But the cloud of strife came up on the sky, , 

He left his sweet home for battle, 

And his young child’s lisp for the loud war-cry, 

And the cannon’s long death-rattle. 

He came again, — but an altered man ; 

The path of the grave was before him, 

And the smile that ho wore was cold and wan, 

Fet the shadow of death hung o’er him. 

• * • 

Ho sj^oke* of victory, — spoke of cheer ; 

These arc words thRt are vainly spoken 
JTo lfc.4.*childlobS mother, or orphan’s ear, 

Or tl|||S^widow whose hcarf is brokop. 

♦ • 

A helmet and sword arc engraved on the stone, 

• Half hidden bji yonder willow ; 

There he Blee 2 >s, whose death in battle was won, 

But who died on his own homft-pillow ’ 

Anonymous. 

1 Cah-paion , the lime an army keepa the held m one ^ear 
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LXXy. — Tiyfi VIRTUES. 

There are four cardinaP virtues, namely : justice, prudence, 
teonperanclb, and fortitude; these are the basis of all the others. 

1 . Justice, 

J Qstice is that virtue whereby we give every on% his or her 
due, inflict punishment on those that deserve it, and acquit the 
imiocoiit after a fair trial. 

2. Prudence, 

I*i*udence is a universal virtue, which enters into the composi- 
tion of all the rest ; and^ where tlintls not, the others lose their 
name and natqrc. Prudence is the act of suiting words and 
actions to the oiroumstanoes of things, or to the rules of right 
reason. ‘ 

3. lUmperaTice, 

Temperance is that \irtue which a jnan is said to possess who 
moderates and rcstraiiib hib appetites. Temperate pleasures are 
durable hocaube they are regular. Temperance gives lustre to 
every virtue; or, rather, it forms all goodnebb into virtue ; for it 
moderatob all, and prevents all extremes and excess of every kind. 

4. Forti^fde, 

Fortitude is that \irtue and resolution of mifid that gies 
through all difficulties with coplncss and serenity, and gursues 
virtuous designs unshaken by threats, and. unmoved by discourage- 
iiK'nts and t(*mptations. Fortitude differs from more courage, 
(^ourage resists danger. Forfitude supports pain • V' urae'c may 
be a vice or virtue, j ^Tordin^to circumstances ; l)ut fortitude is 
always a^i^tue. Wo bjicak of desperate courage, but not of 
desperate IbrtituJe. A contempt or neglect of danger may be 
called courage ; but fortitude is the virtue of a rational or con- 
siderate mind, and is founded in a sense of honor and a regard 
to duty. 


1 Car'di-nal, principal, chief 
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5. Cheerfidims arid Good Temper. 

Almost every object that attfacts oifr^otice has a bright and 
dark side. He who habituates himself to look at the displeasing 
side will sour his disposition, and consequmitly impair^his happi- 
ness ; while he who beholds the bright .side, insensibly meli- 
orates^ his temper, and by this means improves his own happiness, 
and the happjness of all about him. 

A good temper, indeed, is one of the principal ingredients® of 
happiness. This, it jrllhbe said, is the work of nature, and must 
bo bom witli us ; and so, in a great measure, it is ; yet it may bo 
acquired by art and improved by culture. 

6. Cleardiness. 

(Cleanliness is a virtue to be recommended, as jt is a mark of 
^politeness ; as jt produces affection ; as it preserves health, and as 
it bears aflalogy * to purity V)f mind. 

It is a mark of* politeness; for if is universally agreed upon 
that no one unadorned with this virtue can go into company 
without giving manifest offence. The diflerent iiAions ol' the 
world arc as much distinguished by their oloanlinqss as by their 
arts and sciences. It is the meaSuro of thc^fljIrdTiui^ement in 
civilization. 

Cleanliness is the fostcr^-mothcr of affcctionflB|m can love a 
diriy [)orson7 As cloanHnoss renders us agrei^Pc to others, it 
makes Ub easy to ourselves, and therefore shows off every other 
gO(Jtl quality to advantage. 

It is* an excellent preservativo of health, and several viees, 
de.structivo both to bod/ an^ mind, are inconsistent with tho 
habit (d* cleanliness. 

CleJ^ilimfss of person bears great ajialogy with purity of mind, 
and naturally inspires rcljped hcntiments and jJassions. For pui*o 
and unsullied thoughts are naturally suggested by the objects of 
bcauty*and elegance that encompass us. 

1 Mpl^io-ka IKS, makes better, linprnvPB. » A-nat^o-ot, a relatioxi of comparison, 

Ji iN-GRi'iii-nKis*, parts of a compound; likeness, or parallelism, 
tlnuijs which go to make up another. i Tos'iss, chcrUhing, nursing. 
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7. Courage, 

CouragI, or bravery, is* that (juality of mind which enables 
men to encounter physical danger and difficulties with iirmnebs, 
and without fear or depression of spirits. 

Courage that grows from oonstitption depends upon bodily 
hccilth, and very often forsakes a man when he has most occasion 
for it. When it is only a kind of animal instinct, it breaks out 
on all occasions, without judgment or discretion. 

But the courage which is combined wjth ^ sense of duty, and 
a desire of obedience to God, always acts uniformly and accord- 
ing to tho dictates of right reason. 


8. Equanimity, 


Equanimity is an even,* uniform state of mind, amid all vicissj- 
tudes and change of circumstances to which wo arc bubject in 
this world. ^ 

A person possessing equanimity is not dispirited or rendered 
’ uneasy by adversity, nor elated^ nor overjoyed with prosperity ; 
but is equay^y affiible^ to others, and happy and ^contented in 
himself. 

TIic excellency of this disposition is beyond all praise ; and it 
can only bo cnjqjgd through an imtaltcring trust in tlie love of 
God, and an unu^mitted confidence in liis divine providence. 

9. Equity. ‘ 



Equity is that exact rule of righteousness or justice which isjto 
be observed between man and man. 

Our Lord beautifully and comprehensively expresst^s it in 
these words : “ All things whatsoevo*’ yo would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them, for tVis is thel'»y and the 
prophets.” This go^^den rule«has many excellent properties In it. 
It is easy to be understood, very bhort,«and ca^ to be remem- 
bered. 

It caiTics gi cater evidence to the cdnscience, and a stronger 
degree of conviction in it,^than any other rule of moral virtue. 

IE-lat'fo, pulTed up, unduly exalted, | 2Afi.a-blk, caiy of manlier, courteous 
flushed with success I complaisant 
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It is f^ch a rule as, if wall applied, almost seou^ omr 
neighbor from ii^ary, as wcll^as oumlyes, and seeuxe us firom 
guilt ilVe should chanoe to hurt him. 

It teaches us to regulate our temper and behavior, and pro* 
motes tenderness, beneficence, gentleness, and all the social virtues. 

10. GentleTiess, 

The absence of this excellence is a common cause of unhappi- 
ness in families and schools. 

Gcntleucss manifests itself in various ways, — by making no 
unnecessary noises ; by kind looks ; by being mindful of each 
other’s accommodation and convenience; by avoiding the ex- 
pression of harsh, contradictory opinions ; by forbearing to wound 
self-love, even in trifles ; by avoiding^loud and irritating tones 
of voice, 

Ocrtainly^erc is nothing which sweetens domestic and social 
intercourse more than t% kind, gentle, and affectionate tone of 
voice. On the other hand, ungClitleness deprives brothers and 
sisters, playmates and schoolfellows, of a ha{|>iucss it was in- 
tended they should enjoy in each other’s society. uChe mournful 
effect of harshness, when exhibited by parents and teachers, is 
but too visible in the selfish and queijplous^ character of children 
and pupils. 

11, Humility. 

Love humility in all its instances, practise it in all its parts, 
for it is the noblest stato of the soul of man ; it will set your 
hbart and affections right towards God, and fill you with whatever 
tc^mper is tender and affectionate towards men. 

Let every day, therefore^ be a day of humility. Condescend 
to all the weaknesses and infirmities of your fellow-creatures ; 
oo\ 5 tv’^hdfr frailties ;* love their excellences ; encourage their vir- 
tues ; relieve their wants; rejoice* in Ihcht prosperity ; eompas- 
.siona to their distresses; receive their friendship ; overlook their 
unkmdncss ; forgive thc^r malice ; be a servant of servants ; and 
coTi(h‘scend to do the lowest offices of kindness for the lowest of 
mankind. 


3 QiTnR^u-Lous, disposed to find fault, or to complain ; whining } fretting. 
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12. Integrity. 

Integrity is the first qf, moral jrirtacs, the basis of all that is 
valnablb in character. 

Show me a youth who, if an account is by mistake made out a 
diihe, or even a cent in his favor, points it out and rotums it us soon 
as the error is detected ; or who, when tempted by apjietite or com- 
panions to take some little thing not expresdy allowed, steadily 
refuses to make use of the smallest part of his parent’s ctr his 
master’s property, without express permission, — and I will show 
you a person who possesses the first requisite^to resp^rctability and 
happiness. 

13. I/yoeofGod. 

Very few persons have learned to love the Lord so well as to 
be oheerfiil and happy in«.ll that he does for them. Most of us 
are striving to bring everything to pass in our own way. 

We lay our own plans, not only for to-day, but ibr to-morrow, 
and for our whole lives ; yet wo know iot what a day shall bring 
forth, and are continually lia^ic to have all our purposes sul)- 
verted.^ We then become vexed, angry, unhappy. 

But if wc were entirely satisfied to have the Lord rule, and 
order all things according to his merry and his truth, nothing 
would disappoint us — notMng would offend us — nothing would 
harm lis. Cmnpded. 


I.XXVI. — EXTHACTS IN PBOSB. 

1. Story of a Dervis? 

A nuRVis, travelling through Tartary, went into the 'king’s 
palace by mistako, thinking it to be a ‘public inu, or caravan- 
sary.* Having looked about thim for somq'timo, he x^ftered, into 
a long gallery, where he lai^ down his wallet and spread' his 
carpet, in order to repose liiniself upon it, after ^the manner of 
the eastern nations. 

1 SiB-VBBT'Fr, turntS un'iiilo d wii 8 CAn-A-TA^'flA-RT, a building, closed by 

A Turkish priest, or monk, among the a door, and attended by a keeper, in which 
Mohammedans, Bometunes luin; iif anions travellers arc furnished shelter and ax)art- 
antery, and sometimeu leading a wandering meuts to lodge in, but nciUiei^ bedding noi 
hfB,\ food 
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He had not been long in this postore, before he was discoyored 
by some of the guards, who asked what was his»busmess in 
that pfhce 7 The dervis told them he intended to taklo up his 
night’s lodging in that oarayansary. The guards in&rmed him, 
in a yery angry manner, that tho house he was in was not a dtira- 
yansary, but the king’s palace. 

it happened that %e king himself passed through the gallery 
during this* debate; and, smiling at the mistake of tho doryis, 
asked him how he could possibly be so dull as not to distinguish 
a palace frotn a cajaymasary. 

Sir, says the dervis, give me leave to ask your majesty a 
question or two : Who were the persons that lodged in this house 
when it was first built? The king replied, his ancestors.^ And 
who, says the dervis, was the last •person that lodged here? 
Tho king replied, his father. And who is it, •says the dorris, 
that lodges Sere at present ? The king told him that it was him- 
self. And who, says thd dervis, ^will be here after you ? The 
king answered, the young prince, his son. Ah, sir, sahl the 
dervis, a hooso that changes its inhabitants so often, and re- 
ceives such a perpetual suoeossiou of guests,^ is not a palace, but 
a caravansary. Spectator. 

2. Damocles. 

Diony'siiis,* the tyrant of Sicily, was fSp ffbm being happy, 
though he had great riches, and all the pleasures which wealth 
could procure, Pam'ooles, ono of his flatterers,^ told him tliat 
no monarch had ever been greater or happier than Dionysius. 
** IlaSt thou a mind,” said the Mng, ** to taste this happiness, and 
to know what that is bf M(hioh thou hast so high an idea ? ” 
Damocles with joy ijpcepted the offer. 

lang ordered that a roya), banquet® should be prepared, 
and a gilded sqfa placed for him. There Wbre side-boards loaded 
with gold and ^ver plate of immense value. I’agcs'* of great 


1 AN'eas-rotts, those from whom a person 
doscendg. 

2 GuLSTS^ests), visitors, persons enter- 
tained. 

3 See note, p. 127 


4 Tlat'ter-ers, those who praise falsely 
or too much *, wheedlers j fawners. 

SBfN'QUbT, a feast, a grand tuieitcun- 
ment. 

C I’A^GES, boys attendant on great persons. 


22 * 
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beantj were ordered to attend his table and to obey his oom- 
mands* 

Fra^ant ointments, flowers, and perfiimes, were added to the 
feast, aud^ the table was loaded with choioe delicacies of every 
kind. Damocles, over-elated with pleasure, &ncied himaelf 
amongst superior beings. 

But, in the midst of all this happineis, as he lay indulging 
himself in state, he sees let down from tho ceiling,’ just over his 
head, a largo bright sword^ hung by a sbgle, hair. This sight 
put an end to his joy. ‘ 

The pomp of his attendance, the glitter of the carved plate, 
and the delicacy of the viands,^ ceased to afford him any pleasure, 
lie dreads to stretch forth his hand to tho table. He throws off 
tho garland of roses. He hastens to remove fronj^so dangerous 
a situation, and earnestly begs the king to restore him to his 
fonnor humble condition, hairing no desire to enjoy any longer a 
happiness so terrible. 

By this device,^ Dionysius showed to Damocles how wretched 
he was in tho midst of all the treasures and all the honors which 
royalty eouli bestow. Cicisbo.® 

8 . Fl/ial Sensibility, 

A young gentleman in oiu* of the academies, at Paris, was 
observed to oat only soup and dry bread, and to drink only water. 
^J'lie governor of the school, supposing it arose from excess of 
(b‘Yotion,^ repro\ed his pupil, and tried to persuade him to the 
contrary. 

Finding, however, that it was in vain, he sent for him*' again, 
and observed that such conduct W»s wVoiig, and that it was his 
duly to conform to the rules of the acadoni;^'. But the youth por- 
sisted, and, as ho would not gjve his reason for such a modTTrf liv- 
ing, the governor at last tlirjj|itencd to soul him b^ck to his family. 
This 111011000"' liad the desired effect : “ Sir,” said tho young niaU, 
“ in my lather's house I cat only black bread, and of tln'ft; very 

1 ^ \ AKD8, meat drewed. was also a stateamtuai and wiiter He woa 

- Ofer-virp', cold ri\ anop murdered, b.o. 4S, at the aRC)|Of b i. 

Ci('i-no (sjs'c-iA), Mark Timt, tlie ^ nii.-\o'iiuM, piety, rebgiuua Kcal. 
must clotiucnt ot ttie Boniau orators , he 6 Mi^n'ace, a threat. 
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littld n I have good and cccoelleat white bread ; and 
though I might, if 1 ohofie, fare well^l cannot pOrsuixtie myself to 
take anything else when 1 think on the situation in which I have 
le^ uiy &ther and mother.’* 

The governor was greatly moved by this instance of filial^ sen- 
sibility,^ and could not refrain from tears. “ Your father,” said 
he, “has bcH3n in the army ; has he no pension^ ? ” “ No,” re- 
plied the youth j “ ho has long been applying for one, but, for 
want of money, h|s been obliged to give up the pursuit ; and, 
rather thaft contract any debts, he has chosen a life of poverty 
in tlie country,” 

“ Well,” returned the governor, “ if the fact is as you have 
related, I promise to procure fbr your father a pension of five 
Imiulred livrca^ a year. And, since y#ur friends aio in such want, 
take^ these three louis-d'ors^ for your pocket ^expenses. I will 
remit ypur Jkthor the first half-year of his pension in advance.” 

“ Ah, hir,” r(‘plied tlie^outh, ‘ksinco you have had the goodness 
to propose sending a sura of money to my father, I entreat you 
to add those throe louis-d’ors to it. As 1 have hoje everything I 
can wish for, I do not need them ; but they woidd be of great 
use to my father in the support of his otlier children.” 

Anonymous. 

4. Crifeltjj to Insects. 

A certain youth indulged himself in the cruel sport of killing 
files, lie tore ofi their wings and legs, and then watched tlieir 
fi^eble efibrts'* to escape fiom him. Sometimes lie crushed a num- 
ber of them at once to death. 

IHs tutor spoke tej, him in vain on this barbarous conduct, 
lie could not persuade hinf to belie\c tliat flics could feel pain, 
and tjj^tbey have a right, no IcSs than ourselves, to life, liberty 
an^ cave. Tlio signs of agouy’^ they showed he would not at- 
tend to. 

^IJic tutor had a microscope,** and ho desired his pupil, one 

J rii'iAL, btlongingtoaqonordauffhter. (lA'e-dftr), ft Treinh coin, 

2 Skn si-BiL'i-TT, quickness o\ tteling, apt- wortli^iboiit 20 shillings stciling, ot $ 1 +4 
oeSB f ir quRk enotiou. 0 Ki okts, straggles, strong iiideavoi s. 

8 rhN'siON, a sstUed yearly alloxv ani o 7 A( 'o-n \ , violent pain. of death 

4 Iiir'Mg, equal to nineteen c(sats each s Mi cno-scorp, a^maguifyuig glass. 
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dayglo examine a most beantilUl animal. «Mark|”aaid bo» 
‘‘how it tfi studded witt^black And silver, from head to tail, 
and its'body all over beset with the most curious bristloS. 

“ The head contains tbc most lively eyes, and is adorned with 
BxlVer hairs. The trunk^ has two jxarts, which fold over each 
other. The whole body is graced with plumes which surpass tlio 
dress of the greatest princes.” 

Pleased at what he saw, the youth wished to know the namo 
of this animal, the microscope was withdrawn, and the 
creature offered to his naked eye, when it ‘proved* to be a poor 
fly, which had been the victim® of his wanton cruelty. 

Anonymous. 

5. Filial Duty. 

In one of those emptibns® of Mount ^tna/ which have often 
happened, the dhnger to the inhabitants of the country was groat 
To avoid destruction from the flames and the melteh la\a,^ which 
ran down the si&es of the mqjintain'^, ^the people were obliged to 
flee to some distance. 

In the hu^y and confusion of such a scene, — every one taking 
away what he thought most precious, — two brothers, in the height 
of their concern for the preservation of their wealth and goods, 
suddenly recollected that their father and mother, both very old, 
were unable to save themselves by flight. 

Filial duty overciune every other consideration. “ Where,” 
cried the youths, “ can we find a more precious treasure than they 
aio who gave us being, and who havo taken caro tf us through 
lifeV” 

Thus having said, the one took up hij| father on his shoulders, 
and the other his mother, and safelj^made their way through the 
flames. All who saw this dutiful^ couduciMvere struck "^ith ad- 
miration ; and cver^sinee thftt occurrence the path whidh these 
good young men took in their flight, has been oaMed “ the field of 
the pious.” A nonymous. 


3 Tbi Mv, the l)c>»ly of uij thui^ 

- \ i( 1 ni, a living bting destroyed, to 
(Hilt 8OU10 puiposL, 01 to iitnne fur sms, or 
lu puisnil of Buuie indulgence , a sacritico 
^ a £|.iti v rioNs, bursluigs out 

4 iFi HiA, B baining*mountain in Sicdy 


SLa'va, mutter srhU.h is discliargul by 
volcanoes, und flows down in a melted stale ; 
it looks like the slag or clinkeas of a fuigc. 

(•Dun-FUL, obedient, kind, Bubmisaive 
acconlaia witli duty. 

7 Fi'ots, religious in duty to parents 
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6 . Seffisi Spm)fW Sepraved. 

One day) during the* mmtjbv mdtftts, Alcsps kad* prepared 
hiniholf to sot out with Ms friends on a journey of pleasure. Bui 
the sky changed, the clouds lowered, and he stood while^in 
feuspenW about his jaunt* « At last a heavy rain obliged him to 
j>at it off entirely. This caused him to burst into tears; ho 
lamented tlm change of weather, and refused all consolation. 

In the evening the clouds were fled, the sun shone out brightly, 
the i \ce of nature s^mgd to be renewed in vernal’ beauty. Ilia 
father took tSc youth into the dclds. The stoim of pasbiou in 
his bre&st was now still ; and the serenity^ of the air, the musio 
of the birds, and the verdure’ of the meads, regaled every sense, 
and filled his mind with delight. 

“ Do not you remark,” said his father, ^‘tho pleasing change 
which Jias tal^n place in the creation ? You know how the fece 
of nature appcared*bcforfi us yesterday. The ground was then 
parched by a long, dry season, iha flowers hid their heads, no 
fragrant odors^ were perceived, and vegetation^ seemed to cease. 
To what cause must we impute® this change of natuse ? ” 

To the rain that fell this morning, sir,” replied Alexis, with 
a modest confusion. He wa^ thus struck with the folly of his 
oondm't, and noodo^ not that his own bitter regret should be 
increased by the reproofs of his father. Anonymous. 


LXXVIT. — nUB4I* PLBABUREb. 

1. TtiB culture® of the fiflds and g'u dens is one of the most 
agreoaklsbvmploymen^, and, perhaps, the only one that is repaid 
by a thousand pleasures for the trofiMe it gices. 

2. Most workk conflne men to a room or shop ; but he who 


1 Si s-PMKiL , <i(»ubl, uncertainty 
? .1 a( ni, ramble, an excuiHion 
u Vi- H N \ I , belcmfflng to tht spi mp 
4 Sh.-u»N i-rf, oaltoueM, stiUncBs 
n VaiCDunE, a greea color, graonneiu 


5 0'noR«<, Bcento, fragrance 
7'^Ft !• lATiON, a giowth like thit of 
plants. 

8 Im-pctb', as( nbo , attribute 

9 CuL^Ti aa, the act of cultivation 
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devotes himself to country pursuits is in tho open air, and 
breathes freely upon the theatre^^ of nature, 

3 Tho blue sky is his canopy,® and the caith, spi*oad with 
flowers, is his carpet. The air he breathes is not corruj)ted by 
thfe vapors of cities. If he has a taste for the beauties of jaature, 
he can never want pure and real pldasurcs. 

4. In the morning, as soon as day-break again opens the view 
of tho creation, he enjoys it in his fields and garden. The dawn* 
proclaims the near approach of tho sun. 

5. The grass springs up again revived; ‘and points shine 
with dew-drops, bright as diamonds, rerfumos from heibs and 
flowers refresh him on every side. 

0, Th^ air resounds with the songs of birds, ‘expressive of 
their joys, their loves, and their happiness. Their concerts* are 
hymns of praise to the Creator. Would it bo possible, at the 
sight and sense of so many pleasing objects„that the heart should , 
not be touched with delight, with l(]tve, with gratitude, towards 
God? 

7. What tends still more to render rural life agreeable, is the 
variety it ddbrds of objects, of works, and of employments. 
There is groat variety of shrubs, fruits, herbs, trees, which we 
plant, and which present themselves to us in a thousand forms. 

8. Some the farmer sees springing out of the earth, others 
rising high, and opening their buds, others again in flill bloom. 
Wherever he turns his eyes, ho beholds new objects. The 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, afford hjm a fund of 
pleasure and delight. 

9. Bless, bless Ihe Lord; praise his works, and trace him 
in every field, and through every operation'^ of active nature. It 
is ho who ordains® tlie rotuKa of Spring, tells the harvest 
when to fill the granaries^ w}th corn. 

10. When tho soft breath of the Zeph\rs* — cniblemfi^ of his 
goodness — comes in Spring to warm tho an , let us think of hiiti. 

1 Tuf a-trf, a houbo for dramatic Fpec- 6 Oa-i>Aii«s , apptdnts. 

7 OKANA-juas, 8tor«hoa»eB for corn or 

2 Cax o-py, roof over a lx d i grain 

^8 Dawn, dt^bicak 8 Zfph'ybs, west winds, soft winds 

4 Cm^OBRTs, music at entertaunnents. a jsh^blkiis, reimsentations. 

CjflmA'TioN, aogk, action 
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Whon in AAtumn the boughs of the trees bend under the weight 
his gifits, let us remember hin^; he crowns Ihe ycar«with his 
blessings. * 

11. He is the source of all good. Ho sends the rain to water 
the bari^* field ; and ib is through him alone that the earth 
comes fruitful. Behold the lorest, the river, and the vale; they 
all discover traces of his goodness. We find him in the meadows 
and in the eilamel^ which adorns them. Everywhere we trace 
the Lord. Stubm.* 

T4XXVIXI. — NATURAL niSlORY. QUADRUPEDS. 

1. Of Apes. 

Thu Ape bears a striking resemblance to the human figure : 
Jhe walks erectii he has no tail ; and he can imitate the actions 
of man with much dexteritj|^ 

Apes, including baboons «nnd mdlikeys, form a large tribe of 
animals. 

The Larger Ape, or Orang-outang,* is called the# Wild Man 
of the Woods. It bears the greatest likeness to our kind of all 
others. Its face is almost human, but ite eyes are sunk deep in 
the head. The body is lightly covered with hair, and it walks 
on its hind feet. 

It sleeps under shady trees, forms a hut to shelter itself fi’om 
the heat and rain, and feeds wholly on fruits. AV^hui the negroes 
make fires in its vicinity,* it approaches them to warm itself. 
Whenever it meets any person alone, and unarmed, it seldom 
shows him any mercy. 

It even attacks the ^lephant with^clubs ! and is the only crea- 
ture, man, that makes use 0 ^ arms not its own. It is at 
once cunning, stropg, and« orueL 

•Buffon speaks of one which was brought to Europe that showed 

1 En-am^kl, Tanegation of colors. d DFx>TSRa tt, ex|M*rtncs<i, skill with the 

2 Sturm, OnRiSTOPaia CBRisTi\ir, a Ger- hand. 

man divine, auttior of Beficctioua on the 4 pronoSnoed ihrdng'-A~t&ng^. 

Works of God. Be was bem at Augsburg, 5 Vj-cim'i-tt, ueighborhood 
iiil740, and died la 1786. 
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great* powers of imitation. It would sit at table, unfdd its nap- 
kin, wipe tits lips, i&ake^use of t|?e spoon and fork, pour out its 
drink hito a glass, take a cup and saucer, and place thorn on the 
table, put in sugar, pour out tea, and leave it to cool before 
drinking, — and all this often without being required. ^ . 

The Jiaboon is another division of the Apo kind, but it more 
nearly resembles the brute than man. It has a tail, shaip claws, 
a prominent^ face, and mostly walks on four feet, though capable 
of walking on two. This kind is naturally mischievous, fierce, 
and vindictive,® though it may be traindd “fe habits of mildness 
and obedience. 

The Monkey is of the Ape kind, and differs from the former 
in the length of its tail. There arc many species of monkeys. 
The Green Monkey is about the size of a cat. It is elegant 
in its term, agile,® and inoffensive. It inhabits various parts of 
Africa. On the banks of the Amazon river is ^ speoibs very 
beautiful and elegant, called the Ftxfr Monkey, whose head and 
cars are of a lively vermilion color, and the hair of the body 
whiter than any human hair. 

2. The Elephant, 

The Elephant is the largest and strongest of all quadnipcds. 
This is the most sagacious^ of all animals, except man. Its ap- 
pearance, however, is stupid. It has largo, long ears, small eyes, 
thick legs, a huge body, and long trunk. Notwithstanding this 
clumsy form, it has great powers and faculties. Pacific, mild, 
and brave, it only exerts its power in its own defence. 

The Elephaiit is social and t friendly with its kind. The vet- 
eran® of the troop always appears as^theh loader. As they march, 
the forest seems to sink bcne^Kth them. Tbeir invasions arc ter- 
rible. An army of men is scarcely equal to their ufewd" num- 
bers. Travellers relate that this animal will strike the foe with 
his tusks, seize him with his ti*unk, toss him in the air, and, aJBber 
he falls, trample him to death. 

1 Prom i nlnt, bticking out, thrust forth. 4 Ba-ga'ciuub, quick to dlBocm and im 

a Vi> Dii T'ls 1 , give u to roveqgc,* reveage- derstaud. 

All. 0 Vjci^s-ban, cM In praotfoe* 

3 Ao'iLK, tumble, aottvo. 
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Elephants delight to frequent the banks of rivers. “They 
always disturb the water befojc they^ drink, and often fill their 
trunks with it, which they spout out in the manner of a fountain. 

This animal is said to live upwards of a hundred years. 

An^’^ephant, onco tamed, is the most gentle and obedient’of 
all animals. It will kneef in order to receive its rider ; and 
seems to live but to serve and obey him. This animal will draw 
with ease what six horses could scarcely move. It can support 
three or four thousand pounds’ weight on its back, and one thou- 
sand on its tyink alone * 

The teeth of elephants are of great value, and hirnish ivory, 
for the sake of which these noble animals are often killed. 

3. Tlie Sloth^ 

The Sloth is a disgusting animal ; its awkward form, and the 
slowne'ss of ite motion, excite aversion^ rather than pity. Tliis 
animal is about the size ofi|i. badger; its fur coarse, and its tail a 
mere stump ; its mouth extends from ear to car; the nose is blunt, 
and the eyes black and heavy. 

It moves only one leg at a time, and it is a lon^ while in ad- 
vancing but a few yards. It lives on the leaves and bark of trees. 
Having, by great labor, ascended a tree, it remains there till it 
has stripped it of everything that can be eaten ; it then rolls 
itself into a ball, and 6i,lls to the ground with a horrid scream. 

Hero it lies in a torpid^ state till it is disposed to ascend 
another tree. , At eveij’ motion it utters a plaintive and melai^ 
choly cry. A single tree will furnish it with food for a fortnight, 
and it Aas been known to subsist forty days without any nourish- 
ment at all. 

4. The Buffalo. 

This animal is ^jaadewhat like ouf common^ ox, both in figure 
and disposition ; find^yo! there are no two quadrupeds more dis- 
tinct, or which have a greater dislike to each other. 

Buffaloes differ in size and form, as much as the ox kind ; but 
in general they are much larger, and^ fiir more fierce. They 

1 A-TiB'gioK, diiliiGe, hatred. | 2 Ior'pid, inactiTC, Blaggish. 
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often* attack travellers, whom they gore' to death, and^hen tram- 
ple on, an^d, at the same time, mangle their bodies in a most 
shockii^ manner. ^ 

They are hunted for their flosli and Iiides, but the former by 
no*means Equals that of the ox. 

Though these animals are chiefly flmnd in the torrid 7.one, they 
are also bi-cd in Europe. In some parts of Italy, they are said 
to run wild, and grow u]> to twice the size of' our hugest oxen. 
The Buffalo is also more clumsy and awkw’ard than the ox. Its 
air is more savage, the body shorter aiul®lhiwflv(;r, the legs higher, 
and the head smaller. The hide is the most valuable, part of this 
animal. 

The Buffalo of America differs from that of 3'iUiope, Asia, 
and Africa; and is morejiroperly called the Bison. 

f). The Camel, 

Of the Camel there are two kinds. - The one, which is usually 
called the Camel, has two huilohcs on its hack; the other, which 
is named the DroTnedary, has but one, and is neither so largo 
nor so strong as the former. Dromedaries are by far moro 
numerous, and extend over spacious regions ; while the Camel is 
more scarc^e. 

They seem intended by Providence for the use of those coun- 
tries in whieli no t)tlicr animals can bo serviceable. These ani- 
mals have a stomach for carrying a large supply of water in the 
sandy deserts which they are obliged to traverse, 

I>y means of this useful creature the trade of the East is car- 
ried on. It can boar great bn»'dcns, ffist long, and traVfel with 
speed. Every part of the animal is apjjlied to some useful pur- 
pose. Its milk, flesh, hair, apd skin, are use in on© shape or 
other. In a word, it is the ipost docile- and valuable to 

De found in the waiSli regions of the Easf. 

6. The Jjiopard, 

The Leopard nearly resembles the Panther — the difference is 

I s Doc'ilb (duB'iO, easy to l&b taught and 
I governed. 


rli^dui!!, to wound wiUi the horn. 
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chiefly ii^ the size ; Panther often being six feet loftg, the 
Leopard seldom more than four. The former is niarked with 
five or.six spots, forming a kind of circle, with a large one in 
the centre ; the latter has a more beautiful coat, with smaller 
spot% and those disposed^ in clusters on a brilliant ground. 

The ^Leopard, in its clftisc of prey, spares neither man nor 
beast. It sometimes descends into the pastures, and makes great 
havoc- among the numerous herds. It is a native ot* several 
j)arts of India, China, and Arabia, where it is hunted for its flesh 
as well as its skin.^ 

7. Bear. 

The Bear is a strong animal, covered with black, smootli, glossy 
hair. The Black Bear of America is said to live wholly on veg- 
table food; but some of them, when fti Kiigland, have been fond 
of flesh. 

Bearg sti^e with their fbte-foct, like a cat; seldom use their 
tusks, but hug their assfilants" yi tlnar paw’s so closely to their 
breast, that they almost s<(ueeze them to death. 

The White Boar of Greenland often measures thirteen feet in 
length, and its limbs arc of great size and strength* This animal 
lives on fish, seals, the dead bodies of whales, and even on the 
bodies of men. Sometimes it will attack a i>arty of armed men, 
and even board small vessels. Between t.Iui female and her 
young there is so much atfoctiou, that they will rather die than 
desert each other. 

, The flesh 4 >f this animal ivS white, and tastes like mutton, 
fat is melted for train-oil. 


8., The Limi. 

The J^on is founl in tlic wartner regions of Asia, but is not 
tliere so large as in the interior ofl> Africa. ^He has been known 
to measure ciglit feet ifi length, and his tail about tliree or tour 
morg. The male possesses a full and flowing mane. The female 
is destitute of this, and is much smaller than tlio male. 

J Uis-rosy])^, arrauged, placed in order. | S A^sail'ants, those who atlacl;. 

3 Hav'oo, destruction. t 
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Thij Lion has been known to live Bixt]||||r seventy ye^rs, though 
often not wore than twenty-jfive. , The parental ajBection of the 
Lionesf^is groat. She braves the greatest dangers, and» appears 
even more terrible tlian the Lion himself. 

She produces but one litter a year, consisting of foijp/'r five 
whelps in number. These are at firs't very small, not exceeding 
the size of a half-grown kitten, and they are five years in coming 
to their full growth. 

The Lion’s strength is such, that with a single stroke of his 
paw he has broken the back of a horse, 5nd ^has b<yin known to 
carry off a young buffalo between his teeth. He rarely engages 
his prey in full day, but towards night quits his den, and with a 
roar wJiich resembles a peal of thunder, and which overwhelms 
the other beasts of the forest with consternation,^ ho begins his 
havoc. * 

Such terror docs his roar inspire, that animals, efen in a state 
of safety, have been known to tremble and sweat with fear, as 
soon as it was heard. ^ 

9. Tiyer, 

The Tiger fias all the noxious® qualities of the cat, to which it 
is similar in figure, tliough not in size. This is one of the most 
beautiful of quadrupeds. The glossy smoothness of his hair, and 
the black streaks with which it is marked, on a skiu of a bright 
yellow color, strike us with a kind of pleasing admiration, when 
it can be viewed under the idea of safety. 

,, I'liis animal is peculiar to Asia, and is most common in the 
East Indies. Such is its surly nature that it will snap at the 
hand by which it is fed. In the (feuntries where it roams at large, 
it is a very great scourge to the hunrtxn race. 

It lurits among the bushes dn the sides oT rivers, a n^ boymds 
from its covert® on all animals^that come within its reach. Fierce 
as this animal is, hunting him is a favorfte divck’sion with some 
of tho eastern p^ces. His skin is reckoned of groat value.^, 

pi 

* CoN-sTER-NA'Tiov,atnnzement with fear. I f* Cov't’RT, place of concealment 

2 Nox'ious, hurtful, destructive. , ! 
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.10. The Beaver, 

The Beaver is J^bout three •feet Ignjj. Its toes ai^ webbed,^ 
«vhich%iitcibk\s it to swiin. It is found in most nortlierii coun- 
tries, but moj’c abundantly in North America. These animals 
assemlii'l'^ in largo companies, about June, on the banks of some 
water, and form habitations. 

If tlic water be subject to risings, they erect a dam of several 
feet in length. They begin with felling some trees on the bordc^r 
of the river. Thi^ they effect in a short time, by the united 
labor of their teeth? t\^ith some of these trees they strengthen 
tlieir darn, and with others erect their habitations. 

A part of them is formed into stakes, the fixing of which is a 
work of much toil. Some of the Beavers, with their teeth, raise 
the ends, while others dig the holes wi<h their fore-feet. These 
stakes are placed in rows, and connected with •Jong trunks of 
trees, Tolled ^ as to lie across the stream. The whole dam is 
filled in with eartli brought, from some distance. AVhcii it is com- 
pleted, they proceed to construct their mansions, which arc raised 
on pilcs^ near the water, and have one opening to the land, and 
another to the water. 

These buildings are usually about the diameter of ten feet, and 
ooiitain several stories. The apartments arc plastered with ex- 
treme neatness. The Beavers apply their mortar with bolh feet 
and tails. Stone, wood, and a sandy kind of earth are employed, 
and so compacted'’* as to prevent injury from wind and rain. 

The trees j^hey mostly use arc the willow, poplar, and alder 
and they begin their operations on the trunk at nearly two feet 
above •the ground, nor do they^ver desist^ till the fall of the 
tree is completed. 

Fot their support *10 winter, stercs arc laid up near each sep^ 
aratc cabin. They do not plunder# the property of eacli other, 
but have strict i^Jtions (kt‘ honesty. Borne ortheir huts will con- 
tain six, others twelve, and some tij?enty or thirty inhabitants ; 

1 Weobkd, joined t>y a skin, like those of 3 Com-pact'kd, closely unilcd. 
a goose. 4 stop. 

2riLKS, colliections of stakes or i>osts, 
driven into the soft mud. 

23 * 
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and^tticir little township coutain^^ about twelve or fourteen habi- 
tations. tThc neatness as well 9a security of their dwellings ia 
remarkable ; the floors being strewed over with box and i|j|,r, show 
great cleanliness and order. 


11 . Tk^ Voji, 

Tlie Fox is somewhat like the common dog in form, and is of 
tlic size of spaniel. It has a long and straight 'tail, with the 
tip white. The Fox has been found perfectly white ; but in very 
northern climates it is often black, aiid affords 9. fur of moro 
value than that of almost any other animal. 

The skill of the Fox in forming his mansion, ranks him among 
tho higher order of quadi*upeds. Ho bun*ows under firm earth, 
and often where the rtof of his dwelling is prevented from 
falling by the»wattling’ of tho roots of trees. Ilis dwelling is 
generally extensive, and he forms several avenue# to it 'for his % 
safety. Thus ho seems to possess all tlie comforts which belong 
to a home, and which arc justly supposed to show superior skill. 

In fine weather the Fox often quits his retreat, and basks at 
full length 2i the sun. IIo seeks his prey mostly by night, and 
often far from his home. He destroys, for Ids food, various 
kinds of vermin. Poultry and young lambs fall under his power, 
where he has secure access’* to them. Berries, snails, frogs, and 
even insects, are taken by him. He is Ibnd of grapes, and does 
great damaga to tho vineyards. Ho often hides part of his prey 
beneath the roots of trees. 

The cunning of the Fox has been in all ages proverbial. Its 
quickness to discern its prey axd its enemies is very grca^lc. It is 
a crafty, lively creature, seeking Jts food rather by fraud and 
address,” than by force ; and^nothing conjss amiss to it. When 
at a loss for oihor food, it^ill attack a nost of wasps or 'bees, 
and, in spite of thSir stings, carry off th^ comb^ 

t 

1 Wat'tling, 'itertwinlng, platting to- 1 2 A qfcESs, means of approach, 
gather. I S Ao-I>ltB8S^ skill, adroitness. 
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LXXTX. — NATURAL IIISTOBT. — BIRDS. 

1. The Eagle. 

Tub Eagle is among the birds what the Lion is anaong (quadru- 
ped^ ' J?hey both seem to show a kind of sovereignty over Ihcir 
follows of the forest. Equally brave, they disdain all petty 
plunder, and pursue only larger animals. 

The Eagle will not share the spoils of another £ird, nor will he 
return a second tiqje to feed on the same carcass. He is proud, 
yet may beHamed Tiylcind usage, and has been known to show 
great- attachment to his keeper. 

The Eagle soars the highest of all birds ; and hence he has 
been called the bird of heaven : his eye is so strong that he can 
look undazzlou on the sun. He will* easily carry otf a goose, a 
hare^ a lamb, or any such anima!. Even inf^ftltH he has boon 
known Jo cStry away. * 

The Common Engle is ^ound ^ North America, in the North 
of England, in Scotland, and in other countries. Eagles build 
their nests on cliffe of rocks, out of the reach of man. The female 
seldom lays more than two or three eggs, on whiclf she sits tlxirty 
days before they arc hatched. 

The Golden Eagle is tliQ larjMtQ|* the Eagle kind, being about 
three feet long. The plumage back is delightfully shaded. 
This species is found in the States, in the mountainous 

])arts of Ireland, and has also ]&on seen at times in Caernar- 
vonshire, in^Wales. 

2. The Cuckoo, 

The note of the Cupkoo is well known, but not so its history 
and the country or ;glace toVhich it migrates.^ Tlie arrival of 
tl^i'Cuc^wo is deemdd the harbinger^ of spring. The note of this 
bird is so uniform, that its name* in cvcry^languagc is derived 
.from it. 

The Cuckoo lays its ^ggs in the nests of other birds, as those 
of the Water-Wagtail, or Hedge-Sparrow, and leaves to them 

1 Mi'coUVBS, changes places with the | 8 iAh'bin-qbr, foreromier. 

•eason. I 
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tihe care of hatching its young. When the young «CueLoo is 
fledged, it quits the nest, and pursues its native courses. 

AVlniJ becomes of thc'CMckoo in winter is little kiiowp^ soino 
suppose it lies torpid in hollow trees; but it is probable that it 
migrates ter wanner climates, for it cannot exist during the winter 
in this country. 

8. The Peacock, 

This bird is so well known that it is not necessary, to speak of 
its gorgeous plumage and superb tints — none of the feathered 
race can vie with it in elegance and beaut}^ J^t the harsli scream 
of its voice, and its gluttony, lessen the pleasure received from its 
uncommon brilliance. 

Peacocks were first introduced into Europe from the Asiatic 
Indies. In those parts ^ley arc still found wild in large flocks. 
So fine a bird, ajpd one whose flesh was always esteemed a del- 
icacy at the tables of the groat, was not suftjrcd tO|^emain‘in its 
native haunts. As early as {jie days of Solomon it was Imported 
by his fleets. 

The Peacock feeds on eoni, but its favorite jTood is barley. It 
does not rojeqt insects and tender plants, and does injury both to 
the farm and the garden. 

4. The Pelican. 

The Pelican is much larger than the Swan, but nearly of the 
same shajie and color. Its nock is long, and tho toes are all 
joined by webs# It has an enormous bill, above a fool long, and 
^ singular pouch underneath, capable of containing ^bovc a doz^n 
quarts of water. 

Tho pouch, when empty, is stfarocly to be seen ; but wlien the 
Pelican has been successful in fishing, it is wonderfully dilated.' 
The first thing the bird wishes, is to fill itE^*bag, and ^en i;etiro 
and feed at leisure. This bag is said to be capable of holding as 
many fish as would satisfy six or seven men. 

Wonderful as the Pelican is, it falls short of the fables in^tbd 
about it. It uas been said to feed its j^oung with its own blood, 
ai)d to fill its pouch with water to supply them in the deserts. 


1 Di-UlT'J'D, widened, enlarged, BV^ed out 
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Wc rertd of a Pelican so tamed and well trained, that itVould 
go off in the morning, at the w^rd of command, and roiurn before 
nighl\o*its master, with its pouch full of plunder, part df wliich 
it would unload for its master, and part it would keep for its 
own sustenance, 

5. The Ostrich, 

The Ostrich is certainly the largest of all birds : it is nearly 
as high as a man on horseback. In its general appearance it 
has some re8emblfC)icodto a Camel, and is almost as tall. The 
plumage of this bird more nearly resembles hair than feathers. 

It is’ generally a mixture of black and white, though sometimes 
gray. The large feathers at the end of the tail and wings are 
mostly w'hite ; the next row black and yhite. 

All are of a kind peculiar to the Ostrich, and^as soft as down. 
Though the €|][6gant plumage of this bird is often used in female 
attire,^ ^t the upper parts of the head and neck are covered with 
a fine hair, and the legs arj? coverfd with scales. 

The Ostrich bears no affinity* to any other bird, and both its 
form and habits are peculiar. It inhabits the sandy and burning 
deserts of the torrid® regions of Asia and Africa only ; there they 
are seen in large flocks. 

They feed on everything edible.^ The female lays forty or 
fifty eggs at a time, and no birds take more care of their young. 
Not only the plumage, but the eggs and the flesh are highly 
esteemed. 

0 . The Stm'Ji, 

As Storks live to a very great age, their limbs grow feeble, 
their feathers fall off, anS they are not able to provide their food, 
or fOT their safety. • Being bird# of passage, they are under 
another inconvenience f for they a«e not able to remove them- 
sedves from onc^ count:[^ to another at tho%Bual season. At 
these times, it is said thal their young ones .assist them, covering 
them witli their wings, aill nourishing them with the warmth of 
their bodies,^ 

1 At-tirb', ?lrcaa, array. i 3 Tou'kio, burning hot. 

t Av-nK'i-TY, likeness, similarity. I 4 At to he eaten, eatable. 
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They even bring them food in their beaks, and carry them 
from pla(5o to place on their bapks, or support them with their , 
wings/ In this manner they return, as much as lies y: their 
power, the care which was bestowed on them when they were 
ydUng in*the nest. This is a striking example of- piety, 
taught by instinct,^ from which reas6n itself need not bo ashamed 
to take an example! 

“ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God ^veth thee,” was an 
express command, and the only one to Vhich a pi;omise was an- 
nexed.® Among the Israelites, the least offence against a parent 
was punished in the most exemplary manner. 

Certainly, nothing can be more just or proper, than that wo 
should love, honor, and srccor^ those who are the very authors of 
our being, ahd^ whose tender care, under Heaven, we owe the 
continuanoe^f it during the helpless state of our icftancy. ’ 

Love, charity, and good offices, are what we owe to all man 
kind ; and he who omits them* is guiK^y of such a crime as carries 
its punishment with it. To our parents, however, more, much 
more, than 111 this is due ; and, when we arc serving them, we 
ought to reflect that, whatever difficulties we go through for their 
sake, we cannot do more for them than they have done for us ; 
and that there is no danger of our overpaying the vast debt of 
gratitude they have laid us under. 

In fine, we should consider that filial piety is a duty most 
jpeculiarly insisted on by Heaven itself ; and if wc obey the com- 
mand, there is no doubt but we shall also receive the reward 
annexed to it. 

hXXX. — SCENE FEOM WILLI'AM TELL.* — iToESLEII Al^ ALPERT. 

I 

Gesler is seen ^fescmdimj the Tnawntc^ wUh^a huntingrStaff 

Gesler, Alone, .alone ! and eipry step the mist 
Thickens around me ! On tlicso mountain tracks 

1 iK'STijffOT, natural impulse j ^ faculty 8 Sue'eon, help, aid, assist, 
bestowed by the Creator. 4 Tkll, Wj lliam, a Swiss, ^ of Durglen, in 

9 Ah-niixbo', connected, a4]oined. Vri. The tyrannical despotism of the Aus- 
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To iQse one’s way, they say, is sometimes death. 

1 dare not stop, nor dare I yet proceed, 

^egirt with hidden danger. If 1 take 
This hand, it carries me still deeper into 
The wild and savage solitudes I ’d shun, 

Wlicrc once to faint with hunger is to die : 

If this, it leads me to the precipice. 

My voice sounds weaker to mine ear ; I Vo not 
The strength to call I had, and through my limbs 
Cold tremor rubs, And sickening faintness seizes 
On my fieart ! 0, Heaven, have mercy on me ! 

[He leans against a rock^ stupefied with terror and ex- 
haustion — it yrmvs darken* and darker — the rain 
pours dmm in torrents ^ and giz furious wind arises — 
the mountain streams begin to swell and roar, Albert 
is e§en descending by the side of one of the streams^ 
^which^ in his course^ he crosses with the help of his staffs 
Albert, I ’ll breathi upon this level, if the wind 
Will let mo. Ha I a^ock to shelter mo ! 

Thanks to *t. A man, and fainting ! Courag»i, friend, 
Courage ! A stranger that has lost his way ! — 

Take heart — take heart ; you ’re safo. How feel you now ? 

[Gives him drink from a flask, 

Gesler, Better. 

Albert, You ’ve lost your way upon the hill ? 


trial! governor of Svvltzerland, Herman Ges- 
ler (jes'ler^, vras intolerable ; he pushed his 
insolence so far as to rcriuiru the Swiss to 
uncover their heads to Ills hat. *Ue c^- 
denuicd Tell, for refusing this slavish act, to 
slioot apple^from his ownVon’s head. 
This 9(*11 did, but on his acknowledging that 
a second arrow he carried about him was to 
shoot Gesler, in case of fitting hi^son, that 
tyrant retained Tell prisoner, and embarked 
on lake t<uccrne, to convey him tosa dun- 
geon. A storm arose, and Tell, being a 
vigorous and skil^l l>uatman, was set free, 
and guided tbiMSlfiir to shore. Springing to 
a Yook, he escaped, and afterirards shot 


Ois^lerdeadjOntheroadtoKussnocht. Wte 
event, which occurred on the 17th of Nov., 
IhoT, whs the signal for a general rising, 
and a most obstinate war between the Bwiss 
and Austrians, till 1499, when the Swiss 
adftered their independence. The leading 
pati|f)ts, besides Tell, were Werner, of the 
canton of Scbwiid^ Walter Furst, of Url, 
and Arnold Melchthel, of TInderwalden. 
These gentlemen secretly agreed to surprise 
and demolish the castles of the Austrian im- 
perial governors. This effected, these three 
cantons joined again in a league for ten 
years, giVtng birth to the Swiss confederacy. 
TcU was drowned in an inundation, in 1350. 
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' Gesler. I have. 

Alh$art, And whither would you go ? 

Gcder, To Altorf. 

Albert, I ’11^ guide you thither. 

Geslhr, You ’re a child. 

Albert, I know 

The way ; the track I Ve come ia harder far 
To find. 

Gesler. The track you ’ve come ! What mean you ? Sure 
You have not boon atill further in the mountains? 

Albert. I ’vc travelled from Mount Faigel. 

Gesler, No one with thee? 

Albert, No one but God. 

Gesler. Do you nokfoar these storms? 

Albert, God is in the storm. 

Gesler, And there arc torrents,’ too, 

That must bo crossed. 

Albert, God is by the torrent, too. 

Gesler, You *rc but a child, 

Alberts God will bo with a child. 

Gesler. You ’re sure you know the way 
Albert, ’T is but to keep 
The side of yonder stream. 

Gesler, I3ut g^iide me safe, 

1 ’ll give thee gold. 

Albert. I ’ll guide thee safe without. 

Gesler, Here ’s cariicstr for thee. [Offers gold.] V..erc — 
I ’ll double that. 

Yea, treble it, but let mo see the gate 
Of Altorf. Why do you refuse the go^d ? 

Take it. 

Albert. No.*' 

Gesler. You shall. 

Albert. I will not. 

Gesler, Wh/T" 

1 Tob'bents, rapid (Streams. I given in pledge that the reA will bt duly 

S Bas'bbst, a part of the price or wages I paid. 
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Albert, Because 

I do not covet it ; and, ^ough I did, 

Xt would be wrong to take it as* tfie price 
V)f doing one a kindness. 

Gesler. Ha ! — who taught 
T&ee that ? 

Albert, My father. 

Gesler, Does he live in Altorf ? 

Albert, No ; in the mountains. 

Gesler* ifow ? — a mouniaiucor ? 

% 

He should become a tenant^ of the city ; 
lie ’d gain by ’t. 

Albert, Not so much ho might lose by *t. 
Gesler. What might ho lose ky *t ? 

Albert, Liberty. 

‘ Geslfir. Indeed ! 

He also taught thee that ? 

Albert, He did. ^ 

Gesler. His name ? 

Albert. This is the way to Altorf, sir. 

Gesler, I ^d know 
Thy father’s name. 

Alhirt, The day is wasting — we 
Have far to go. 

Gesler. Tlxy :fiithcr’s name, I say ? 

Albert. I will not tell it thee. 

Gesler. Not tell it me? 

Why? 

Albert. You. nlay bp an enemy of his. 

Gesler, May be a &iend* 
jHhert, May bo j but sho;|^ld you bo 
An enemy^*-^ Alljkough I would not teifyou 
My father’s name, 1 ’d guide you safe to Altorf* 
^Will you follow mcji? 

Gesler, Ne’er mind thy &ther’s name : 

1 nn'Aiif , on. wlio tnliAblta or bolda a booM or t aaa menfc 

24 
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What would it profit mo to know ’t ‘f ^i’hy iiancL ! ^ 

We arc not enemies. 

m 

Albert, I never liaG 
An enemy. 

Gesler, Lead on. 

Albert, Advance your staif 
As you descend, and fix it well. Come on. 

Gesler, What, must we take that steep ? 

Albert, ’T is nothing. Come, 

I *11 go before — ne’er fear. Come tn come on ! 

ILnowles.* 


LXXXI. GESLER, ALBERT, AND SARNEM. 

Albert, *You ’re at the gate of Altovf. 

Gesler, Tarry, boy ! 

Albert. I would bo gone ; I *m waited for, 

Gesler, Como back ! ^ 

Who waits for thee ? Come, tell me ; I am rich 
And povforful, and can reward. 

Albert. ’T is close 

On evening ; I have far to go. I ’m late. 

Gesler, Stay ; I can punish, too. 

Albert. I might have left you, 

When on the hill I found you fainting, and 
The mist around you ; but I stopped and cheeked you, 
Till to yourself you came again. I ofiered 
To guide you, when you could not find the way. 

And I have brought you to thoi gate* of Altorf. 

Gesler. Boy, do ypu know me ? 

Albert. No. 

Gesler. W^y fear you, then. 

To trust me with your father’s name ?— Speak. 

Albc/t, Why 
Do you desire to know it 7 


1 SifOwiAB, BHHuiaiM, an EngUah author aud actor of merit. 
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Gesler. You" have served me, 

And I would thank hiin,jr I chanced to pass 
\JIis dwelling. 

Albert, ’T w'ould not please him thal a service 
So trifling should be made so much of! 

Gesler, Trifling ! 

You Ve saved my life. 

Albert, Then do not question me, 

But let me go. 

Gesler, Wtien*! have learned from thee 
Thy fither’s name. What, hoa ! [K?iocbs at the gate. 
Sentinel. [ WUhin,'\ Who ’s there ? 

Gesler. Gesler! \The gate is opened, 

Albert. Ha, Gesler ! 

Gesler. [To •Soldiers,] Seize him ! W^lt thou toll me^ 
*Th^ flflilier’s name ? 

Albert, No ! 

Gesler, I can bid|them cast thee 
Into a dungeon ! Wilt thou tell it now? 

Albert. No ! 

Gesler, I can bid them strangle thee ! Wilt toll it ? 
Albert. Never ! 

Gesler, Away with him ! Send Sarnem to me. 

[Soldiers talce off Albert through the gate. 
Behind that boy I sec the shadow of 
A hant^ must wear my fetters, or ’t will try 
To strip me of my power. I have felt to-day 
What ’t is to live at otlicrs’ mercy. 1 
Have tasted fear lo veyy sickness, and 
Owed to a peasant boy my safety — ay. 

My life ! and there does live«jbho slave can say 
Gesler ’s bis debtor ! IIow I loathed ttR free 
And fearless air with which he trod the hills ! 

Yea, though the safety of his steps was mine, 

Oft ^ our path did brink the preoipice,^ 

^ '• * 

1 Brine thk prrcifiob, load near the edge of the steep perpendicular dill 
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l.wished to see him miss his footing, and 
Roll over ! But he ^s in my power ! — Some way 
To^fincl the parent ifcst of this fine eaglet, 

And harrow iti I ’d like to clip the broad 
. And full-grown wing that taught his tender pinion 
So bold a flight ! 

Enter Sarnem, through the gate, 

Ha, Sarnem ! Have the slaves 
Attended me, returned ? 

Sarnem. Tlicy have. 

Geslcr. You’ll see 

That every one of them be laid in chains ! 

Sarnem. I will. 

Gesler. Didst see the boy ? 

Sarnem.^ That passed me? 

Gesler. Yes. 

Sarnem, A mountainep. 

Gesler, You ’d say so, saw yofa him 
Upon the hills ; he walks them like their lord ! 

I tell thefe, Sarnem, looking on that boy, 

I felt I was not master of those hills. 

Ho has a father — neither promises 

Nor threats could draw from him his name — a father 

Who talks to him of liberty ! I fear 

That man. 

Sarnem. He may be found. 

Gesler, He must ; and, soon 
As found, disposed of. I ctin see the man ! 

He is as palpable^ to my sight, •as if 

lie stood like you before ftic. I can fi^e him 

Scaling that rock ; yea, I can feel him, Sarnem, 

As I were in^is grasp, and he about 
To hurl me o’er yon parapet ! ® I live 
In danger till I find that man ! ^end parties 

1 Pal'pa-blk, that can be touched, or felt | of quays, bridges, roofs, immt 

with the hand, or other organ of the body, j people from foiling off. 

S Pab'a-pbt, a tsMt-wall on the edges | 
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Into the mountains, to explore them far 
And wide ; and if they chance to light upon 
A^fatlior, who expects his child^ cDinmand them 
'^o drag him straight betbi*e us. Sarnem, Saniem, 

They arc not yet subdued. Some way to prow 
Tlmir spirit ! — Taki this cap ; and have it set 
Upon a pole in the market-place, and see 
That one and all do bow to it ; whoe’er 
Kesists, or pays the homage^ sullenly. 

Our bonds atfaiUhim ! Samem, see it done. 

We need not fear the spirit that would rebel, 

*But dares not : — that which dares, we will not fear. 

Knowles. 

LXXXII. TELL •SHOOTS THE APPLE PROM ALBERT’S HEAD. 

Enter, ^lowfy, Burghers ami Wam^., Lutold, Hodolpu, Gerard, 
Saunem, Geslkr, Tell, Albi^jlt, and a ScMier, hearbig Tell’s 
how and quiver — another loiih a laslcet of aqiples, 

Gesler, That is your ground. Now shall thoj" measure thence 
A hundred paces. Take the distance. 

Tell, [Advancing to the front,'] Is 
The line a true one? 

Gesler, True or not, what is ’t 
To thee ? 

Tell, AVhat is ’t to mo ? A little thing, 

A very littl® thing — a yard or two, 

Is ncj^tMiig here or there — were it a wolf 
I shot at ! Never mind. 

Gesler. Be thankful, slave, 

• • 

Qur graefj accords thee life on any terms. 

TeU. I will be thankful, Gesler ! — YilljjB, stop ! 

You measure to the sun. 

Gesler. And what o^that ? 

What matter, whether to or from the sun ? 

TeU. . I*^d have it at my back. — Jbe sun should shine 

1 UoM'AGK, act of reverence, obeisance ; act of service or fealty to a sovereign. 

2# 



upon the mark^ and not on him Aiat. ehoots. 

I cannot see to shoot against the sun — 

I will not' shoot against^ilvo sun !• 

Gester. Give him his way ! — Thou hast cause to 1i>l^ my 
mefcy. 

Tell. I shall remember it. I ’d like to see 
The apple I ’m to shoot at. 

Gesler. Show me 

The basket ! — There — [CHves a very smaU apj^. 

Tell. You ’ve picked the smallest one. 

Gesler. I know I have. 

Tell. 0 ! do you ? — But you sec 
The color on ’t is dark — I ’d have it light, 

To see it better. 

Gesler. Take it as it iS': 

-Thy skill will b*c the greater if thou hitt’st* it. 

Tell. True — true — I did n’t think of that — t woijder 
I did not think of that. — Giv^^ me some chance 
To save my boy ! [Throws away thektpj^ mth all his force.'\ I 
will not murder him 
If I can hclif it — for the honor of 
The form thou wearest, if all the heart is gone. 

Gesler. Well ! choose thyself. 

[Hands a basket of apples, Tell takes one. 
Tell. JTave I a friend among 
The lookers on ? 

^rner. Here, Tell ! 

Tell. I thank thee, Verncr ! 

He is a friend runs out into a sform 
To shako a hand with us. I must be brief. 

When once the bow is bent, wh cannot tak{ 

The shot too soon. ^ Vemer, Vhatever be 
The issue of this ^our, the common causd 
Must not stand still. Let not to-morrow's sun 
Set on tlie tyrant’s banner. — Vemer ! Verner ! 

The boy ! — the boy ! — Thmk’st thou he has the 
To stand it ? 
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Fcmcr. Y(fs. 

Tell* Does he tremble? 

^ermr. No. 

3%®, Art sure ? 

Vermr. I arn. 

Telk How looks he ?. 

Yerner, Clear and smilingly. 

If you doubt it — look yourself. 

Tell. No — no — my friend, 

To hear it is enoygh.^ 

Verner.* 11c bears himself 
So liiuch above his years — 

Tell. I know ! — I know ! 

Yerncr. With constancy so modest — 

Tell. I was sure 
lie. would. — 

*41 

Yemier. And looks with such relying love 
And reverence upon you — 

Tell. Man! Man! '‘Man! 

No more ! Already I ’m too much the father 
To act the man ! — Ycrner, no more, my friend t 
I would be flint — flint — flint. Don’t make me feel 
I ’m not — you do not mind me ! — Take the boy 
And set him, Yerner, with his back to me. — 

Set him upon Jiis knees — and place this apple 
Upon his head, so that the stem may front me — 

Thus, A'^errtOr; charge him to keep steady — tell him 
I ’lyiit the apple ! — Ycrner, do all thi# 

More briefly than I tgll it thee. 

Yenuer. Come, Albert.* [Leading him behind 

•Albert. May I not speak wifii him before I go ? 

Yermr. No — 

Albert. I ^ould dhly kiss his hand. 

Werner. You must not. 

Albert, I must ! — I cannot go from him without. 

Yeme^T It is his will you should. 

Albirt. Ilis will, is it ? 
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I am content, tlinn — come. 

Tell. My boy ! [Holdiny out kis arms to Him. 

Albert.* My father ! ^[llunyiiny into Tell’s arfiS, 

Tell. If thou canst bear it, should not I ? — Go, now,^ 

My. son — and keep in mind that I can shoot. — 

Go, boy — be thou but steady, I will, hit 
The apple. [Kisses kim.^ Go! — God bless thee — go. — My 
bow. [Sarnkm gives the bow. 

Thou wilt not fail thy master, wilt thou ! — Thou 
Hast never tailed him yet, old servant. —7 
I ’m sure of thee — I know thy honesty, 

Thou ^rt stanch — stanch — I ’d deserve tn find thee treacherous, 
Could I suspect thee so. Come, I will stake 
My all upon thee ! Let me sec my quiver. 

Geslef. Give him a single arrow. 

■ * ‘ Tell. Ho you shoot ? 

Liitold. I do. 

Tell. Is ’t so you pick an ai/ow, friend ? 

The point, you see, is bent, the feathet jagged : 

That ’s all the use ’t is fit for. [Breaks it. 

Geslcr, Let him have 

Another. [Tell examines another. 

Tell. Why, ’t is better than the first. 

Hut yet not good enough for such an aim 
As I ’m to take. T is heavy in the shaft : 

I ’ll not shoot with it ! [I'hrows it away.] Let me see my quiver. 
Hricf' it ! ’t is not one arrow in a dozen 
I ’d lake to shoot witl#^Jt a dovo^ much less 
A dove like that ! What is ’t you fear ?. I ’m but 
A Uiakod man, a wretched, naked man ! 

Your helpless thrall,^ alone in the midst of you, 

With every one o^^'ou a weapon in 
ITis-lumd — what can I do in such a straft 
With all the arrows in that quiver? (Jome, 

\y ill you give it me or not ? 


1 Thrall, slave 
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Gesler* It matters not. 

Show him the quiver. You ’rj resolved, I see, 

Nothing shall please you. 

^ [Tell Icneels and picks out another. 

Tell. Am I ? — That ’s strange, 

Tliat ’s very strange. — Soft if the boy is ready. 

[ W/iile Tell, unrjhserved^ secures an arrmo in his hreast^ 
Lutold (jocs aut^ and returns iimr^diaiely. 
huiold. The boy is ready. 

Tell. I ’m ready, tem ! — Keep silence 
For Ileaven’s sake, and do not stir : and let me have 
Your prayers — your prayers — and bo my witnesses, 

That ifliis life’s in peril from my hand, 

T is only for the chance of saving it. 

[Tell raises the haio os if to shoot, hut orsercome vnth agi* 

* ta^on, he lets the how fall. 

GesUr, Go on ! Go on ! 

Tell. I will — I will! 

Now, friends, for mercy’s sake, keep motionless 
And silent. [Shoots, and a shout of exultation hyrsts from the 
crowd. TzUi drops on the stage. rushes in with 

Albeht. 

Verncr. The boy is sale ! No hair of him is touched ! 

Alhert. Father, I ’m safe — your Albert’s safe ! Bear father 
Speak to me ! Speak to me ! 

VerTier. lie cannot, boy ! 

Albert, [jho Geslek.'J You grant him life ? 

Geder. I do. 

A Ihert. And we are 'free ? 

Gesler. You arc... 

Mhertf Thank Heaven ! thankJBeaven ! 

Yerner. Optgi his vpst, 

And give him air. 

* [Albert opens nis father^ s vest, and an arrow drops out. 

Tell starts, fixes his eyes on Albert, and clasps him 
to his breast. : 

Tell. My boy ! my boy ! 
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Gesler. For what 
Hid you that arrow in your breagt ? Speak, slave ! 

TeW, To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy ! 

Gesler, My guards, secure him ! the Officers advance to 
seize liim^ Tell matches from one a sword. 

Tell. Let thorn dare ! ' [Officers shrinh hack, 

Gesler. Wliat, slaves ! Leave ye to mo your duty ? 

[Draws his, sword to kill Tkll, who disarms hint and 
strikes him down, Gesli:r dies. At this moment a 
hurst of exultation is heard frhvi the Sivjss.ivho enter ^ 
headed by Eiixi, a7id drive the Austrians from the. 
scene. The Austrian banner is torn dxnvn by Ekm, 
who throws it at Tell's feet. 

Tell, To arms, my fri«nds ! And let no sword be sheathed 
Jntil our land,Trom cliff to lake, is free ! » 

Free as our torrents are, that leap our rocks, 

Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the regal sun ! ^ 

A country ’s never lost, that hath one man 

To wrestle wi'jh the tyrant who ’d enslave her ! Knowles, 


LXXXIII. THE CHRISTIAN MARINER. 

Launch thy bark. Mariner ! Christian, God speed thee 
•Let loose the rudder-bands ! — good angels leid thee ! 

Set thy sails warily tempests will come ; 

Steer thy course steadily ! Christiar, steer home ! 

Look to the weather-bow,* breakers round thee ! 

Let fall the glummet® noW — shallows may ground thee. 
Kecf-in^ the fore-sail, there ! hold the helnt fast ! 

So — let the vessel ware there swept the blast. 

1 Wa'ri-lt, with caution, care, prudence, piece of lead attached to a . graduated cord, 

2 WsATH'sR-now, the bow, or fron. part, for finding Uie depth t)f the water.^ 

on the aide whence Uic wind comes. 4 Rkef-in, gather in tie up. 

8 Plum'mot, the sounding lend •, a long 8 Wari?, veer, turn, wear. 
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What^of the^night, watchi&an? What of thte night? 

“ Cloudy — all quiot — no land yet — all ’s right.” 

$e wakeful, be vigilant !^— dangtr may be 
At^an hour when all scemeth securest to thee. 

IIow^ gains the leak sp fast? Clear out the hold — 

Hoist up the merchandise — heave out thy gold! 

There — let the ingots^ go ! — now the ship rights ; 

Hurrah! the harbor’s near — lo, the red lights! 

Slacken hot sail yet at inlet or island ; 

Straight for the beacon steer — straight for the high land; 
Crowd all thy canvas* on, cut through the foam — 

Christian ! cast anchor now — Heaven is thy home ! 

Mrs. Southey.* 


LXXXIV. — lUilTIlEAT OP THE PJIENCII ARMY PROM MOSCOW. 

I 

Magnificence of ruin ! What has time, 

In all it ever gazed upon of war, 

Of the wild rage of storm, or deadly clime, 

Seen, with tlat battle’s vengeance to compare ? 

How glorious shone the invaders’ pomp afar ! 

Like pampered^ lions from the spoil they came ; 

The land before them, silence and despair, 

«The land bjhind them, massacre^ and flame : 

Blood yill have teufold blood : — What arc they now ? A name4 

Homeward by hundred thousands, — column deep, 

Bnoad square, loos^ squadron, rolling like the flood 
When mighty torrents from theJir channels leap, 

Bushed throng the l^nd the ^ughty mul^ttfde, 

■» 

1 Vio'iL-ANT, watchful, attcnllVQ. * and previously distinguished as Miss Caro« 

2 In'gots, tnasBCB of unwrought gold, gen- line Bowies, on English writer, 

erally in the Ihrm of a prism, or wedge. 6 Pam^pbrei), full-fed, over-fed. 

2 OA3B)'vAS,4ail8i these are made of cauTM. 0 Mif^sA-ORs (kdr), butchery, indisorliii* 

4 SooraBT, Mrs. Bobebt, wife of the poet, inatc murder. 
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Billot cm endless billow : on, tfirough wood, 

O’er rugged hill, down sunless, marshy vale, 

The ^eajh-devoted mot ed ; to ctangor rude 
Of drum, and horn, and dissonant^ clash of mail,’ 
Glauoing disastrous^ light before that sunbeam pale. 

• t 

The hour of vengeance strikes ! Hark to the gale, 

As it bursts hollow through the rolling clouds, 

That from the north in sullen grandeur sail, 

Like floating Alps ! Advancing darknfss broods 
Upon the wild horizon ; and the woods, 

Now sinking into brambles, echo shrill, 

As the gust sweeps them ; and thobc upper floods 
Shoot on the leafless bouglis the sleet-drops chill, 

That, on the hurrying crowds, in freezing showers distil. 

They reach the wilderness ! The majesty 
Of solitude is spread before t! eir gaze — 

Stern nakedness, dark earth, and wiathful sky ! 

If ruins wore there, they had ceased to blaze ; 

If blood weS^e shed, the ground no more betrays, 

E’en by a skeleton, the crime of man : 

Behind them rolls the deep and drenching haze, 
Wrapping their rear in night ; before their van* 

The struggling daylight shows the unmeasured desert wan. 


Still on they sweep, as if the hurrying march 
Could bear them from the rushing of Ilis wheel, 
Whose chariot is the whirlwind*. Heaven’s clear arch 
At once is covered with a livid® veil ; 

In mixed and fighting heaps the deep cloi tJm reel : 
Upon the dense hpyizon hangs the sun 


1 Bil'low, a oog wave, a wave swollen 
and hollow. 

2 Dis'so-nant, discordant, hanOi, uxibar> 
moniouB. 

8 Mail, a coat of steel net-work, or of 
metal plates, worn for defence. 


4 Dis-as'trous, unlucky, calamitoi; . 

8 Van, 'the front or forward portion of an 
army. 

0 Lir^u), pale, ghastly, discolored, blade 
and blue. 
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In sanguine^ an orb of burning steel ; 

The snows wheel down through twilight thick and di;in 
Now xre^ible, men of blood ! — the Jii&gnient has begun !> 

The trumpet of the northern winds has blown, 

And it'is answered by tho dying roar 

01* armies, on that boundless field o’erthrown : 

Now, in tjie awful gusts, the desert hoar^ 

Is tempested — a sea without a shore, 

Jjirting its feathefy A’aves. The legions fly ! 

Volley on volley down the hailstones pour! 

Blind, famished, frozen, mad, the wanderers die, 

And, dying, hear the storm more wildly tliundcr by. Croly.^'* 


BIRTH, MANHOOD, BRIDAL, AND DEATH. 

The lark has sung his can)!'* in the sky. 

The bees have hutnmed their noontide lullaby : 

^till, in the vale, the village bolls ring roun^, 

Still, in LlowellynMiall, the jests resound : 

For now the caudle^’-cup is circling there ; 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips^^ breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle, to admire 
The babe, — the sleeping image of his sire: 

A few short years, and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale; 

' So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 

Eager to run the racc^his fathers ran : 

Then, the huge ox shall ybld the broad sirloin ; 

The ale, (now f)rewed) in fields of amber shine; 

And, basiing iii,thc chimney’s ample biftze, 

1 SAN^orrvR (siinff'irwin), of thc^olor of ^Pronounced le-wH'tln } by Uie Welch, 

blood, Jibouudiuf; with blood. thle-weth'lin. 

2 lloAU, h(jsiry #old, frosty-haired. G Cap'dlk, a warm drink of wine with 

5 Cuoi.Y, llev. Dr., uii eminent Euglisli other t!«iogs ; a posset. 

author find divine. 7 Oos'sips, godmothers, intimate friends } 

4 Cab'ol, gay, light song. persons fond of small talk, tattlers. 

2.5 



Mid ioanny a tal<j told of his hyisb days, 

ISwYSC &l\all cry, of jU her ills beguiled, 

“ ’T was on these ^nces he sat so oft and sniUei r 
And soon, again, shall music swell the breeze : 

Soon, issuing Ibrth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; ahd hymns be sung, 

And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 

In every cottage porch, with garlands green, 

Stahd si ill to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene; 

While, her dark eyes declining, hy TTis sid<j 
Moves, in her virgin veil, the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour, 

Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 

When, in dim cla^mbcrs, long black weeds^ arc seen 
And weepings heard, where only joy hath been ; 

When, by his children borne, and from hif'door 
Slowly departing to r^urn no more, 

He rests in holy earth, with^them wdio went before. 

And such is Human Life ! So gliding on, 

It glimmers, like a meteor® — and is gone ! 

llooEiia- 


LXXWI. — TO A SEA-GULL. 

White bird of the toinpest! O, beautiful thing, 

With the ])()S()in of snow, and the motionless wing; 

Now sw’ecpiiig tlic billow, now floating on high, 

Now bathing thy plumes in the light of the sky ; 

Now poising o’er ocean thy (Jplicalo form, 

Now breasting the surg(^'‘ with thy besom so warm 
Now darting .aloft, wit^ a heavenly scorn, 

Now shootrig along, like a ray of jthc mc^n; 

Now^ lost ill the folds of the cloud-curtained dome, 

Now floating abroad like a flakoof the foam ; 

1 Wkubh, of mourning, crapo, &c. 3 Rogers, SAMntL, a ^lighly distinguished 

a aliootiug star, aL aerolite English poet; author of tin Plt^^isures of 
formed by tiie sudden condensation and com- Memory } still living at an atlvanced age. 
buBtiou of g.m‘s } a jack-odantern. 4 Scrgb, a sweUIng sea j a rising wave. 
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Now,silentTy poised o’or the war of the main, 

Like the Spirit of Cliarit^^brooding^o’cr pain ; 

Nov gliding with pinion all silently furled,' 

Like an angel descending to comfort the world ! 

3’hou seem’st to my spirit, as upward I gaze, 

And*see thee, now clothed in mellowest rays, 

Now lost in the storm-driven vapors, that fly 
Like haste that are routed across the broad sky, 

Like a pure sjurit, true to its virtue and faith, 

’Mid th^ tempests *of nature, of passion, and death ! 

.llise! beautiful emldciii of purity, rise, 

On the sweet winds of Iioavcn, to thine own brilliant skies: 
8till higher ! still higher! till, lost to our sight, 

Thou hidost thy wings in a mantlt of light; 

And I til ink ho\iPa pure spirit, gazing on tlfcc, 

Sliist lol^ fur that moment — the joyous and free — 

AV'licn I he soul, discmbodied-yVoin Nature, shall spring, 
Unfettered, at once to Jior Maker and King ; 

When, the bright day of service and sufleidng past, 

Shapes, fitircr than lliino, shall shine round he# at last 
"While, the standard of battle triuinj>haiitly furled, 

She smiles like a victor, serene on tlic world ! 

(jJ'llALD Glill’f’lJS'. 


LXXXVII. TIIM FOTICINU OF TlilJ ANCHOll. 

OoMK, f :e the* good ship’s anchor forged — ’t is at a whitc*iiea.t 
«i()w : 

The bellows ceavsed, the ftamcf^ decreased^ — though on the forge's 
brow 

The«liltle lUfmcs still fiS fully* play through th« sable mound, 

And fitfully you grim smiths*rJniking round; 

All clad in leathern panojily,^ their broad haifds only bare — 
Some iPest upon their slod^s here, some work the windlass® there. 

1 Fcklkd, fokk'tAii), lied up, like a sail. 4 Fix'rrL-LY, by fits and starts, incon- 

2 l)is-KM-uu^j'iEi) (tooiVjd), deprived or rid staiitly. • 

of its bo(iy. 6 Pan'o-ply, armor, defensive covering. 

3 I)B-cuKAaEn', grew less. o Wisi>'i,ass, a cylinder pried round by a 

lever, or turned by a cfauk. 
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The windlass strains the tackle^ chains, the black inousid heaves 

* bebw, ‘ , •i 

And re& and deep a hundred veins burst out at every tiicoc 

‘ It rises, roars, rends all outright — O, Vulcan,^ what a glow! 
»Tik blinding white, ’tis blasting bright — the high sun shines 
not so ! 

The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful show ; 

The roof-ribs swart,* the candent'* hearth, thq ruddy lurid row 
<.)f smiths that stand, aii ardent baud, like myn before the foe; 
As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing •monster slow 
Sinks on the anvil — all about the faces fiery grow. 

“Hurrah ! ” they shout, “ leap out — leap out ; ” bang, bang the 
sledges go ; 

Tfurrah! the jetted' lightnings are hissing high and low — 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every quashing 4>low ; 

The leathern mail rebounds tliejiail, the rattling cinders strow 
The ground around ; at every boun^d the sw’eltcring" tbuutaiiis 
flow, 

And thick and loud the swinking^ crowd at every stroke pant 
“Ho!^* 

Leap out, leap out, my masters; leap out and lay on load !” 
Let’s forge a goodly anchor — a bower^® thick and broad; 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I bode,^^ 

And T see the good ship riding, all in a pcrilous^'^ road — 

The low reef roaring on her Icc — the roll of oceail pour' d 
From stem to stern, S(ia after sea ; the mainmast by the Oioard 

1 Tack'lk, m;iclunery formed of mijes or TLay ox load, pound on strongly, strike 

clmins and pulleys chiefly. hard and heavily. 

2 Til HOE, throb, beat of th'* heai't or pulse, lo j}ow'En,^a bower anc^ior, one o( the 

agony. main and largest . jyichors of tlic ship j it 

Vi:i/cAX, the fablett go<i of smiths. | hangs at the bows. 

4 SwAKT, black, sable, daik-colorcd. U Bode, forcU^ll. 

5 Can'dknt, glowing, red-hot. 12 Pronounce the word, here, pei^louSf In 

ti J kt'teu, Uirowu forth in jets, forUi-leap- two syllables. 

13 Stem to stern, for<^and aft, ftom one 

* SwELT'Eit-iNo, sultry, faint witlj excess end of the ship to the other! 

of heat } here used for sweating profusely. M By thb soabd, broken tfl at the deck 

8 SwxNK^iMQ, toiling 1 the word Is quite and fallen down, 
obsolete. 
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The bulorarkB^ down, the rudder gone, the boats stove at the 
chains 

But courage still, bravo mariners — bower yet remains! 

Aifd not an inch to flinch he deigns, save when ye pitch sky-high ; 
Then moves his head, as though ho said, “Fear nothing hero 
im I.” 

Swing in your strokes in order, lot loot and hand keep time ; 
Your blows make sweeter music far than any sleepless chime. 
But while y;ou sling ybim sledges, sing — and let the buiden be, 

“ The anchor is the anvil king, and royal craftsmen^ we ! ” 

Strike in, strike in — the sparks begin to dull their rustling red ; 
Uur hainnievs ring wiith sharper din, our work will soon bo sped. 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of liory »ich array, 

For a hanft^jock at the roaring bow.'^, or au oozy couch of clay ; 
Our anchor soon must change the lay* of merry craftsmen here, 
For the “ Yco-hcavc-o’ ! ” and Ihe “ lloavo-away ! ” and tho sigh- 
ing seaman's cheer ; 

When, weighing'^' slow, at evo they go — far, far^from lovo and 
homo ; 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean foam. 

In livid and obdurate'* gloom he darkens down at last ; 

A shapely one ho is, and strong, as e’c‘r IVom eat^ was oast. 

O, trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like in(*, 
What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the deqj green 
sea] 

0, broad-armed diAjpr of the de<jp, whose sports can equal thine ? 
The goodfship weigRs a thousand tons, tha^tugs thy cable line; 


1 Bn/wAttKS, tiic par.ipols or fencing' 
around ihe decks. 

2 Tho chains in whi' li the boatl aro blunir 
to the storn. ^ 

8 Crabis'mbn, mechanics, artisans. 

4J;*at, tong. 

s Wrioh^inq, lifting np tbo anchor ftom 
the bottom, by heaving at tho windlass 


« 0B'i)(r>RdigD, hardened, Btut)born, rug- 

gid. 

7 Cat, tho projecting timber at the hows, 
to whicli the flukes of tho awlior aic triced 
up, or to which tlio anchor is in p«i t sus« 
penfied when not in usej the t.ickle at> 
hiehod for this purpose to tho timber, oi 
Ccit^Uead 



(Uy bjida/, 

IttOOf^ lllite Mi ind biwkur wldto, the giaut>gttu>o to pla^i 

in Bea-king's halls, couldst thou but undorstfnd 
^(^ehe the white bones by thy side, once leagued in patriot 
• band! 

0, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps round 
thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride ; thou ’dst leap within the 
sea! 

Give honor to their memories who left the pleasant strand, * 

To shed their blood so freely for love of father-land — 

Who left their chance of quiet age and graSsy church-yard grave 
So freely, for a restless bed* amid the tossing wave — 

" 0,-*^hough our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, . 
Honor him for their memory, whose bones he goes ^mong ! 

Samuel Ferquson. 


LXXXVm. — WAR AND HONOR. 

1. Government, the peace officer at home, breathes war 
abroad, organizes it into a science, reduces it to a system, makes 
it a trade, and applauds it, as if it were the most honorable work 
of nations. Strange that the wisdom which has so successfully 
put down the wars of individuals, has never been ^inspired aqd 
emboldened to engage in the task of bringing to an end the more 
gigantic crimes and miseries of public war ! 

2. What gives these miseries preirminence among human woes 
^ — what should compel us to took on them wfth peculiaj terrqr — 

is, not their awful anVount, bote their origin, thek source. Thby 
are miseries inflittoil by-man on man. rThey spring from de- 
pravity® of wHl. They bo%r4hc impress® of cruelty, of harass' 
of heart. The distort^^ftatures, writhing frames, and shrieks 

1 Sthand, shore. 8 iJi'mESS, stamp, impresslo^ 

< l>B-PBA7l-Tr, oorroption, §. vitiated 4 Via-TOftT'EDf twisted oat of shape'' 
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of the unounde^ and dying — these are not the chief horrors of 
wa|; they sink into unimpoi;f.ance, compared with ijfie infemaP 
passions which work this woe. 

8. ?Doath is a light evil, when not joined with crime. Had 
the countless millions destroyed by war been swallowed dp by 
floods or yawning earthquakes, we should look back awe-struck 
but submissive, on the mysterious ^Providence which had thus 
fulfilled the mortal sentence, originally passed on the human race. 
But that man, born of woman, bound by ties of brotherhood to 
man, and cqmmauded— by an inward law and the voice of God 
— to. love and do good, should, through selfishness, pride, or re- 
venge, inflict these agonies, and shed these torrents of human 
blood ; — hero is an evil which combines, with exquisite® suflcrlng, 
fiendish guilt. All other evils fade before it. 

4. The idea of lft)nor is associated with wat. But to wj^pm 
docs the h(ftK)r belong ? If to any, certainly not to the mass of 
^the people, but to those who arg particularly engaged in it. The 
mass of a people who stav at home, and hire others to fight — 
who sloop in their warm beds, and hire others to sleep on the 
cold and damp earth — who sit at their well-sprqjid boards, and 
hire others to take the chaftcc of starving — who nurse the slightest 
hurt in their own bodies, and hire others to expose themselves to 
mortal wounds, and to linger in comfortless hospitals — certainly 
tills mass reaps little honor from war. 

5. The honor belongs to those immediately engaged in it. 
Let me ask^ then, What is the chief business of war ? It is to 
destroy human life, to mangle the limbs, to gash and hew the 
body,* to plunge the sword into*tlie heart of a folio w-ereaturc, to 
strew the earth with bleeding frames, and to trample them under 
fool^with ^horses’ ho^fs. It is ttr batter down and bum cities, t<j 
tifrn fruitful fieWs into deserts, to^ievel the?bttage of the peasnnt, 
and the iciagniacent tibode of tho opulenf, l!b scourge nations 
with^faminc, to multiply widows and orphans. 

6. Are these honoratilo deeds? Were you called to name 
exploits® wcflrthy of demons, would you not naturally select such 

1 wicked, hellish. 3 Bx'ploits, heroic acts, brilliaut feats, 

2 Ex^qui-site, extremely ngouizing, con- achievements, successful tliougb difflcult 

■uromately acute performances. 
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as these? Grant that a neoessity lor them may exwti it is a 
dreadful jmcossity, sucli^ as a man must recoil from,^ith 
inbtincthre^ horror ; aiul thougli it may exempt- them from guilt, 
it cannot turn them into glory. 

7r, We have thought that it was honorable to heal, to save, to 
mitigate"^ pain, to snatth the sick and sinking from the jaws of 
death. Wc have placed among the reverend benefactors of the 
human race the dihcoverors of arts which alleviate litinian suffer* 
ings, which prolong, comfort, adorn, and ehe^ human life ; and 
if these arts are honorable, where is the glory of mi^tiplyiiig and 
aggravating* tortures and death? Oiiannlng." 


LilXXIX. — SOUBOW >OU TIII^ BEAU. 

1. Tiiriin is a voice from the tomb sweeter than songn There 
is a remembrance of the dead, no n Inch wo turn even from the 
charms of the li\ing. (), the giave ! /he grave ! It buiics every 
error — covers e^ery defect — extinguishes every resentment, 
From its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender 
recollections. AV^ho can look down upon the errave, even of an 
enemy, and not feel u comjmnctious’’ throb that ho should ever 
have warred with the i>oor handful of earth that lies mouldering 
before him ? 

2. But tlio giavo of those wo loved — what a place for medi- 
tatioiW There it i-. that wc call up, in long rovfew, the wlielc 
history of \irtuo and gentleness^ and the thousand endeai;mcnts„, 
lavished upon us — almost unheeded — in the daily intercourse 
of intimacy; there it is that we dwell upon^thc tenderness — the 
solemn, awful tenderness — of tie parting scene. The bod^of 
death, with all i^^ iifled grioA — its noiseless Jjattendance — its 

1 acting by natordl iAimal fi Cdannino, Rut. Dr. William , adls- 

Impulse ttngahbld divine, JndioUms philaotbraplst, 

2 Ev-fmpi', free fiotn by priVUego. and eloquent writer ; bop in Newport, R. 

0 make kss, laMgc, reUeve, I., in 1780, and died in Maisaohasotts, Oat. 

tXMaiX). • 2, 1842, aged 62. • , 

4 Ao'aBA‘VAT-iNo, maMrig greater, In- o Oom-funo'tious, repentaat, dontrlte, 
creasing 
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mute, watclifuf assiduities.^ The last testimonies of expiring 
lov%! The feeble, fluttering^ thrilling — 0, how Ijirilling! — 
pressures of the hand ! The last, fond liook of the glaring eye, 
turning upon us, even from the threshold of existence I The 
faint, faltering accents,^ struggling in death to give one loiore 
assurance of alFection ! 

3. Ay ! go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There 
settle the account with thy conscience, for every past benefit un- 
requited^ — every j[)ast endearment unregarded — of that de- 
parted being, who can never — never — never return, to be soothed 
by thy contrition If thou art a child, and hast ever added a 
sorrow to the soul, or a furrow to the silvered brow, of an affec- 
tionate parent, — if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the 
fond bosom that ventured its wholoi happiness in thy arms, to 
doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth* — if thou ^t a 
friend, and^hast ever wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the 
spirit that generously confided ij thee, — if thou art a lover, and 
hast ever given one unmcTited pang"* to that true heart which 
now lies cold^ and still beneath thy feet ; — then bo sure ^at 
every unkind look, every ungracious word, every 7|ngentlo action, 
will come thronging back upon thy memory, and knocking dole- 
fully at thy soul ; then bo sure that thou wilt lie down, sorrow- 
ing and re])eutant, on flic grave, and utter the unheard groan, 
and pour the unavailing^’ tear — more deep, more bitter, because 
unheard and unavailing ! 

, 4. Then weave thy chaplct’^ of flowers, and strew the beauties 
of nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if thou 
canst, withHhese tender, yet ffltilc'^ tributes of regret ; but, take 
warning by the bitterness oft this thy contrite® affliction over the 
dead, andjienccfortl^be more faithful and aflectionate in the dis- 
oSarge of thy dj^ics to the living? Ikvinq.^ 

. 1 As-si-du'x-iiks, diligence, close applicn- 0 lJN-A-rA«4piG, of no use, without ad- 
tion. • vantage or clTect. 

2 AcKoibnts, modulations of ^c voice, f Giiap'let, a small wreath, a coronal, 
words. 8 Fc'tile, vain, worthless. 

8 Un-rx-quit'sd, not paid for, not recom- 9 Con^tbitk, remorseful, penitent, 
pensad. • 10 iJvma, Washington, the honored vet- 

4 CoK-VBrtiON, deep repentance, remorse, cran of American literature, author of tha 

5 Paso, pain, throb of anguish, throe. Sketch Book, Wolfert^s Boost, Life of Wash* 

I ingtOD, and many dUicr works. 
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— 00I> IS TUI? AVOULV. 

1. When we reflect ou the iiiamier in wliiL-li the idea of Deity* 
is for\ncd, wa must. bo. convinced that sucli an idea, intimately 
presoTift to tlic mind, must have a incest poweitid eli’oct iiyreflning 
the moral taste, (inuposcd orilu* riciio^t elements, it cmln-aces, 
in tlic character of a beneficent Parent and Almii^hty llulcr, 
whatever is venerable in wisdom, whatever is atvlul in authority, 
whatever is touching in goodness. 

2. Human excellence is blended with many impc rlections, and 
seen under many limitations. It is bclield only in detached- and 
Bcparate portions, nor ever appears in any one character whole 
and entire. So that, when, in imitation of the Stoics," we wish 
to form, out of the|je fragments, the notion of ^ perfectly wise and 
good man, we know it is a mere fiction'* of the miu]^, yAthout Uiiy 
real being in whom it is embodied and realized. 

In tlic belief of n Deity, those eoneeptions are reduced to 
reality ; the scatlored rays of an ideal cjlcellciico arc concentrated'' 
and become the real altrlluites of that ]>eing with wlfbm we stand 
ill the nearest iVdation ; — who sits Buprenie at the head of the 
universe, is armed with iunnite power, and pervades all nature 
with his prcseric(\ 

4. The eflicaiiy of these sentiments, in j>roducing and ang- 
mciitiiig'' a virtuous taste, will indcivl be proportioned to the 
vividness'^ with ’which tlicy arc formevl, mid the frequency with 
-which they recur; yet some benefit will not fail to^'rcault froin 
them, even in their lowest degree. 

b. The idea of the Supreme Jjcin^Iins Tliis peculiar property 
— that, as it admits of no substitute,” so, Iroip the first moment 
it is impres>sed, it is <^‘> 2 »able of ^continual growth and^enlargec* 

1 Du'i-tv, CJfwl, the ■Divinity.^ j 4 I’to'tiun, Bomothing invented, Imagined, 

2 l)K-TACnr.D', part'll frc/m, dirfcnj'ageJ, j or feigned j a lie. 

ihXioined. j r, ruv-fK.^'TiiAT-KD, brought to a centre, 

" STi/if.'S one of Ui" ino!^t iTsii-.-clahle <ir | rondcn.^i'd to a foous. ^ 

the sects of heallicii philosoidiers ; IJie sect tJ Aro-Mr.NT'i.Nc, increasing, 
was founded by Z(ino, a (Jreelc, avIio t;m?^ht • Viv'in-xiifis, livelinef-s, t)rightElbss. «, 
in a stcaj or porch, uL Athens, whence the S Si a thing or person put in 

, name. lU * i»Uicc or stead of anoUicr. 
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mcnt. ,God fiimsclf is immutable but our couccpiion of his 
cl^ractcr is continiially i-ccoiving fresh accessions, — is coniiiiu- 
ally g;;owing more extended end cfililglait, by having Ivansferrcd 
upon^it now porceplioiis of b(‘,auty and goodness^ by attracting 
to itself, as a centre, wlnitever bears the impre ss o(* dignity,* order, 
or happiness. It borroi^s splendor from all that is fair, subordi- 
nates to itself all that is great, and sits enthroned on the riches 
.of the universe. lloimiiT IlALn.- 


xcr. — r,oi) TJin autiiou op nature. 

There lives and works 

A soul ill all thin A and that soul is God. 

.1 

The bcauti^js of the wildeniess are llis.^ 

That makes so gny the solitary place 
' Where no c^ts see them. And the fairer ibnns 
That cultivation glories? in arc Jlis. 

Ho sets the ])rlglri lu-ocossion on its way, 

And marshals'" all the order of llm year ; 

He marks the bounds which winter may feot pass, 
And blunts Lis pointed fury; in his case, 
llnssc^l^ and rinlo, folds up the tender gorni,’’ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And, ere one flowery season fades and <lies, 
Hosigiis liu; blooming wonders of the next. 
Tho^Lord ot‘al], hiiiirtclf through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the lilp* of all that lives. 

Nature is but n namo for an efl'ect 

Whose caus^c is (jlod. yiic spirit, His 

Who wore tlio plaited thpriis wdtl. ^li^cdii^g brows, 

llulcs ^hiversal Nature ! Not a 

But shows some touch, in freckle, n;4roak, or stain, 


1 lM-aru'’TA-BLE, without not ca- S 5lAu'sTf \L}i, arrange'?, ranks in order, 

pricious. 4 Ri-.s'-skt, reddish ])rowT), the color of th6 

2 irAiJ..,KQnii:RT, one of tlio most eloquent ai>i*j-seed, arid of leaf and fruil-liuds. 

of lilhglish lu’oachers ; horn in 1701, died in I , i* (lEiur, tlio seed-lm'.l of a, i»limt ; the fruit, 
1831. Ilia works tiro in 0 vols. Sv'n. { flower, or leaf yet in cnd>ryo, or Ix-einning. 
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Of his unrivalled pencil. lie inspires 
Theif balmy odors, and imparts tlicir hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar,^ and includes, 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy who walks with Him ! whom, what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent, in fruit or flower, 

Or wliat he views of beautiful or grand 
In Nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God ! 

COWPEB. 


XCII. — MISSIONARY HYMN. 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand, 

IVherc Afric’s sunny fountains 
Koll down their golden sand ; 

From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 

They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle. 

Though cv’ry prospect, pleases. 

And only mania vilo ; 

In vaiii, with lavish kindness, 

The gifts of God are strown, 

The heathen, in his blindness. 

Bows down to wood and stone. 

1 Nbc'tih, in mytliology, tho supi-osed drink of the gods *, In botany, a jweet fluid 
in the nectary of a plant. 
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t^hall wc, whoso souls arc lighted 
By wisdom f^m on high, 

Shall wo, to man bonif^tod,' 

The lamp of light deny 7 
Salvation ! O, salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name. 

Wa^ waft, ye winds, His story, 

And you, ye waters, roll. 

Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole ! 

Till o’er our ransom’d nature, 

The Lamb for sinner? slain, 

Bedeemor, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign ! Heber. 

XCin. TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 

1. Truth and sincerity have all the advantaged of appear- 
ance, and many more. If the show of anything be good for any- 
thing, I am sure the reality is better ; for why does any man 
dissemble,^ or seem to be that which he is not, but because he 
thinks it good to have the qualities ho pretends to ? For to 
counterfeit'^ and to dissemble is to put on the appearance of some 
real excellency. Now the best way for a man to seem to be 
anything, is really to be what he^would seem to be, 

2. Besides, it is often 4is troublesome to support the pretence 
of a good quality as to have ft ; and if a man have it not, it is 
most Hkcly fee will bet discovered to want and then all his 
labor to seem to htfsu it is lost. There is something unnatural 
in, painting, which a skilful eye will easily d'icem from native 
beautyqiud complexion. 

1 Bn-NiGirr^KD, involved in mental dark- fol9o appoarances ; to prelond to ))e what 
xiesi ; ignorant ^ deprived of the Lgbt of one is ii' i j to x>lay the hyi>ocrite. 
truth. * 3 Coln'tpk-fbit, to copy with intent to 

9 Dis*skm'blb (dis-sim'bl), to hide under pass Uio coi>y for the original. 

26 
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3. It is hard to personate^ and act a part^long> for where 
tmfb is not at the bottpm^ nature will always be endeavoring to* 
xetumt and will betray herself at one time or other. Therefore, 
if any inaij think it convenient to seem good, let him be so indeed, 
anithen his goodness will appear to every one’s satisfaction; for 
truth is convincing, and carries its own light and evidence along 
with it, and will not only commend ns to every man’s conscienc e, 
but, which is much more, to God, who scarcheth out hearts. So 
that, upon all accounts, sincerity is true wij^om, 

4. Particularly as to the aflhirs of ?his world,, integrity hath 
many advantages over all the artificial modes of dissimulation 
and deceit. It is much the plainer and easier, much the safer 
and more secure way of dealing in the world ; it has less of 
trouble and of difficulty, bf entanglement and perplexity, of dan- 
g'r and hazardf^ in it; it is the shortest and nearest way^to our 
end, carrying us thitlier in a straight line, and wi^rhqld out and 
last longest. 

5. The arte of deceit and cunning continually grow weaker 
and less effectual and serviceable \o those that practise them ; 
whereas inUgrity gains strength by use, and the more and longer 
any man praetiseth it, the greater service it docs him, by con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging those with whom he hath 
to do to repose the greatest confidence in him, which is an un- 
speakable advantage in business and the affairs of life. 

C. A dissembler must always be upon his guard, and watch 
himself carefully, that he do not contradict his own prctenslqns 
for ho acts an unnatural part, and therefore must put a continu.nl 
force and restraint upon himseflf. Whereas, he that acts sincerely 
hath the easiest task in the worfd ; because he follows nature, 
and so is put to no trouble an^ care abou/. his word^ and actions ; 
he needs not inyeyit any pretences beforehaivl, nor make excuse 
afterwards, for a^nything he has said or^ione, ^ 

7. But insincerity is very troublesome to manage ; <a hypo- 
crite hath so many things to attend to, as make his life a very 
perplexed and intricate Aing. A liar hath need'of a good mem- 


1 Psn'soN-ATE, to play a feigned character. I 8 Prb-ten'sions, claims, true or false, 

2 llAZ'iiUD, risk.^ I generally false. 
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017, lost hp coifflradict at one ^me what ho said* at another; but 
^trutlj is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing tojielp 
it out ; i^is always near at hanS, and Sits*upon our lips ; whereas 
u lie is troublesome, and needs a great many more to make it 
good. 

8. Aid to all this, thsfb sincerity is the most compendious^ 
wisdom, and an excellent instrument for the speedy despatch of 
business. It creates confidence in those we have to deal with, 
saves the labor of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue 
in few words. It i^like travelling in a plain beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man sooner to his journey’s end tliau by-ways, 
ill wliicli tnon often lose themselves. 

D. In a word, whatsoever convenience may be thought to be 
in falsehood and dissimulation, it is ^on over ; but the incon- 
voniciico of it is perpetual, because it brings a* man under ^n 
evorla'sting ^ojilousy and suspicion, so that ho is not believed 
wluMi 1)0 speaks truth, nor trusty when perhaps he means hon- 
estly. When a man hath once lorfcited- the reputation of his 
integrity, nothing will then fifcrve his turn, ncitlxer truth nor false- 
hood. 

10 . Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a day, 
and should never have occasion to converse more with mankind, 
never more need their good opinion or good word, it were then 
no great matter — us far as respects the affairs of this world — 
if he spent his reputation all at once, and ventured it at one 
throw. But h:* ho bo to eontinuc in the world, aud would have 
the advantage of reputation whilst ho is in it, let him malTc use 
of truth and sincerity in all liis^words and actions, for nothing 
but this will hold out io 1 ;hc opd. All other arts may fail ; but 
truth aud integrity \nill carry a man through, and bear hinx out 
to the last. Tillotson.^ 

•1 ("oM-pKx'nr-oiTS, sliort, summary, con- ] J) TFLLOTSON,*ii*i|k, an eminent EiifrlisJi 
else, aijrjiged. ^ prelate, whose sermons were regarded as a 

2 EuK^fiiT-ED (ffir'At-ed), lust by sc standard of finished oratory, lie was born 

orcach of coiiditiouf or Xiy some olToucc. in 1030, and died In 1693. 
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^CI\, — ON DIGNITY OF MANNERS. 

( m * , • 

1. IfaERE is a certain dignity of manners absolutely ntcessary, 
to make even the most valuable character cither respected or 
respeptable. 

2. Ilorse-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, waggery, and indiscriminate familiarity, will sink both 
merit and knowledge into a degree of contempt. They compose 
at most a merry fellow ; and a merry fellq^ was never yet a 
respectable man. Indiscriminate familiarity cither, offends your 
superiors, or else dubs^ you their dependent, and led captain. It 
gives your inferiors just, but troublesome and improper, claims 
of equality. 

3. A joker is near akin^o a buffoon and neither of them is 
thajeast related to wit. 'Whoever is admitted or sought fjbr in 
company, upon any other account than that of lis"* n^prit and 
manners, is never respected thij^c, but only made use of. We 
will have such^^ne, for ho sings prettily ; we will invito such a 
one to a ball, for he dances well ; we Vill have such a one at sup- 
per, for he is ajways joking and laughing ; or we will ask another, 
because he plays well at games. 

4. These are all vilifying^ distinctions, mortifying preferences, 
and exclude all ideas of esteem and regard. Whoever is had — 
as it is called — in company for the sake of any one thing singly 
is singly that thing, and will never be considered in any other 
light •consequently, never respected, let his merits, Jbe what thqy 
will. 

5. This dignity of manners, Which I recommend so much to 
you, is not only as different from f^ide as true courage is from 
blustering, or true wit from joldng, but is £j|t)solutely inconsistent 
with it ; for nothin^! Iifics and degrades morejbhan pride. Tlhe 
pretensions of thd jgrgud man are oftener ^treated with sneer and 
contempt, than with indignation : as wo offer ridiculously too 

^ Dubs, gives tlic title and condition of, 2 Buf-foon', one who n^akes sport by low 
as a knight was, and is, made by a dub or jests and antic postures, 
tap of the flat of the sword upon his %iouI- 3 Vil'i-fy-iso, degrading, dabasing, de- 
ders, while kneeling before the eovereign or faming, 
commander. 
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little lo a1,radesman wlio asks ridicalously too mucK for his 
^ods ; tut we do not haggjp with one who only a^ks a just and 
reasojiablo price, 

(f Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and address, 
vilify, as th< 5 ^ imply either a very low turn of mind, or Jpw edu- 
cation,* and low company. 

7. Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborious attention 
to the liHle objects, which neither require nor deserve a moment’s 
thought, lower a^man ; who from thence is thought — and not 
unjustly — incapablif of great matters. Cardinal de lletz^ very 
sagaciously marked out Cardinal ChigP for a little mind, from 
the mSment that he told him he had written three years with tlie 
same pen, and that it was an excellent good one still. 

8. A certain degree of exteriox# seriousness in looks and mo- 
tions gives dignity^ without excluding wit and decent cheer&lness, 
which afCialways serious themselves. A constant smirk upon 
the face, and a whiffling actii^ty of the body, are strong indica- 
tions of futility;’ Whoever is in a hurry, shows that the thing 
he is about is too big forSiim. Haste and hurry are two differ- 
ent things. 

9. I have only mentioned some of those things which may, 

and do, in the opinion of the world, lower and sink characters, in 
other respects valuable enough ; but I have taken no notice of 
those that affect 4kd sink the moral characters. They are suf- 
ficiently obvious.^ A man who has patiently been kicked may 
^as well pretend to courage, as a man blasted by vices and crimes®, 
to dignity of any kind. But an exterior decency and dignity of 
maimers will even keep such a man longer from sinking than 
otherwise he would be : ofi such consequence is decorum, even 
thqjigh ajiected an(> put on I CnESTERFiELD.® 


1 Pronounced retm 

2 Pronounced tchr.~grc', 

3 Jjjj-TiL'i-iy, uselessness, frivolity. 

4 Ob'vi-ou.^?, plain, evident. * 

5 CnRaTKKFIK|j[.D, PjIIlJP DOKMKR StAM- 

DOPE, a man of briliiant accomplisluuents, a 
26* 


privy counseflorNi George It., of England j 
ainbassudoPtw^oIland ; lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, lie is principally known by bia 
Letters to his Son. lie was born in 1694, 
and died in 1773. 
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XCV. — CIIAUACTEll OF CJaaAll. 

1. LA? US examine how far Cmsar deserved to rule hfa coun- 
try, because,, as has been said, he secured its happincssr pros- 
perity^ and greatness. Sir, I do not believe that h^ accomplished 
any such object. To dispose of all offices and honors just as his 
own interest, or fancy, directed his choice of candidates to 
create new offices for the gratification of^iis favorites* and crea- 
tures, making the public property the rccomjjense of public de- 
linquency f to degrade the venerable sena'tc, by introducing into 
it persons whose only claim to that dignity was their servile'^ 
devotion to his interests — common soldiers, the sons of freed- 
men, foreigners, and so forth; — I say, sir, to adopt such meas- 
ures as these had not a tendency to secure the happiness or pros- 
perity of his country. 

2. But upon what ground docs the geutlcmai|! dissert that 
Caesar secured the greatness of h|fc: country ? Was it by extend- 
ing the fame of its arms ? There was another kind of fame, 
which the Homan people valued mo{*e than the fame of their 
arras — the fa#nc of their liberty. There was another kind of 
greatness, dearer to their pride than all the wealth of honor that 
could result from foreign victory — that kind of greatness which 
gloried, not in the establishing, but in the destroying of tyranny ; 
which drove a Tarquiii^ from the throne, and^hst an Appius“' into 
prison ; which called their proudest heroes, from the heads of 
armics^aiul the rule of conquered nafions, into thq, equal ranks 
of private citizens. 

8. A gent) email, speaking of Vlmsar’s benevolent disposition, 
and of the reluctance’’ with which he entered into the civil war, 
observes, “ How long, did he pafase upon tlf3 brink of the Jlubi- 

1 Can'di-patr, one vfio proposes himself, 5 Arpii^a^Oi.Auni^'rt, was one of Ihe ten 
or is iiroposed, for some/:lSctfor station. rulers of Jlume j he seised a free girl for 

2 a failure of duty, an slave; her father killed her, and tl^; people 

olTcncc, a fault. iui])riso?ied Apijius, and changed the gov- 

3 Skb'vilk, slavish, cringing, subservient, rrnmciit to two consuls, agaui, about b. c. 

4 TARQtriN tJjc Proud tyrannized as king 450. 

of Rome, and his sou having commifted an 3 Re-luc'tance, unwillingpess, repug* 
outrageous crime, all kings were banished, nance. * 

and Home beewne n n'public. 
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cotfl” B9w came lie to*t\ie brink of that river *1 Ho^ dare 
Ije cross it ? Shall private men respect the boundaries private 
property, and b 1]&11 a man pay n5 rdbpect to the boundaries of 
his\ountrJr’s rights ? How dare he cross that river ? .0 ! but 
lie paused upon the brink ! He should have perished on the 
brink l;re he had crossfid it ! Why did he pause ? Why does a 
man’s heart palpitate when he is on the point of committing an 
unlawful deed ? Why does the very murderer, his victim sleep- 
ing before him, an(J his glaring eye taking the measure of th(^ 
bloAv, strike wiSo oi^ the mortal part? Because of conscience ! 
’T was that made Cmsar pause upon the brink of the Rubicon. 
Conijlassion ! What compassion ? The compassion of an assas- 
sin, that feels a momentary shudder as his weapon begins to 
cut ! 

4. Cmsar paused upoif the brink of the Rubicon ! What was 
the RuW(*|)n ? The boundary of Caesar’s province. From what 
did il separate his province? From his country. Was that 
country a desert ? No : it was cultivated and fertile, rich and 
populous. Its sons wele men of genius, spirit, and generosity. 


Its daughters were lovely, susceptible,^ and chaste. Friendship 
was its inhabitant — Love was its inhabitant — l5omcstic Affection 


was its inhabitant — Liberty was its inhabitant — all bounded 
by the si, roam of the Rubicon ! 

5. "What waa-Caesar, that stood upon the brink of that stream ? 
A, traitor, bringing war and pestilence into the heart of that 
country.* ^No wonder that he paused. No wonder if, his iniagij 
nation wrought upon by his conscience, he had bohelcf blood in- 
stcitd of water, and heard gimans instead of murmurs. No won- 
der if some gorgon^ horrjr had turned him into stone upon tho 
fspot ! But, no ! he cried, ‘i The die is cast ! ” He plunged — 
•he crossed — and !llorac was fuse no mofi/j^ Knowles. 

1 The lliibicon was a little river in the I 2 Sus-(?l*i«f^LB, fecltoff, capable of re* 
no’fth of Italy ; it was the boum^ary betwcHjii j HiumI eraotious. 

Rome and Cisali>ine Gaul. Cwsar crossed Gor'gon, a fabled head, the sight ot 
It B. 0 . 40. which turned the beholder to stone. 
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PREFIXES AND AFFIXES. 

PKumaa op engush oI saxok obiqin. 


A, on or in; as, o-foot, o-bed. 

Be, about; as, icsprmklo ; also for 
or before ; a8> bespeak. 

Bn, in or on ; as, encircle ; also 
make; as, enfeeble. (En is 
ohanged intoC^m in roots begin- 
ning with b ov p; as, embark, 
empower.) 

Fore, Lifnre ; as,/orcsce. 

Mis, error or defect ; as, misdeed. 

Out, excess or superiority ; as, out- 
run. 


Over, eminence or ex^ss ; «s, over 
f charge. 

Un, before an adjective or adverb, 
signifies not; as, unworthy ; un, 
before a verb, signifies the nndo- 
iny of the act expressed by the 
verb ; as, unfetter. 

Up. motion upwards ; as, upstart ; 

also subversion ; as, upset. 

With, from or against ; as, wUh- 
draw, iDi/Astand. 


PREFIXES OF LATKSr ORIGIN, 

A, Ab, Abs, from dway ; os^J al\oi, anvfcz, appeal," arrest, 
avert, absolve, aft^din. same, attract. 

Ad, to ; as, adhere. assumes Ain, rbunit about ; as, ambient 
the various fornjs of a, ac, af, ag. Ante, b^ore ; as, antecedent 
aX, an, ap, ar, as, at, according Circum, round or about ; as, cir- 
to the commencing letter of the cumnavigate. ( Circum also takes 
root with which it is joined ;t|is, the form circu ; as, circuit.) 
ascend, accede, q/fix, aggrandize, Cis, on this side ; as, cisalpine. 
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Con, tos^eihcr; ns, convoke. {Con 
stakes, also, the various forms of 
CO, coff, col, com,9cor ; as, coop- 
eri^e, connate, co/lect, commotion, 
correlative.) 

Contra, ^ against ; as, cpn/radict 
( Contra sometimes takes the form 
counter ; os, counterbalance.) 

Pe, down ; as, {/ejected. 

Pis, asunder ; as, distract ; also 
negation or undoing as, disarm. 
{Dis hassalso the forms of di and 
rf^; as, diverge, diffuse.) 

£, Ex, out of; as, egress, exclude. 
(IC, ex, take, also^ the form of 
cc, ef ; as, eccentric, efl^nx.) 

Extra, beyond ; as, e^traordu jiiy. 

In, •before an adjective, signifies not ; 
as, i./tactliie. In, before a verb, 
signifies in or into; as, inje^ 
{In has, also, the various forms 
of i^, il, im , ir ; as, i^nob^, i/lu- 
minate, import, irradiate.) 

Inter, between ; as, in/erveoc. 

Intro, to within ; as, introduce. 

Juxta, nigh to; as,y7/xtaposition. 

Ob, in the way of, or opposition ; 
as, obstacle. ( Ob has, also, the 
various forms of oc, of, o, op, os ; 
as, occur, offend, omit, nppo:?, 
ostentation:) 


Per, through or thmoughly ; nSiper- 
forate, perfect. (Per also 
^hefbrm of pel ; all, p^luoid.) 

Post, after ; as, postdiluvian. 

Pre, or Prro, before as, predict. 

Preter, or Prmter, past or beyond ; 
as, preternatural. 

Vro, for, forth, or forward; as, pro- 
noun, provoke, proceed. 

Re, hack or again ; as, retract, re- 
build. 

Retro, backwards ; os, retrospect. 

Se, aside or apart ; as, secede. 

Sine, udtAout ; as, sinecure. {Sine 
has also the form of sim and sin ; 
^s, si7nple, sincere.) 

Sub, under or, after; as, snAside. 
{Sub has also the forms of sue, 
suf, sug, sup, sus, contracted for 
subs; as, succeed, sifffuse, sug- 
gest, suppress, suspend.) 

Subter, under or beneath ; as, sub- 
terfuge. 

Super, above or dk>er ; as, superflu- 
ous. ( Super has also the French 
form sur ; as, surmount.) 

Ti*ans, over from one plac^rie anoih^ 
er ; as, transport. 

Ultra, beyond ; os, u/tramundane. 


PREFIXES OF lilREEK ORT/IIN. 

V 


A, or an, without or privation ; as, 
apathy, anonymous. 


has soiaetr;;^es the contracted form 
of ant ; as, antarctic.) 


Amphi, both or the two ; as, am- Apo, from or away ; as, apoatasy. 


pAibious. ^ 

Ana, thrmigh or up ; as, anatomy. 
Anti, against ; as, AfitiokmL {Anti 


{Apo has Bomet^es the contracted 
^brm of ap; as, aphelion.) 

Cats, down; as, catarrh. {Caia 
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lias also tlid£>na of cat; as,' cat- 

achise^) 

Dia, t&rotc^&; cttaphanous. * 
]^i, upon ; as, epitaph. {Epi has 
also ihe fom, of ep ; as, ephem- 
oraL)*; 

Hyper, oner and above ; os, Ayper- 
critioal. | 

Hypo, under ; as, hypoihms, 

Meta, change ; as, metamorphosis. | 


Para, near to, or side oy side, as if 
for ike purpose of comparison, 
and hence sonetimes similarity, 
and sometimes nionirpriely as, 
paradox. {Para has also tlio 
form of par ; as, parody.) 

Pori, round about ; as, periphrasis 
Syn, together ; as, syalliesis. {Syn 
has also the forms sy, §yl, sym ; 
Ska, system, sj/tlogism, sympathy.) 


AFFIXES. 


An, 

Ant, 

At, 

Ard, 

Axy, 

Eer, 

Ent, 

Er, 

1st, 

Ive, 

Or, 

Stor, 


denoting the agent or doer of a taxing 


as, Comedia «, 
Assista/it, 

Liar, 

Lrnjilcartf, 

Ad> ersary, 

Charioieer, 

('‘orrespoudewt. 

Builder, 

Psalmist, 

llcprescntati uc. 

Governor, 

Gamester. 


Ate, 

Eo, 

Ito, 


1 denoting the person acted upon, and f as, Delegate, 
\ ciiuivaleiit to the iiassive ter- ^ Trustee, 

J luination cc/ ; [ Favorz’te. 


Acy, 

Age, 

Ance, 

Anoy, 

Ence, 

Ency, 

Hood, 

Ion, 

Ism, 

Ment, 

, Mony, 


denoting b^f ngi or slate of bci7ig,^heu. 
abstractly ; 


' as, Lunacy, 
Parentaye, 
Vigila arc, , 
Pii'illiaacy, 
k Adlioreace, 
Consi^tewry, 
Hoy hood, ^ 
Cohesion, 
Heroism, 
Ababemt^/^t, 

. Acrimony, 
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Ness, 

lliip, 

Th,^* 
Tilde, 

Ty, or ity, 
Cro, • 

Y, 

Dorn, 

Uic, 

Vie, .« 
Kmi, 

Lins, ^ 
Oek, 

Ac, 

Al, I 
An, 

Ar, 

Ary, 

En, 

Ic, or ical, 
He, 

Inc, 

Hry, 

Ate, 

Ful, 

Osc, 

Oils, 

Sdiiw, 

V, 




J demoting bditiff or state of h^ng^ 
taken abstractly ; 


al. Baldness, 
Rivalry, 
LordsAi;^, 
WarmtAf 
Servi/tAde, • 
Poverty, brSvtty, 
Legislature, 


d«‘iiotmg jurisdiclion ; 


diminutive terminations ; 


Jas,Ki 
\ Bii 


denoting of br pertaining to ; 


denoting/uZ/ of or abundance ; 


Jiike, 

[ denoting Hkel^ss ; 


] ■ 

Ivv 

denoting capacity in an active sense 

Able, 

J denoting capacity in a passive 

Iblc, 

J sense ; 

• 

Less, 

denoting privation ; 


Bishopric. 

as, CorpuseZe, 

LambAin, 

StreamZet, 

Duckling, 

Hilloc7c. 

08, Elegiac, 

AatuinnoZ, 

Sylvan, 

Polar, 

Parliamentary, 

Golden, 

^geltc or angelicoZ, 
lufanti'Ze, 

Infantine, 

Olfactory. 

os, Afibetiona/e, 

Careful, 

Verbose, 

Zealous, * 

Toilaomc, 

Flowery. 

as, ChildisA, 

'sw OedZiAe, 
l\^ Soldierly. 

Persuasive. 

{ 08, Lauda^Ze, 

:gigi6Ze. 

Vis, WortliZess. 





u, 

Ktet 

Ed» 

h 

m, 

‘&e, 

I»» 


1^ 


‘f8 fy ({ ^f, 




Wald, 


4fMil| • MMtffT dlymiieir; 


ifWK^g to Vlttkt! 

dsm&BgpnifreuiM} 
denoting Me in quality ; 
denoting tn ike direetton of. 


ta^frtmuh 

' u, lype^iur/r,, 
n&ni^n, 
i^fy> 

BtnbhsA, 

Jfodemue, 

Oivilfec 


ns» Con^alf^ecn/ 
as, Tiuly, 

“ 

08, DfwnMonP 






